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All  these  things  happened  to  a  young  man  in  Toronto  who 
wanted  to  be  a  writer.     If  he  had  been  content  to  write  as  a 
hobby,  none  of  these  things  would  have  happened.     But  his 
was  a  more  serious  compulsion:  he  wanted  not  only  to  write 
but  to  make  writing  his  life's  work,  to  be  read  by  enough 
people  to  make  a  living,  and  to  leave  a  mark  on  the  world 
that  would  be  significant  and  unusual. 

There  is  no  explaining  why  any  person  develops  such  a 
compulsion.     Those  who  develop  it  very  early  are  better  off, 
because  they  can  prepare  themselves  appropriately  and  follow 
a  relatively  straight  course  toward  the  fulfillment  of  their 
ambition.     But  in  other  individuals,  like  our  young  man.  Art 
lies  dormant  at  first,  in  the  manner  of  a  latent  genetic 
disease,  only  to  spring  up  later,  like  an  unwelcome  second 
head  sprouting  out  of  the  shoulder.    This  can  cause  trouble. 
The  unfortunate  victim  is  not  only  at  war  with  himself,  but 
he  is  also  unprepared  for  this  new  life.     He  has  already 
traveled  some  distance  in  the  wrong  direction  and  must  now 
change  course. 

Our  young  man  was  a  graduate  in  science,  used  to  think- 
ing of  himself  as  rational  and  analytical.     How  was  he  to 
step  out  of  that  world  and  into  the  intuitive  and  contradic- 
tory world  of  the  artist?    This  change  of  life  was  painfully 
drawn-out,  because  he  had  not  the  courage  or  confidence  to 
take  bold  steps,  to  commit  himself  fully,  and  to  live  his 
own  life  by  strength  of  will.     Imagine  a  bandage  stuck  to  a 
wound,  which  you  are  trying  to  remove.     The  best  thing  is  to 
pull  it  off  smartly  with  one  quick  pull.     Our  fellow  pulled 
his  a  millimeter  at  a  time,  agonizing  over  each  pull  and  an- 
ticipating the  next.     In  his  worst  moments  of  pain,  he  felt 
extremely  foolish  about  abandoning  his  scientific  career,  he 
felt  guilty  for  causing  distress  to  his  family  and  for  wast- 
ing the  money  they  had  spent  on  his  education,  he  worried 
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about  how  to  support  himself,  he  was  afraid  of  failure,  he 
was  burdened  by  much  vanity,  and,  finally,  he  had  no  clear 
idea  of  what  he  was  doing  in  attempting  to  learn  such  a  dif- 
ficult craft  as  writing.     If  only  there  had  been  an  older 
and  more  experienced  person  he  could  turn  to  for  help,  both 
personally  and  professionally,  but  there  was  absolutely  no 
one.     He  had  to  muddle  along  as  best  he  could. 

Looking  at  his  early  efforts,  we  would  say  that  he  had 
what  is  euphemistically  referred  to  as  "raw  talent'*  —  an 
attribute  held  by  many  would-be  creative  artists,  of  whom 
the  vast  majority  are  destined  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

For  ten  years  this  fellow  wrote  stories,  and  once  in  a 
great  while  he  succeeded  in  getting  published  in  a  small  ma- 
gazine.    By  a  fluke,  he  sold  a  story  early  on  to  a  big  maga- 
zine.    This  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen  to  a 
writer,  for  it  leads  to  high  expectations.    When  these  ex- 
pectations were  not  immediately  fulfilled,  he  sank  into  des- 
pair and  fretted  about  how  to  become  recognized  and  how  to 
be  a  full-time  writer. 

During  these  ten  years  he  worked  at  many  jobs  —  most  of 
them  very  bad  —  and  he  was  usually  unhappy.     He  was  espe- 
cially unhappy  working  in  publishers*  warehouses,  because 
ever3^here  he  looked,  there  were  stacks  of  books  gathering 
dust,  and  he  thought  this  was  what  might  well  happen  to  him 
even  if  he  succeeded  in  having  books  published. 

You  have  to  keep  yourself  from  laughing  when  someone 
working  in  a  warehouse  calls  himself  a  writer  or  an  artist. 
You  almost  feel  sorry  for  him,  because  he  doesn't  realize 
how  pathetic  this  sounds.     But  at  a  certain  level,  our  young 
man  realized  this  full  well,  and  this  was  the  principal 
source  of  his  misery.     Occasional  acceptances  in  small  maga- 
zines were  not  going  to  get  him  anywhere,  because  these  maga- 
zines were  read  primarily  by  other  poor  sons  of  bitches  like 
himself.     And  as  for  the  conventional  method  of  submitting 
manuscripts  to  publishers,  he  had  learned  enough  about  pub- 
lishing to  realize  the  futility  of  sitting  around  and  wait- 
ing for  the  mailman  to  bring  back  the  envelope  full  of  his 
stories  and  containing  the  inevitable  rejection. 

Here  was  a  soul  desperately  in  need  of  a  Great  Idea.  We 
will  never  know  whether  it  was  an  angel,  a  demon,  or  the 
shade  of  another  literary  soul  in  limbo  that  whispered  it 
into  his  ear,  but  one  night  it  came  to  him:  'he  Would  publish 
his  own  books  and  sell  them  on  the  street  1 

He  could  already  visualize  it:  there  he'd  be  on  a  busy 
street,  wearing  a  sign  calculated  to  shock  or  amaze  the  pub- 
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lie,  and  now  and  then  someone  would  stop  and  buy  a  book. 
Little  by  little,  he  would  find  his  audience.     And  it  would 
be  a  true  audience,  not  a  circle  of  fellow  writers. 

The  Great  Idea  had  two  virtues:  first,  it  was  practical. 
You  could  publish  little  books  for  a  modest  amount  of  money, 
and  you  could  make  a  profit  on  them.     Second,  the  act  of 
selling  on  the  street  was  highly  cosmic,  because  anything 
could  happen.     You  were  throwing  yourself  into  the  arms  of 
Fate. 

What  was  it  like  to  be  this  writer,  you  may  be  wondering. 
What  was  it  like  to  sell  one's  own  books  on  the  street?  This 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  explain  in  words  —  just  as  dif- 
ficult as  trying  to  explain  hunger  to  one  who  has  never  ex- 
perienced it.     Therefore,  if  you  wish  sincerely  to  understand 
this  writer's  experience,  you  must  prepare  yourself  in  the 
following  way:  You  must  set  this  book  down  and  go  out  for  a 
long  walk  alone,  late  at  night  when  the  streets  are  almost 
empty.    Walk  slowly  so  that  you  can  study  everything  around 
you.     In  particular,  look  at  the  mannequins  in  the  expensive 
clothing  stores.     Look  at  their  cool,  hard  faces  and  their 
perfect,  ageless  bodies.     See  how  real  they  look.  (Indeed, 
real  people  and  mannequins  have  become  so  similar  it  is  easy 
to  mistake  one  for  the  other.)     You  must  walk  until  you  lose 
track  of  time,  until  you  feel  drained,  both  physically  and 
in  spirit.     Walk  until  you  begin  to  feel  an  odd  mixture  of 
sadness  and  ecstasy  —  the  loneliness  of  one  insignificant 
creature  in  a  limitless  universe,  a  creature  that  is  never- 
theless self-aware  and  amazed  at  its  own  existence.  Walk 
until  the  ordinary  no  longer  seems  ordinary  and  you  begin  to 
see,  hear,  and  feel  common  things  with  an  uncommon  clarity. 
It  will  seem  as  if  a  miracle  is  taking  place  all  around  you 
and  that  you  somehow  figure  into  it.     Now  walk  until  you 
feel  like  a  ghost,  like  some  dimly -perceived  shade  at  the 
periphery  of  someone  else's  vision.     Stand  or  sit  in  a  sha- 
dow and  gaze  at  the  lights  of  distant  buildings.  Imagine 
yourself  lying  dead  in  some  space  where  wind-blown  litter  na- 
turally collects.     Soon  you  will  feel  as  if  your  very  soul  is 
leaking  out  of  your  body  as  you  exhale,  escaping  forever, 
leaving  your  shell  of  a  body  to  wander  forever  in  desolation, 
making  soft  steps  echo  faintly  among  the  cold,  dead  build- 
ings.   Walk  until  you  feel  the  foundations  of  your  life 
crack,  your  knowledge  made  useless,  your  voice  become  a  si- 
lent scream,  your  heart  a  massive  wound.     I  recommend  that 
you  take  this  walk  on  a  very  cold  night  when  the  stars  are 
sharp  points  of  light  in  a  blue-black  sky  and  the  street 
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lights  extend  in  a  line  all  the  way  to  the  horizon  and  into 
the  dream  beyond. 

Do  all  this  first  if  you  wish  to  understand.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  in  God. 

II 

After  yet  another  night  of  fitful  sleep  and  bad  dreams, 
I  drag  myself  out  to  get  a  Globe  and  come  back  to  read  it 
bleary-eyed  while  I  try  to  wake  up  properly  with  strong  cof- 
fee.    It  is  March  22,  1979,  and  one  of  my  childhood  heroes 
is  dead. 

Fifties  TV  Star  dies  Alone  In  Hotel 

New  York  (Reuter) — Actor  Al  Hodge ^  who  as  Captain  Video  in 
the  1950s  heoame  one  of  the  first  stars  on  U.S.  television^ 
died  alone  and  virtually  friendless  in  a  New  York  hotel  room 
Monday  aged  67 ^  officials  said  yesterday .    A  spokesman  for 
the  city     mortuary  said  his  body  had  so  far  not  been 
claimed. 

A  former  radio  actor ^  Hodge  could  never  find  steady  work 
after  his    eight -year -long  series  about  an  interplanetary 
space  hero  ended  in  1957 .     The  main  reason^  he  used  to  tell 
interviewers ^  was  that  the  role  had  typecast  him  forever. 
"I  couldn^t  even  do  cigaret  commercials  because  the  agency 
would  say  ^Captain  Video  doesn^t  smoke ^      he  once  recalled. 

Nothing  could  be  more  depressing  to  me  at  this  moment 
than  the  thought  of  Captain  Video  lying  dead  in  a  hotel  room, 
his  body  probably  having  lain  there  for  several  days  before 
anyone  suspected  something  was  wrong.     To  be  a  hero  to  so 
many  kids  and  end  up  friendless  and  out  of  work. . . I  wanted 
to  cry  for  him,  and  for  the  piece  of  my  childhood  that  died 
with  him.     I  was  born  in  1948,  and  we  must  have  gotten  our 
first  TV  in  1952,  so    Captain  Video  was  already  famous.  He 
was  on  Channel  5  in  New  York,  if  I  remember  correctly.  His 
sidekick  was  called  The  Ranger,  and  they  had  a  robot  named 
Tobor,  who  scared  the  hell  out  of  me.     I  thought  Captain  Vi- 
deo was  very  brave  to  blast  off  to  all  the  different  planets 
and  face  all  sorts  of  dangers.     It  never  occurred  to  me  then 
that  TV  personalities  had  ordinary  names  like  Al  Hodge  and 
that  they  could  experience  pain  and  failure  as  ordinary  peo- 
ple and  end  up  poor  in  some  hotel  room  with  no  one  to  care 
about  them. 
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I  cut  the  article  out  and  paste  it  into  my  diary.  No- 
thing else  in  the  paper  is  of  much  interest  to  me  after  this. 
It's  like  an  omen.     I  feel  the  day  is  already  a  write-off. 
It's  after  noon,  and  with  my  usual  putzing  around  I'll  pro- 
bably piss  away  another  day  that  could  have  been  useful  if  I 
had  more  energy  and  ambition. 

There's  the  sound  of  my  landlord,  Mr.  Bayer,  coming  slow- 
ly down  the  basement  steps.     He's  old  and  half -blind,  he 
makes  little  moans  or  gasps  as  he  hobbles  around,  and  he  mut- 
ters to  himself  in  German.     He's  basically  decent,  but  I'm 
still  a  little  afraid  of  him  because  he's  my  landlord.  I 
hear  him  shuffle  along  in  his  worn-out  slippers  as  he  goes 
into  the  laundry  room  that  separates  my  kitchen  from  my  bath- 
room.    He  pulls  the  light  chain.     Some  muttering  in  German. 
I  think  he's  checking  the  drain  in  the  floor.     I'm  sure  he's 
in  a  bad  mood  because  yesterday  he  had  to  have  the  drainage 
contractor  come  and  replace  a  broken  main.     I  first  noticed 
the  problem  when  I  found  dirty  water  backing  up  out  of  the 
drain.     The  first  thing  Mr.  Bayer  said  was  that  it  was  just 
a  little  clog  and  he  would  put  some  Drano  down  his  sink.  "I 
think  it's  a  little  more  serious  than  that,  Mr.  Bayer. 
There's  food  waste  in  the  puddle,"  I  said. 

"I  vill  call  dhe  drain  man.     But  if  it  is  a  broken  drain, 
dhey  vill  vant  a  tousand  dollars  to  fix  it." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said,  although  I  had  done  nothing  to  be 
sorry  about. 

So  the  following  day  the  drain  man  came  and  diagnosed 
the  problem  as  a  broken  main.     Mr.  Bayer  had  it  fixed  but 
later  said  to  me  that  these  drainage  contractors  would  break 
a  main  deliberately  with  their  probes  in  order  to  have  an 
expensive  job  to  do. 

Mr.  Bayer  knocks  on  my  kitchen  door.     I  open  it. 

"Hallo,  sir.     You  are  all  right  now  vit  dhe  vater?" 

"Yes.     Thank  you." 

"Listen,  I  am  going  to  haf  to  cut  off  dhe  cable  because 
dhe  cold  air  comes  in  trough  dhe  hole.     My  heating  bill  is 
too  much."     I  try  to  tell  him  that  there's  no  cold  air  com- 
ing in  through  the  cable  hole  and  that  I  need  my  cable  be- 
cause I  watch  a  lot  of  TV.     Besides,  I'm  paying  him  for  my 
connection.     By  his  weird  logic,  he  hopes  to  recover  a  $1,000 
drain  bill  by  reducing  his  heating  bill  by  having  the  cable 
removed  and  doing  away  with  the  little  hole  in  the  window 
sill.     It's  useless  to  try  to  argue  with  him.     When  you  try 
to  have  your  say,  he  puts  you  off  by  saying,  "Ya,  ya,  just 
listen,"  with  his  head  tilted  back  and  his  eyes  shut  (because 
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he  has  no  need  to  see  you) ,  and  his  hand  held  up  slightly  in 
a  gesture  that  says  Stop.     He*s  half -deaf  but  usually  doesn't 
wear  his  hearing  aid,  because  the  only  voice  he  cares  to  hear 
is  his  own.     He*s  from  the  old  country  and  used  to  write 
newspaper  articles  on  economics,  and  please  just  listen,  be- 
cause he  has  heard  it  all  before  and  knows  what  you  will  say 
before  you  say  it,  so  don't  bother.     The  only  way  of  circum- 
venting this  big  cement  block  of  Germanic  logic  is  to  assume 
a  plaintive  tone  ("Please^  Mr.  BayeVy  don^t  take  out  my 
cahle^^)  and  then  mention  it  to  his  wife.     His  wife  likes  me. 
If  she  does  one  of  her  whining  acts  with  him,  he'll  relent 
just  to  make  her  happy.     Mr.  Bayer  is  about  75  and  as  cheap 
as  they  come.     On  the  other  hand,  he  rented  his  basement  to 
me  for  very  little  money,  and  the  first  thing  every  strug- 
gling writer  needs  is  a  cheap  place  to  live. 

I've  been  in  this  basement  on  Haddington  Ave.  since  1975. 
Before  that,  I  lived  in  a  lovely  bachelor  apartment  on  the 
second  floor  of  an  old  house  on  Nina  St.     I  remember  thinking 
when  I  first  saw  that  place  that  it  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
place  a  writer  should  live  in  to  do  good  work.    As  it  hap- 
pened, I  wrote  very  little  there  and  almost  nothing  good.  By 
contrast,  when  I  looked  at  the  basement  on  Haddington,  I  hat- 
ed it  and  only  took  it  because  it  was  cheap.     It  was  shabby 
and  dirty,  and  when  I  moved  in,  I  stayed  away  from  it  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  first  week,  wouldn't  cook  a  meal,  and 
wouldn't  even  unpack.     I  thought  I  would  die  there  out  of 
sheer  despair,  but  I  was  to  live  there  for  ten  years  and 
write  a  lot  of  good  stories  and  publish  my  first  dozen  or  so 
books.     And  it  was  there  that  my  diaries  and  notebooks  were 
to  assume  more  importance  as  I  attempted  to  record  as  much  as 
I  could  about  my  life,  both  external  and  internal;  for  des- 
pite my  frustration,  self-loathing,  and  extremely  haphazard 
work  habits,  I  was  convinced  that  this  private  documentation 
was  all  going  to  be  important  someday.     Somehow,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  all  the  miserable  sleepless  nights  and  my  feeling 
of  disgust  with  all  the  wasted  days  were  proof  that  I  had  an 
unusual  destiny  to  fulfill;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  then  all 
my  self-inflicted  torment  was  gratuitous,  my  obsessive  desire 
for  a  literary  career  was  the  delusion  of  a  crackpot,  and  my 
abandonment  of  an  acceptable  career  in  science  was  a  mistake 
I  was  bound  to  regret. 

How  the  would-be  artist  bedevils  himself  with  his 
thoughts!     His  inner  world  is  one  of  turmoil  and  obscurity. 
He  can  be  certain  of  nothing.     He  wants,  he  wants,  he  wants 
so  desperately,  but  he  does  not  yet  know  how  to  do  or  how  to 
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be.     He  is  full  of  fragmentary  prayers.     Oh^  please,  ,  ,if  only 
...i/  somehow just  one  chance, ,He  imagines  that  if  he  is 
pure  of  heart,  some  benevolent  god  will  reach  down  out  of  the 
clouds  and  clear  the  path  with  one  mighty  sweep.     There  is 
nothing  more  pathetic  than  the  thoughts  of  the  young  artist. 
And  his  inner  struggle  will  likely  never  be  known  to  the 
world.     If  he  fails,  as  most  do,  he  will  never  attract  any 
attention  and  no  one  will  have  any  interest  in  his  private 
hell.     And  if  he  is  a  success,  he  need  never  talk  about  the 
most  distasteful  and  humiliating  aspects  of  his  life.     He  can 
gloss  over  the  past  and  focus  on  more  pleasant  things.  All 
over  this  planet  at  this  very  moment,  poor  sons  of  bitches 
who  want  to  write,  paint,  compose,  or  perform  are  treading 
water  in  the  stinking  sewers  of  their  own  minds,  and  there  is 
no  one  who  can  help  them,  for  it  is  their  own  shit  and  stink 
that  they  must  climb  out  of. 

God  almighty,  the  books  I've  written  in  my  head  between 
the  hours  of  midnight  and  5  a.m. ,  lying  in  my  nervous  torpor, 
just  stirring  it  all  around  like  so  much  mental  soup.  Where 
have  they  gone,  all  those  books?     How  I  wished  that  the  an- 
gels could  store  them  up  for  me  and  then  hand  them  back  to  me 
later  as  tangible  books  so  that  I  could  show  them  to  the 
world  and  say,  "See,  these  are  the  books  I  have  written." 
But  they  were  all  gone,  like  my  breath  dissipated  into  a 
quadrillion  tons  of  atmosphere.    What  was  the  secret  of  mak- 
ing these  thoughts  stand  still,  of  expressing  them  perfectly? 
It  was  like  removing  your  own  heart  from  your  chest  and  hold- 
ing it  up  to  the  world  and  saying,  "You  see,  this  is  what  I 
mean!"    When  I  read  something  by  a  real  writer,  not  a  quasi- 
bum  like  me,  but  a  real  writer  who  managed  to  capture  a  piece 
of  life  itself  so  that  it  resonated  with  truth,  I  would  pound 
my  head  and  thank  the  gods  that  I  had  eyes  to  be  able  to  read 
such  words;  and  at  the  same  time  I  felt  sick  because  I  could 
never  write  like  that.     This  was  all  very  mysterious  busin- 
ess, wasn't  it?    To  set  words  on  paper  before  an  indifferent 
universe  and  yet  to  make  those  words  connect  with  a  reader  in 
another  place  and  another  time,  even  long  after  one's  death. 
I  imagined  never-ending  shelves  of  all  the  books  that  had  ev- 
er been  written,  binding  each  author  to  his  time  in  human 
history  and  at  the  same  time  transcending  the  limits  of  his 
mortality.     And  all  these  people  had  made  something  out  of 
nothing.     They  had  created  by  pulling  thoughts  out  of  the 
air,  as  it  were,  and  turning  them  into  something  that  had  not 
existed  before.    Yes,  one  could  write  a  few  amusing  stories; 
even  I  could  do  that.     But  I  was  oppressed  by  the  real  books 
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that  were  beyond  me,  those  I  could  not  write.     I  simply  did 
not  know  how. 

Many  an  afternoon  I  would  sit  in  the  old  armchair  in  my 
basement  and  watch  the  shafts  of  sunlight  shine  through  the 
dirty  kitchen  window  and  illuminate  the  dust  hanging  in  the 
air.     I  was  always  alone,  and  even  the  phone  rarely  rang.  I 
imagined  a  very  different  literary  life  from  my  own.     In  my 
idealized  world,  I  would  live  in  a  comfortable  place.  It 
might  be  a  big,  old  house  on  a  tree-lined  street,  or  a  modern 
apartment  in  a  luxury  building.     In  either  case,  the  view 
from  every  window  would  be  lovely.     My  surroundings  would  be 
conducive  to  writing  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  without 
interruption.     I  would  have  an  entire  room  serving  as  a  li- 
brary and  could  acquire  all  the  books  I  wanted  without  worry- 
ing about  shelf  space.     My  home  would  be  a  place  for  inter- 
esting people  to  gather  for  stimulating  conversation.  We 
would  talk  about  lofty  subjects  or  tell  hilarious  stories  far 
into  the  night,  and  I  would  smoke  pipeful  after  pipeful  of  my 
favorite  tobacco.     My  days  would  be  spent  leisurely,  soaking 
up  culture  and  just  being  a  city  person.     IM  go  to  museums 
and  galleries,  attend  lectures  and  concerts,  see  films  and 
plays,  and  mingle  with  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of 
gathering  places,  from  seedy  bars  to  posh  clubs.     Life  would 
be  interesting  every  day.     I  would  feel  truly  alive.    And  as 
for  the  writing,  it  would  come  easily,  in  great  bursts  of 
productivity  late  at  night,  with  pipe  smoke  curling  above  my 
head  and  the  faint  white  noise  of  the  sleeping  city  coming  in 
through  the  window.     Far  from  having  to  worry  about  my  ca- 
reer, offers  would  come  to  me  every  day,  by  mail  or  phone. 
^^Please  write  us  an  artiole  on  such-and-such.  "    "Flease  send 
us  a  story  for  our  anniversary  issue.      "We^d  like  your  next 
hook  as  soon  as  possible.  "    "Would  you  come  to  our  university 
and  give  a  reading?"    "We  would  like  you  to  he  our  writer  in 
residence.  "    "You  have  won  an  award.  "    "You  are  to  receive  a 
cash  prize.  "    Naturally,  I  would  have  to  decline  many  of 
these  proposals  for  lack  of  time.     I  would  also  be  sought  af- 
ter by  beautiful  and  brilliant  women  eager  to  devote  them- 
selves to  me  in  every  way. 

The  reality  of  my  life  was  completely  opposite.     I  lived 
in  a  dump.     The  furniture  was  an  embarrassment,  and  the  bed 
in  particular  was  a  chiropractor's  nightmare.     My  book  shelf 
had  to  be  supported  at  both  ends  so  that  it  would  not  fall  a- 
part.     The  walls  were  bare  concrete.     Since  it  was  a  base- 
ment, I  was  vulnerable  to  water  seepage  after  a  heavy  rain. 
The  kitchen  appliances  were  ancient.     The  kitchen  light  had 
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to  be  turned  on  and  off  by  twisting  the  bulb  because  the  pull 
chain  was  stuck,     I  had  only  a  shower  stall  instead  of  a 
bathtub,  and  its  metal  frame  was  rusting  away.     All  around 
the  edges  of  the  bathroom  the  concrete  walls  were  crumbling. 
The  only  good  points  of  the  place,  apart  from  the  cheap  rent, 
were  the  large  size  and  the  high  ceiling.     It  was  also  quite 
warm  in  the  winter  —  in  fact,  too  warm.     Far  from  losing 
heat  through  any  hole,  as  my  landlord  believed,  I  was  slowly 
baked  by  the  forced  air  heating  system,  and  the  air  was  so 
dry  I  often  hung  up  wet  towels.     The  view  from  my  window  was 
of  the  side  of  the  house  next  door.     The  place  was  usually 
quiet,  except  when  the  Bayers  yelled  at  each  other  in  German. 
My  home  was  not  a  place  for  interesting  people  to  congregate. 
I  had  very  few  visitors.    My  two  best  friends,  Roger  and  Al- 
lan, did  not  visit  me;  I  visited  them.     My  married  girlfriend 
at  this  time,  Glenda,  visited  me  two  or  three  times  a  month. 
My  evenings  were  generally  spent  watching  TV  until  late  at 
night.     I  found  it  difficult  to  write  and  would  avoid  it  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch.     Even  reading  a  book  was  often  beyond  my 
concentration.     I  was  perpetually  restless,  suffered  from  in- 
somnia, had  bad  dreams,  and  awoke  around  eleven,  feeling 
groggy  instead  of  refreshed.     I  had  no  more  than  a  few  proper 
nights*  sleep  a  month.     I  felt  tired  and  apathetic.     I  almost 
never  went  out  to  see  or  do  anything  for  entertainment  or 
culture.     In  truth,  I  led  an  extremely  narrow  life.     If  I  had 
books  to  sell,  I  went  out  on  the  street  and  then  came  home 
too  tired  to  do  anything  else.     Between  books  I  just  stayed 
home,  depressed.     I  didn't  feel  very  alive,  and  there  were  no 
bursts  of  productivity.     Although  I  was  willing  to  call  my- 
self a  writer,  I  knew  there  was  a  big  difference  between  me 
and  the  real  writers  —  the  ones  who  were  treated  like  im- 
portant people,  the  ones  whose  books  were  available  in  all 
the  stores.     No  great  offers  were  coming  to  me.    Aside  from 
my  little  books,  my  only  other  source  of  income  was  the  three 
sex  magazines  I  wrote  for  —  Elite ^  Rustler ^  and  Mink^  which 
were  all  published  by  the  same  publisher.     These  magazines 
never  stuck  to  a  proper  schedule,  so  the  income  was  irregular 
—  maybe  $150  a  month,  on  average.     I  liked  the  work,  but  I 
sometimes  had  disagreements  with  the  publisher,  who  often 
bumped  my  articles  without  telling  me  and  didn't  pay  kill 
fees. 

The  main  advice  I  was  getting  at  this  time  came  from  two 
sources.     Glenda,  who  was  a  refined  older  woman,  said  that  I 
was  hurting  my  future  prospects  by  writing  for  "those  awful 
magazines."    And  my  local  literary  mentor,  Paul  Jewel,  an 
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Englishman  who  was  well-known  for  his  writing  and  art  work 
among  the  small  presses  of  Canada,  the  U.S.,  and  England, 
said  that  I  was  demeaning  myself  by  peddling  my  books  on  the 
street.     Jewel  had  published  a  hundred  books  with  small 
presses  and  scarcely  made  two  dimes  from  any  of  them.  He 
created  for  the  joy  of  creating  and  regarded  his  books  as 
calling  cards  for  meeting  other  talented  people.     He  had  ar- 
ranged an  introduction  for  me  with  the  people  at  Stagecoach 
Press,  and  it  looked  like  they  might  do  a  book  of  my  stories. 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  pay  for  half  the  print 
run  myself  and  sell  my  copies  on  the  street,  but  when  I  told 
Jewel  that  I  had  suggested  this  to  the  Stagecoach  people,  he 
practically  fainted  and  told  me  that  I  had  done  an  incredibly 
stupid  thing  and  that  the  Stagecoach  editors  would  regard  me 
as  a  nut.     As  it  later  developed.  Stagecoach  declined  the 
manuscript.     Sometime  later.  Jewel  said  that  one  of  the  edit- 
ors had  said  something  to  him  about  me  that  I  wouldn't  be 
very  happy  to  hear.     I  said,  "In  that  case,  don't  tell  me." 
And  he  never  did. 

I  accepted  the  fact  that  some  people  thought  I  was  being 
very  stupid  with  this  street  selling  business.     I'm  not  the 
sort  of  person  who  has  to  shore  up  his  reputation  by  making 
sure  that  everyone  in  a  position  of  influence  thinks  well  of 
him.     I  leave  it  to  Fate.     If  I  make  a  bad  impression,  too 
bad  for  me.     If  I'm  judged  unfairly,  same  thing.     It's  not 
worth  fighting  about.     It  would  be  more  demeaning  to  try  to 
defend  myself  to  someone  who  was  determined  to  have  a  bad  o- 
pinion  of  me.     Beyond  that,  there  was  another  reason  why  I 
did  nothing  to  repair  any  damage  to  my  reputation  brought  a- 
bout  by  my  actions  or  attitudes:   I  really  didn't  feel  I  de- 
served success  yet.     I  wasn't  a  wordly  person,  I  didn't  know 
a  great  deal  about  life,  I  had  little  to  show  for  myself,  I 
had  many  character  faults,  and,  finally,  I  had  not  suffered 
enough. 

Ill 

Roger,  Allan,  and  I  got  together  at  either  of  their  plac- 
es every  Friday  or  Saturday  evening.     Although  I  was  six 
years  older  than  Roger  and  nine  years  older  than  Allan,  no- 
body felt  any  age  difference,  and  we  seemed  like  a  natural 
trio.    We  were  all  intelligent,  anti-social  creative  types, 
we  all  had  a  warped  sense  of  humor,  and  we  were  all  Aquari- 
ans.    Roger  and  Allan  were  first  cousins  (their  mothers  were 
sisters).     I  had  met  Allan  in  '75  when  we  worked  in  a  pub- 
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lisher's  warehouse  at  Bathurst  and  King,     During  lunch  one 
day  he  asked  me  if  I  ever  read  the  National  Lampoon,  and  I 
told  him  I'd  been  published  in  it  twice.     That  began  our 
friendship,  and  later  he  introduced  me  to  his  cousin. 

Roger  and  Allan  were  going  to  be  big  rock  stars.  Allan 
wrote  lyrics  and  sang,  and  Roger  wrote  the  music  and  played 
bass.     (The  songs  originated  with  Allan's  lyrics;  Roger  then 
wrote  the  music.)     They  were  heavily  into  progressive  rock, 
and  I  soon  became  indoctrinated.     These  guys  not  only  bought 
all  the  new  albums,  they  even  bought  different  pressings  of 
the  same  album.     They  had  enormous  record  collections  and  ex- 
pensive stereo  equipment.     They  talked  constantly  about  their 
plans  for  their  own  band.     Allan  insisted  he  would  someday 
put  Mick  Jagger  to  shame,  and  Roger  had  already  worked  out 
the  complete  instrumentation  for  their  songs,  as  well  as  the 
stage  effects  for  their  concerts.     They  were  so  sure  of  them- 
selves, I  took  it  for  granted  it  was  all  going  to  happen. 

The  unlikely  name  for  this  band-to-be  was  Carp  Theatre, 
a  name  that  sprang  up  in  Roger's  head  while  they  were  watch- 
ing a  bad  movie.     They  needed  two  more  musicians,  but  finding 
them  was  not  going  to  be  easy.     Roger  had  a  domineering  ego 
and  not  much  patience.     He  was  going  to  be  the  boss,  no  argu- 
ment.   Allan  was  more  passive  and  subordinated  himself  auto- 
matically to  Roger's  will,  so  there  was  no  conflict  between 
them.     They  were  intellectually  alike  but  emotionally  differ- 
ent . 

Roger  and  Allan  were  the  products  of  two  very  different 
home  environments.     Roger  had  grown  up  with  unlimited  free- 
dom.    His  parents  were  easy-going  and  never  criticized  him. 
He  hung  around  with  older  people  and  developed  a  very  strong, 
independent  personality.     He  loved  feeling  superior  to  others 
and  showing  off  his  intellect.     In  high  school,  he  learned 
poker  out  of  a  book  and  cleaned  everyone  out  on  a  school 
trip. 

Roger  didn't  care  what  anyone  thought  of  him,  and  he 
could  not  be  manipulated,  especially  by  emotion.     He  refused 
to  "need"  anyone  —  even  Allan  and  me.     On  the  rare  occasion 
when  one  of  us  might  be  pissed  off  at  him  and  stay  away,  he 
didn't  care.    We  could  stay  away  as  long  as  we  wanted.  It 
didn't  make  any  difference  to  him.     He  was  rational  to  the 
point  of  detachment  and  considered  life  as  a  series  of  chal- 
lenges to  be  met  by  analytical  thinking.     Although  he  had 
gone  to  a  Catholic  high  school,  he  was  a  confirmed  atheist. 
He  had  no  use  for  most  of  humanity,  he  was  something  of  a 
racist,  and  he  hated  his  own  sister,  whom  he  referred  to  as  a 
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"potato."  He  had  actually  considered  killing  her  because  she 
was  so  stupid. 

Roger's  personal  world  was  reflected  in  his  room.  (Actu- 
ally, he  had  two  rooms  to  himself  —  a  bedroom  and  the  rec 
room  where  we  got  together.)     He  had  his  records  and  his  ste- 
reo, his  bass  guitar,  his  TV,  piles  of  books,  magazines,  and 
comics,  games  of  all  sorts,  models,  art  supplies,  and  an  as- 
sortment of  goofy  toys  and  kitsch  objects  such  as  rubber 
snakes,  plastic  dinosaurs,  and  cheap  prizes  from  boxes  of 
Lucky  Elephant  Popcorn.     He  liked  things  more  than  people, 
and  he  once  told  me  he  wouldn't  mind  being  stranded  alone  on 
Mars  as  long  as  he  had  a  good  stockpile  of  music,  a  lifetime 
supply  of  Coke,  and  some  scientific  equipment  to  do  experi- 
ments with. 

Roger  had  in  fact  done  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.     His  major  was  biology,  even 
though  he  never  intended  to  become  a  biologist.     He  just 
liked  studying  lower  forms  of  life,  especially  disgusting 
crawly  things.     Two  anecdotes  come  to  mind:  Roger  enrolled  in 
a  parasitology  course  normally  intended  for  grad  students. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  course,  the  professor  had  each  stu- 
dent introduce  himself  and  say  what  his  future  plans  were. 
One  student  after  another  gave  a  predictable  answer  about 
working  in  some  highly  technical  field  of  biology.    When  Rog- 
er's turn  came,  he  said  he  intended  to  become  a  rock  musi- 
cian, whereupon  the  rest  of  the  class  burst  out  laughing. 
Roger  ended  up  getting  the  highest  mark  in  the  class.  The 
second  anecdote  also  concerns  this  parasitology  course.  Rog- 
er   went  to  the  graduate  library  and  read  everything  his  pro- 
fessor had  ever  published.     In  particular,  he  practically 
memorized  his  professor's  doctoral  dissertation,  which  dealt 
with  the  life  cycle  of  a  certain  parasitic  worm.     He  figured 
that  this  lowly  worm  was  so  dear  to  the  prof's  heart  that  it 
was  bound  to  show  up  on  the  final  exam.     It  did,  and  Roger 
got  an  A+. 

Roger  had  recently  gotten  a  job  at  the  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Board,  thanks  to  his  Uncle  Harvey,  who  was  a  supervisor. 
He  had  passed  his  probationary  period  as  a  claims  adjudicator 
trainee  with  a  superlative  grade  from  his  supervisor  and  was 
eager  to  move  up  the  ladder.     Although  he  saw  through  all  the 
bureaucratic  bullshit  at  once,  he  could  be  "whatever  they 
want  me  to  be,"  as  he  put  it.     "I  can  learn  any  game  and  beat 
anyone  else  at  it."    He  was  already  getting  a  reputation  as 
"Harvey's  super -smart  nephew,"  and  nobody  hassled  him. 

Allan's  background  and  present  situation  were  less  happy. 
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He  had  an  overbearing  father  who  was  a  materialist,  a  know- 
it-all,  an  alcoholic,  and  a  constant  critic  of  both  Allan  and 
Roger.     He  ridiculed  their  ambition  to  form  a  rock  band.  He 
wanted  Allan  to  go  to  university  and  get  a  good -paying  job 
instead.    Allan  was  extremely  intelligent,  but  he  had  dropped 
out  of  high  school  because  he  was  bored  and  because  everyone 
thought  he  was  weird.     He  was  very  sensitive  to  criticism  and 
usually  stayed  in  his  room  to  avoid  his  father.     His  only  de- 
fense for  his  wounded  pride  was  a  mantle  of  cynicism,  and  the 
only  things  that  made  him  happy  were  music  and  soft  drugs. 
His  mother  was  a  likable  sort,  but  she  was  a  marshmallow  who 
wanted  her  family  to  be  together  and  happy  like  nice  families 
on  TV.    Allan  resented  the  fact  that  she  didn't  stick  up  for 
him  if  he  had  a  dispute  with  his  father.     There  was  also  a 
kid  brother,  who  shared  Allan's  room.     His  main  interests 
were  destroying  the  toys  his  parents  bought  him  and  killing 
or  injuring  small  animals.     I'm  sure  there  are  many  families 
in  the  suburbs  just  like  this.     Basically,  Allan  was  an  hon- 
orable and  good  person,  and  I  sympathized  with  him  because  I 
saw  in  him  a  reflection  of  myself  and  my  own  situation  when 
I  was  younger. 

At  this  time  Allan  was  working  at  one  of  his  shitty  jobs. 
He  had  a  series  of  them,  which  lasted  maybe  three  to  six 
months,  after  which  he  would  get  fed  up  and  quit.     He  was  now 
working  in  a  chemical  warehouse,  where  he  had  to  measure 
quantities  of  liquids  and  powders,  many  of  which  were  danger- 
ous. 

So  these  were  my  two  friends  who  aspired  to  be  famous 
rock-and-rollers .     The  suburbs  are  full  of  basement  guitar- 
ists, drummers,  song  writers,  and  what  have  you,  all  scraping 
and  pounding  and  scribbling  away  in  the  hope  of  lifting  them- 
selves out  of  the  misery  of  an  oppressive  home  environment, 
or  getting  regular  sex  for  the  first  time,  or  having  enough 
money  to  be  free  of  bad  jobs,  or  making  up  for  all  the  shit 
they  had  to  put  up  with  in  high  school,  or,   in  a  few  cases, 
creating  something  intelligent  and  original  in  an  increasing- 
ly banal  and  brainless  world.     Allan's  motivations  were  a 
combination  of  all  these  factors.     Roger's  were  different. 
Although  he  sincerely  wanted  to  put  this  band  together,  he 
was  a  hobbyist  at  heart.     He  wrote  and  played  music  because 
he  could  do  it  well  and  because  he  enjoyed  it.     But  he  was 
not  the  type  to  bang  his  head  against  a  wall  or  allow  himself 
to  be  exploited,  and  he  loathed  the  idea  of  failing  at  any- 
thing.    If  he  could  not  control  a  situation,  if  he  could  not 
lay  everything  out  in  advance  and  follow  his  own  logically- 
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constructed  plan,  he  would  walk  away  from  it. 

To  some  extent  my  own  fantasies  were  mingled  with  their 
ambitions.     I  saw  myself  becoming  a  part  of  their  —  how 
shall  I  phrase  it  —  sphere  of  creativity ^  and  having  a 
chance  to  meet  influential  people  and  getting  my  writing  pub- 
lished.    It  was  all  vague,  which  is  what  made  it  seem  possi- 
ble.    The  vague  dream  is  wonderfully  impervious  to  the  sharp 
prick  of  reality. 

The  difficulties  of  getting  this  band  together  became  ap- 
parent early.     It  was  not  only  a  question  of  finding  people 
who  were  competent  but  also  finding  competent  people  who  were 
reasonably  sane,  willing  to  work  hard  and  stick  with  it,  and 
willing  to  subordinate  themselves  to  Roger. 

I  attended  several  rehearsals,  which  usually  took  place 
in  the  basement  of  their  friend  Robbie,  whose  parents  were 
never  around.     Robbie  was  a  fat,  happy-go-lucky  slob  who 
lived  in  a  perpetual  mess  in  his  basement  bedroom.     He  was 
very  funny,  and  we  got  along  well.     We  both  had  cars,  so  we 
helped  transport  the  equipment.     Then  we  kept  out  of  the  way 
and  observed  Carp  Theatre *s  attempts  to  give  birth  to  itself. 

The  most  proficient  guitarist  who  tried  out  with  them  was 
a  fellow  named  Sid,  whose  father  was  an  architect.     Sid  was 
at  the  point  in  his  life  when  he  would  soon  have  to  choose 
between  this  music  business  or  going  to  university  and  pre- 
paring for  a  "serious"  career.     Allan  and  Roger  liked  his 
playing,  and  he  seemed  pretty  sane,  but  when  we  rehearsed  at 
his  house  on  one  occasion  and  I  had  a  chance  to  see  his  home 
environment,  I  didn^t  think  he*d  stick  with  the  band.     It  was 
too  much  the  home  of  an  architect  and  too  full  of  his  fath- 
er's presence  to  allow  a  musician's  personality  to  feel  com- 
fortable.    Sid  was  always  a  little  evasive  about  his  commit- 
ment to  the  band,  and  after  a  while  he  dropped  out  to  think 
it  over.     As  I  predicted,  he  finally  decided  to  go  to  univer- 
sity. 

Another  guy  I  met  was  Mike,  a  very  disturbed  kid  with  bad 
skin  and  unhygienic  habits.     He  lived  with  an  old  woman  who 
was  his  guardian.     He  seemed  totally  directionless  and  with- 
out any  self-confidence.     He  wanted  to  be  a  rock  musician  be- 
cause the  only  girl  he  had  ever  made  it  with  had  recently 
dropped  him,  and  this  was  his  way  of  making  her  sorry.  He 
showed  up  with  his  guitar  one  night,  only  to  realize  too  late 
that  it  wasn't  working  properly,  so  we  ended  up  just  talking. 
I  never  heard  him  play,  but  Allan  and  Roger  said  he  would  al- 
ways be  strictly  a  basement  guitarist. 

Another  sad  case  I  met  was  a  guitarist  named  Doug,  who 
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worked  as  a  clerk  in  an  insurance  company.     His  specialty  was 
playing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  as  a  heavy  metal  song. 
Allan  and  Roger  used  to  ridicule  him  behind  his  back  years 
before,  but  he  was  invited  to  play  for  them  one  evening  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  see  if  he*d  gotten  any  better  since 
then.     I  remember  watching  Allan  and  Roger  exchange  looks  of 
suppressed  laughter  as  Doug  scraped  away  pathetically  in  the 
hope  of  impressing  them.     Later,  he  and  I  played  a  game  of 
darts  while  he  talked  about  his  job  at  the  insurance  company, 
which,  he  assured  me,  he  would  quit  if  it  looked  like  Carp 
Theatre  was  going  to  be  big.     He  was  a  very  stupid  guy  who 
said  things  like,  "I  seen  him  coming"  and  "I  done  that  real 
good."    He  was  going  with  a  girl  who  was  eager  to  get  married 
and  have  kids. 

There  were  also  two  drummers.     One  was  an  intense,  hyper 
sort  of  guy  named  Alex,  who  had  a  manic  laugh  and  talked  a 
lot.     Allan  told  me  privately,  "He*s  obviously  on  drugs,  but 
he  denies  it."    Alex  seemed  pretty  good  as  a  drummer,  but  af- 
ter a  while  he  became  unreliable.     He  would  show  up  late  or 
not  at  all,  and  Roger  decided  abruptly  that  Alex  was  out. 

The  other  drummer  was  a  Chinese  guy  whom  Allan  and  Roger 
referred  to  as  "Buddy  Lich."    He  had  taught  himself  drums  by 
playing  along  with  records,  which  Roger  told  me  was  the  worst 
possible  way  to  learn  drums.     They  heard  him  once  and  told 
him  politely  that  he  should  learn  to  play  properly.  Buddy 
Lich  told  them,  "You  guys  don*t  know  a  great  drummer  when  you 
hear  one."    His  parting  words  from  the  door  were,  "Look  me  up 
in  L.A.  in  a  few  years." 

As  I  said,  the  suburbs  are  full  of  characters  like  these. 
God  knows  how  many  thousands  of  them  there  are  all  over  this 
continent.     The  vast  majority  of  them  are  destined  to  forsake 
their  pipe  dreams  and  go  straight,  and  quite  a  few  of  them 
will  carry  a  clot  of  frustration  in  their  guts  that  will 
weigh  them  down  and  color  their  whole  view  of  reality  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.     The  unfulfilled  desire  is  the  most 
widespread  illness  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

IV 

Around  the  end  of  February,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend  Barry  Isaacs  in  Israel.     Barry  was  an  aspiring  writer 
from  Winnipeg  who  had  moved  to  Israel  permanently  in  1975. 
He  was  the  person  most  responsible  for  jump-starting  me  out 
of  my  terrible  lethargy  at  that  time,  and  we  had  been  cor- 
responding ever  since. 
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Jerusalem 
Feb.  18^  1979 

Hello J 

I  find  myself  answering  you  most  seriously  when  you  pose 
a  serious  question^  i.e.^  should  you  publish  another  Mental 
Cases  or  do  as  Vaul  Jewel  says  and  publish  nioe^  not  to  sell 
hut  to  send  to  ^important'  people,    Lou^  burn  this  letter ^ 
lest  it  hurt  a  guy  I  genuinely  like,    Vaul  is  I  guess  fifteen 
years  my  elder  and  if  I  thought  his  fate  was  mine  in  fifteen 
years J  I^d  quit.    Like  it  or  not^  the  public  is  the  only  au- 
dience that  really  means  anything.    You^re  not  reaching  the 
wrong  people  ^demeaning  ^  yourself  selling  your  work,  louvre 
reaching  the  finest  critics  you  have. 

What  Vaul  is  suggesting  to  you  is  to  join  his  neato  un- 
successful writers  club.    It's  like  stamp  collecting.    In  no 
time  whatever y  you  'II  get  correspondence  from  all  the  frus- 
trated visionaries  you  can  ask  for. 

Vlease  trust  me  on  this.    Vaults  people  are  a  club  just 
as  university  professor-poets  are  a  club.    They  publish  their 
own  members  and  review  themselves  and  have  all  the  trappings 
of  being  influential  writers ^  except  for  one  —  they  won 't 
survive. 

If  you  take  the  Jewel  method  your  life  will  change  in 
ways  that  may  initially  impress  you.    You  will  be  published 
more  often  and  you  may  even  get  a  few  chapbooks  of  your  sto- 
ries out.    And  these  publications  and  chapbooks  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  other  club  members.    The  only  difference 
between  this  and  sewing  circle  poetry  mags  is  an  assumption 
of  superiority.    And  after  reading  hundreds  of  these  'super- 
ior' writing  mags^  believe  me^  the  assumption  is  groundless. 

If  you're  willing  to  fight  and  knock  down  the  walls  of 
the  Canadian  writing  establishment ^  then  don't  desist  or 
they  'II  win, 

Bestj 
Barry 

V 

Around  the  middle  of  April,  I  roused  myself  from  my  leth- 
argy and  decided  that  IM  better  put  together  a  second  little 
book  in  order  to  have  something  to  sell  on  the  street  by  the 
time  the  warm  weather  arrived.     I  had  plenty  of  usable  sto- 
ries in  my  files.     The  only  other  thing  required  was  art 
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work.    Roger  agreed  to  compose  a  cover  using  a  weird  photo 
and  some  Letraset.     I  spent  several  nights  (literally  up  all 
night)  concocting  the  interior  art  using  my  own  picture  file 
as  a  source  of  collage  material,  and  I  created  some  wonder- 
fully dreadful  collages,  which  combined  images  from  medical 
magazines,  space  magazines,  and  high  school  and  college  year- 
books. 

The  name  of  this  little  brainchild  was  World  Under  Anaes- 
thesia^ and  it  would  be  the  first  book  to  bear  the  Charnel 
House  imprint.     I  would  design  and  typeset  it  myself  and  then 
take  it  to  a  printer. 

Mental  Cases  had  been  printed  in  Louisiana  for  very  lit- 
tle money  (my  friend  in  New  Orleans  had  done  it  as  a  special 
issue  of  his  literary  magazine),  so  I  had  no  idea  how  expen- 
sive printing  was  in  Canada.     After  a  few  calls  to  local 
printers  to  get  estimates,  I  was  in  a  state  of  panic.  I 
rushed  down  to  the  phone  company  and  looked  up  some  printers 
in  the  Buffalo  Yellow  Pages.     I  got  a  far  better  price  in 
Buffalo,  and  since  I  had  a  car,  I  could  deliver  the  book  in 
person  and  pick  it  up  again.     Problem  solved. 

About  this  time  I  got  a  call  from  a  guy  named  Carmine  Ga- 
lante,  who  said  he  was  a  novelist  and  a  film-maker.     He  had 
gotten  my  name  from  Monty  Weinberg,  the  porn  magazine  pub- 
lisher I  was  writing  for,  and  he  said  he  needed  someone  to 
read  his  novel  manuscript  and  edit  it  for  presentation  to  a 
publisher.     I  had  had  a  lot  of  experience  reading  manuscripts 
at  my  old  job  at  Exposition  Press,  so  I  said  I'd  be  willing 
to  have  a  look  at  it,  after  which  we  could  talk  about  what 
editing  it  would  need.    He  sounded  enthusiastic  over  the 
phone,  so  I  thought  just  possibly  IM  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  a  commercial  novel  and  pocket  a  nice  fee  for  cleaning 
it  up. 

Galante  came  by  that  evening,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
named  Frank,  who  was  helping  him  create  an  "entertainment 
conglomerate."    The  idea  was  that  a  huge  advance  from  a  pub- 
lisher for  the  novel  would  provide  the  money  for  a  series  of 
film  projects,  and  these  in  turn  would  finance  a  number  of 
merchandising  spin-offs.     The  only  specific  creative  thing 
Galante  had  done  so  far  was  to  film  a  beauty  contest,  and  I 
had  only  his  word  for  that.     He  and  his  friend  dressed  like  a 
couple  of  dandies,  and  both  had  crew  cuts.     Galante  reminded 
me  of  an  old-time  gangster.     He  was  a  glib  talker  and  had  a 
slick  manner  about  him.     He  was  very  interested  to  see  the 
manuscript  of  World  Under  Anaesthesia y  although  all  he  did 
was  glance  at  a  few  words  and  say,  "Far  out"  or  "Fantastic"  a 
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few  times.    When  I  showed  him  a  personal  letter  I  had  once 
received  from  Henry  Miller,  he  immediately  asked  if  he  could 
photocopy  it  to  impress  prospective  publishers  by  telling 
them  that  the  recipient  of  this  letter  had  edited  the  manu- 
script.    I  suppressed  my  shock  and  replied  politely,  "I  don*t 
think  that  would  be  appropriate." 

Galante  handed  me  his  300-page  manuscript,  beautifully 
typed  and  bound  in  a  handsome  folder,  and  asked  me  to  sign  a 
receipt,  which  I  did.     Tucked  inside  was  a  short  story  he  al- 
so wanted  me  to  read.    After  a  little  while,  I  walked  the  two 
of  them  outside  to  their  car,  which  was  a  fully-restored 
classic  car  from  the  40 's.     It  was  a  beauty,  but  somehow  it 
seemed  all  wrong  for  a  couple  of  crass  characters  like  these. 

That  evening  I  cleared  my  desk  and  made  ready  to  read  Ga- 
lante* s  novel  conscientiously.     It  was  titled  Eow  To  Make  A 
Million  Dollars  In  Marijuana.     I  read  about  30  pages  and  gave 
up.     It  was  as  bad  as  most  of  the  novels  I'd  read  at  Exposi- 
tion, only  more  hyped  and  vulgar.     There  was  no  question  of 
fixing  it  up;  it  was  hopeless.     As  for  his  short  story,  tit- 
led "Flipper,"  it  was  a  pornographic  story  about  a  girl  with 
deformed  arms  and  legs.     It  was  supposed  to  be  funny. 

I  called  Galante  the  next  morning  and  told  him  I  could 
pass  by  his  place  in  the  afternoon.     I  didn't  say  anything 
about  his  novel  and  story.     He  gave  me  his  address,  which  was 
on  Yonge  St. 

The  building  in  question  was  an  old  commercial  building 
between  Queen  and  King  Streets,  and  he  had  a  large  space  on 
the  fourth  floor  that  he  appeared  to  be  living  in.     He  had  a 
little  office  area,  where  Frank  was  sitting  at  an  old  desk 
making  a  letterhead  with  Letraset.     This  was  evidently  the 
first  step  in  creating  their  entertainment  conglomerate. 

I  made  some  polite  conversation  before  getting  down  to 
his  manuscript.     I  asked  him  how  he  could  afford  to  rent  such 
a  large  space  and,  more  specifically,  how  he  was  supporting 
himself.     "People  give  me  money,"  he  replied  without  a  trace 
of  irony. 

"People  give  you  money?     For  what?" 
"Because  they  like  me,"  he  said. 

I  decided  to  let  that  particular  subject  drop  and  then 
took  his  manuscript  out  of  my  case.     He  smiled,  expecting  a 
great  compliment.     "Carmine,"  I  began  hesitantly,  because  I 
didn^t  want  to  hurt  his  feelings,  "ninety-nine-point -nine- 
nine  percent  of  the  human  race  cannot  write  a  novel,  so  it's 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

"Did  you  read  it  all?" 
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"I  read  thirty  pages." 

"So  your  opinion  is  a  thirty-page  opinion  of  a  three- 
hundred-page  book." 

There  was  no  point  arguing  with  this  guy.     "Well,  you 
asked  for  my  opinion,  and  I*ve  given  it.     You* re  free  to  dis- 
regard it . " 

"I  do  disregard  it,"  he  said  pointedly.  "It  so  happens  I 
gave  it  to  a  professor  up  at  York,  and  he  said  it  was  terrif- 
ic and  he  could  fix  it  up  for  five  hundred  dollars." 

"Naturally,"  I  replied.  "His  interest  is  in  getting  some 
money  out  of  you.  If  he  told  you  it  was  hopeless,  there* d  be 
nothing  for  you  to  pay  him  for."  This  seemed  to  take  some  of 
the  wind  out  of  his  sails. 

"It*s  possible,  but  he*s  a  professor,  and  you're  just  a 
guy  who  stands  on  the  street  trying  to  sell  a  book  you  pub- 
lished yourself." 

"Okay,  do  what  you  want.     It's  your  manuscript." 

"How  about  'Flipper'?    Did  you  read  that?" 

"Yeah.     I  didn't  care  for  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  thought  it  was  pretty  offensive  and  not  very  funny." 

"Well,  some  of  your  new  book  looked  pretty  offensive, 
judging  from  some  of  the  words  I  saw  in  it." 

Uhat  an  idiot ^  I  thought.     "Every  person  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion,"  I  said,  smiling  blandly.     Then  I  bade  my  fare- 
wells.    Frank  sat  quietly  and  didn't  say  a  word  the  whole 
time.     On  my  way  out,  I  saw  that  he  had  applied  three  or  four 
letters  with  his  Letraset. 

When  I  returned  home,  I  noticed  three  dog  turds  and  three 
rusty  batteries  lying  together  in  the  gutter  near  my  house. 
It  was  a  sign,  and  I  understood  it  at  once:  ^it  'powers  tine 
world. 

VI 

I  received  World  Under  Anaesthesia  from  the  printer  the 
last  week  of  May  but  did  not  begin  selling  it  on  the  street 
until  the  third  week  of  June.     In  the  interim,  I  had  to  sat- 
isfy my  annual  obligation  to  my  family  by  going  down  to  Long 
Island  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Visiting  one's  family  is  only  a  vacation  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term.     A  real  vacation  is  a  trip  to  some  place 
that  is  beautiful  and  interesting,  where  you  can  relax,  spend 
your  time  exactly  as  you  want  at  every  moment,  and  come  back 
feeling  refreshed.     I've  had  one  vacation  in  my  life  that  was 
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almost  like  that.    All  my  annual  visits  to  Long  Island  were 
colored  by  the  fact  that  getting  away  from  my  family  was  one 
of  my  main  reasons  for  moving  to  Canada.    My  parents,  under 
whose  roof  I  had  spent  some  terrible  years,  were  the  ones  I 
had  to  get  away  from  most,  and  it  would  be  some  years  yet  be- 
fore we  would  feel  "normal"  with  each  other  again. 

Most  of  the  time  I  preferred  to  stay  with  my  grandpar- 
ents, because  I  got  along  with  them  better.     They  lived  in  a 
section  of  Queens  known  as  Jamaica,  in  the  same  house  where  I 
was  a  little  boy.     It  was  a  two-family  house,  and  I  lived  up- 
stairs until  I  was  nine. 

Jamaica  was  a  good  area  in  the  50 's  —  economically  heal- 
thy and  physically  attractive.     The  main  street  was  (and  is) 
Jamaica  Avenue,  over  which  ran  the  "elevator  train,"  as  I 
used  to  call  it  —  the  elevated  J  Line.     Jamaica  Avenue  had  a 
lot  of  good  stores  and  was  considered  a  prime  shopping  area. 
It  also  had  a  lot  of  movie  theatres,  where  I  went  to  see  all 
the  monster  movies.     The  Savoy,  the  Aid en,  and  the  Merrick 
were  my  favorites.     These  were  all  big,  old  theatres  of  the 
type  that  nobody  builds  any  more.     The  best  theatre  on  Jamai- 
ca Avenue,  however,  was  the  Valencia,  which  belonged  to  the 
Loew*s  chain.     It  rarely  showed  the  kind  of  movies  I  liked, 
but  I  remember  it  for  its  size  and  elegance.    All  these  thea- 
tres are  gone  now,  as  are  all  the  good  stores.     The  "el"  has 
also  been  shortened,  and  the  full  light  of  day  now  shines 
down  on  an  avenue  that  seems  shabbier  and  less  interesting 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Jamaica  north  of  the  avenue  was  the  better  part.  It  was 
ethnic  but  very  white.  My  grandparents  lived  well  north,  in 
a  neighborhood  of  large  houses,  all  of  which  were  completely 
different.  My  other  grandmother  lived  just  south  of  the  ave- 
nue, in  a  much  poorer  section.  She  had  a  large  apartment  in 
an  old  but  clean  building.  She  had  been  widowed  at  an  early 
age  and  never  remarried. 

Every  year  when  I  returned  to  Jamaica  to  visit,  it  seemed 
a  little  more  decrepit.     The  same  old  people  sat  looking  out 
of  their  windows  waiting  to  die.     My  grandfather  was  one  of 
them.     He  had  no  desire  to  see  or  do  anything,  and  he  never 
made  any  American  friends.     He  only  liked  his  compatriots 
from  the  old  country.     Like  a  lot  of  people,  he  had  worked 
hard  all  his  life  and  didn't  know  anything  else.     Every  time 
I  sat  in  the  living  room  and  looked  out  at  the  street,  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  what  an  incredibly  small  world  this  was 
for  most  of  these  people.     No  culture  or  anything.     Just  the 
house  and  the  backyard  and  an  endless  succession  of  meals  be- 
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ing  cooked,  and  the  highlight  of  the  day  was  the  mail,  which 
was  mainly  bills,  cheques,  or  advertising.     My  grandfather 
didn't  know  the  name  of  the  planet  he  lived  on,  but  he  knew 
when  to  expect  his  dividend  cheques  from  all  his  stocks. 

Queens  is  strange.     It's  not  exactly  the  city,  and  it's 
not  exactly  the  suburbs.     It's  located  on  Long  Island,  as  is 
Brookl3m,  but  nobody  in  these  boroughs  thinks  of  himself  as 
living  on  Long  Island.     If  you're  going  "out  to  Long  Island," 
you're  going  to  Nassau  or  Suffolk  Counties.     Even  the  high- 
ways have  signs  directing  you  to  Long  Island,  even  though 
you're  already  on  it.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you're  going 
"into  New  York,"  it's  understood  you  mean  Manhattan,  even 
though  technically  you're  already  in  New  York  City.     This  is 
very  illogical  to  outsiders  but  perfectly  sensible  to  New 
Yorkers. 

After  World  War  Two,  my  parents'  generation  got  married 
and  started  families,  and  sometime  in  the  50 's  they  moved  out 
to  Long  Island,  to  one  of  the  many  new  suburban  developments 
of  split-levels.     The  husbands  would  commute  to  the  city  by 
train  or  car  and  would  gradually  become  grey-haired,  pot- 
bellied, chain-smoking  alcoholics,  and  their  wives  would  be- 
come fat  and  spend  their  time  shopping,  going  to  doctors,  and 
cleaning  their  houses  compulsively.     The  kids  would  have  ev- 
ery material  comfort,  go  to  nice  suburban  schools  (the  more 
Jewish,    the  better),  go  to  college,  and  end  up  in  a  good 
business  or  profession,  with  their  own  suburban  houses,  their 
own  families,  and  even  more  money,  bigger  TV's,  and  better 
cars  than  their  parents  had.     It  was  the  American  dream.  Who 
would  want  to  knock  it?    Of  course,  we  were  all  idealistic 
liberals  in  college,  but  I  was  the  only  one  of  my  peer  group 
who  turned  out  crazy  and  bohemian. 

Yes,  I  had  become  a  writer.    And  I  made  very  little  mon- 
ey.    Although  my  parents  never  opposed  me  in  my  pursuit  of  a 
literary  career,  they  must  have  been  a  little  embarrassed, 
because  they  kept  making  remarks  like,  "Why  don't  you  write  a 
best-seller?"  or  "Don't  worry,  you'll  hit  it  big  one  of  these 
days,"  as  if  only  that  would  justify  my  career.  Certainly, 
that  would  have  made  it  easier  for  them  to  face  the  neigh- 
bors.    (Stick  a  Gentile  family  in  a  Jewish  neighborhood,  and 
watch  how  the  Gentile  mother  competes  with  all  the  Jewish 
mothers  over  whose  kid  is  smarter  in  school,  whose  kid  is  go- 
ing to  a  better  college,  and  whose  kid  is  making  the  most 
money.)     At  this  time  my  parents  didn't  know  I  was  selling  my 
books  on  the  street.     I  was  afraid  the  shock  would  be  too 
much  for  them.    My  mother  was  already  suffering  from  enough 
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neuroses  and  psychosomatic  illnesses,  and  my  father  was  suf- 
fering from  my  mother. 

My  parents  lived  in  Plainview  and  were  still  pairing  the 
mortgage  on  a  relatively  cheap  house  after  22  years.  They 
had  their  best  years  in  the  60 's,  and  then  things  went  very 
badly  for  them.     My  father,  who  had  an  M.B.A. ,  had  lost  his 
business  through  incredible  stupidity  and  was  now  reduced  to 
tending  bar  in  my  sister's  restaurant.     My  mother's  occupa- 
tion was  being  sick  and  lying  on  the  couch  all  day.     I  could 
never  remember  a  time  when  my  mother  didn't  have  something 
wrong  with  her,  but  she  made  up  for  it  by  having  a  disagree- 
able personality.     Their  main  entertainment  was  watching  TV. 
My  father  would  sit  in  front  of  the  tube  half -drunk  and  laugh 
loudly  at  the  corniest  sitcoms.     When  sober,  my  father  was 
actually  intelligent,  and  he  read  many  books  about  history. 
My  mother  could  discuss  music  intelligently,  and  she  claimed 
to  have  had  a  good  singing  voice  until  I  was  born. 

For  me.  Long  Island  was  my  old  life,  not  my  reaZ  life,  so 
when  my  parents  said,  '^Welcome  home,"  I  reminded  them  that  I 
didn't  live  there  any  more.     This  hurt  them  because  they  felt 
sorry  I  had  left  and  hoped  I  would  someday  come  back.     But  if 
anything,  each  obligatory  visit  only  confirmed  my  decision  to 
stay  in  Canada,  because  after  a  few  days  I  would  become  bored 
and  restless.     And  I  realized  that  I  could  never  have  been  a 
writer  under  their  roof.     These  people  were  frozen  in  the 
past  and  just  marking  time  until  death.     Their  behavior, 
their  words,  everything  about  them  was  predictable  and  repe- 
titious.    I  had  to  restrain  myself  from  lashing  out  at  them, 
from  telling  them  how  pathetic  and  stupid  they  were  and  what 
a  disappointment  they  were  to  me.     There  was  a  lot  of  anger 
from  the  old  days  still  simmering  inside  me.     Little  by  lit- 
tle, I  was  working  my  way  clear  of  it,  but  I  was  not  clear  of 
it  yet . 

Nevertheless,  my  parents  loved  me  very  much,  and  I  felt 
guilty  about  harboring  bad  feelings.     My  two-week  visit  was 
too  short  for  them  but  too  long  for  me.     I  made  it  very  obvi- 
ous that  I  was  eager  to  get  back  to  Toronto  —  to  my  life,  to 
my  apartment,  as  poor  and  lonely  as  they  were. 

The  moment  of  parting  was  the  worst  moment  for  all  of  us. 
It  hurt  my  family  to  see  me  go,  knowing  they  wouldn't  see  me 
again  for  another  year.     And  it  hurt  me  to  have  to  rip  this 
old  life  off  me  like  a  bandage,  to  renounce  it,  to  deny  it, 
and  yet  to  know  that  the  stain  of  my  own  blood  would  remain 
there  when  I  walked  out  the  door. 

"Drive  careful,"  my  grandmother  would  say  from  the  front 
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steps.     And  framed  in  the  living  room  window  was  my  grand- 
father's face,  rigidly  controlled,  with  wet  eyes.     From  his 
window  he  watched  his  only  grandson  drive  away,  and  then 
there  was  nothing  to  see  but  an  old  and  tired  street. 

VII 

Banality,  stupidity,  and  ugliness  lie  on  the  landscape 
like  a  carpet  that  has  been  pissed  on  by  twenty  generations 
of  dogs.     Future  historians  will  note  that  before  the  end  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  New  Dark  Ages  had  begun.  There 
were  tall,  gleaming  buildings  —  spectacular  works  of  archi- 
tecture —  within  which  worked  mental  pygmies,  human  insects, 
and  an  elite  corps  of  monsters.    With  the  high-rise  and  the 
shopping  centre,  reality  was  redefined  as  an  indoor  phenomen- 
on, and  both  people  and  things  became  standardized  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency.     Historians  will  also  note  that  there  were 
lovely  schools  and  impressive  universities,  yet  the  popula- 
tion was  ignorant  and  semi-literate.     Citizens  had  the  most 
excellent  televisions  with  dozens  of  channels,  but  most  of 
the  programs  were  garbage  —  the  worst  being  the  most  popu- 
lar.    They  bought  expensive  stereo  systems  capable  of  repro- 
ducing perfect  sound  and  played  the  most  boring  music  on 
them.     There  were  plenty  of  bookstores,  and  even  plenty  of 
good  literature  if  one  wanted  it,  but  hardly  anyone  did. 
There  were  institutions  of  culture,  whose  influence  on  soci- 
ety at  large  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
distance  from  the  front  door  and  too  small  to  measure  from 
across  the  street. 

Work,  from  whose  burden  man  was  to  have  been  liberated  by 
technology,  became  a  greater  curse  than  ever.     Those  in  the 
fast  lane  worked  more  rather  than  less,  and  for  those  in  the 
slower  lanes,  the  universe  itself  shrank  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  desk.     Yet  most  people  claimed  to  like  their  jobs.     The  new 
breed  of  domestic  animal  had  been  nearly  perfected.     He  could 
be  counted  on  not  to  stand  up  suddenly  and  scream,  "I  hate 
this!"    And  if  he  went  on  strike,  this  was  not  an  admission 
of  disgust  but  just  a  demand  for  more  money  to  make  the  un- 
bearable bearable.     The  wisdom  of  the  New  Dark  Ages  was  this: 
money  itself  is  the  main  reason  for  living.     And  there  were 
always  drugs  and  booze  to  help  one  forget. 

With  money,  man  could  shop,  and  it  was  in  the  shopping 
centre  that  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  democracy.     He  had  the 
freedom  to  buy  anything  —  provided  that  it  was  available. 
For  despite  their  immensity,  shopping  centres  offered  remark- 
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ably  little  variety,  and  they  were  very  much  alike.  Suburban 
man  had  virtually  no  awareness  of  anything  he  could  not  find 
in  his  shopping  centre. 

Typically,  people  in  shopping  centres  had  a  lobotomized 
look,  and  they  were  exceedingly  passive.    Occasional  news  re- 
ports described  how  individuals  were  beaten  or  robbed  in 
plain  sight  of  scores  of  shoppers  who  stood  and  watched,  pa- 
ralyzed.    Such  was  the  new  breed  of  man:  certain  human  re- 
sponses had  been  bred  out  of  him. 

On  the  streets,  too,  people  exhibited  an  amazingly  narrow 
repertoire  of  behavior.    They  were  generally  blank-faced,  un- 
communicative, and  incapable  of  any  spontaneous  human  inter- 
action.   The  common  term  used  to  describe  these  people  was 
"conservative,"  which  was  intended  to  convey  such  qualities 
as  self-restraint,  deliberation,  social  courtesy,  and  good 
sense.    But  in  truth  these  people  simply  had  no  ideas  in 
their  heads.    They  had  been  given  every  opportunity  to  be 
free  and  had  voluntarily  become  slaves.     They  lived  in  a 
country  where  there  were  no  tyrants,  no  wars,  no  epidemics, 
few  natural  catastrophes,  and  relatively  little  violent 
crime,  yet  they  were  incredible  cowards.     They  lived  in  an 
age  of  instant  communication  but  had  nothing  intelligent  to 
say.    They  were  the  heirs  of  all  human  history  and  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  future,  yet  they  had  no  sense  of  anything 
other  than  the  immediate  present.    They  were  stupid  shoppers 
who  had  gone  into  the  supermarket  of  the  total  accumulated 
culture  of  the  human  race  and  come  home  with  Twinkles,  chips, 
and  TV  dinners. 

These  were  unnatural  creatures  who    had  no  idea  how  un- 
natural they  were.     Their  so-called  civilization  was  a  huge 
receptacle  of  stupidity.    But  to  the  mindless  blobs  who  made 
up  the  vast  majority,  civilization    was  the  familiar  norm  and 
therefore  sensible,  and  they  themselves  were  not  stupid  but 
normal.    No  idiot  ever  saw  an  idiot  when  he  looked  in  the 
mirror;  he  saw  an  average  man,  no  worse  than  those  he  associ- 
ated with.    Therefore,  there  was  no  question  of  lifting  one- 
self out  of  the  muck  and  toward  something  higher  and  better. 
This  would  have  required  a  sensibility  that  these  people  had 
lost  long  ago,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  had  it. 

And  this  is  what  passed  for  civilization  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twentieth  century  in  a  modern  city  like  Toronto. 
Underneath  their  coif fed  hair,  these  people  had  brains  of 
necrotic  mush.    One  could  look  them  in  the  face  and  see  death 
behind  their  eyes.    Toronto:  City  of  the  Living  Dead.  Future 
historians  will  look  back  in  horror  at  this  era  and  think  how 
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terrible  it  must  have  been  for  a  writer  to  have  lived  then. 

Pity  me,  future  historians,  for  your  past  is  my  present. 
I'm  here  now  to  write  these  words.     If  real  civilization  has 
finally  arrived  at  the  time  you  read  them,  then  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  miraculous  achievement.     But  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  you  will  deserve  as  much  pity  as  I  —  perhaps 
even  more. 

VIII 

There  is  no  one  more  proud  or  eager  than  a  writer  whose 
book  has  just  been  published.     He  expects  the  entire  world  to 
stop  whatever  it's  doing  and  ooh  and  aah  over  his  newborn  and 
pat  him  on  the  back  and  congratulate  him.     The  lucky  author 
may  have  this  expectation  more  or  less  fulfilled  if  he  is  in- 
vited to  launch  his  new  book  in  one  of  the  better  bookstores, 
with  a  crowd  of  people  lining  up  to  have  their  copies  auto- 
graphed by  The  Great  Man  himself.     Or  the  birth  of  the  book 
may  be  announced  to  the  world  by  a  publicity  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  publisher,  with  big  newspaper  ads  and  guest  ap- 
pearances on  TV  and  radio.     Or  the  author  may  be  invited  to 
give  a  public  reading  in  a  suitable  venue,  with  the  audience 
applauding  generously  at  the  end  and  then  rushing  forward  to 
buy  copies  of  his  book  and  shake  his  hand. 

My  second  baby.  World  Under  Anaesthesia ^  did  not  come  in- 
to the  world  under  such  sanitary  conditions  and  with  the 
skillful  supervision  of  the  obstetricians  of  literary  cul- 
ture.    Instead,  I  simply  filled  my  satchel  with  copies,  went 
down  to  Yonge  St.,  and  faced  the  stupid  world  with  it.  Do 
this  just  once  in  your  life,  colleague,  and  you  will  realize 
that  the  witless  creatures  passing  three  feet  in  front  of  you 
are  effectively  at  the  other  end  of  the  galaxy.     It  doesn't 
matter  what  sort  of  book  you  have,  or  how  good  or  bad  it  is. 
You're  just  a  guy  standing  there  with  a  sign  around  his  neck, 
and  they  have  no  idea  what  you're  doing.    Are  you  on  strike? 
Are  you  begging?    Are  you  a  Jehovah's  Witness?    They  haven't 
a  clue.     In  fact,  about  half  of  them  will  physioally  not  see 
you.     Study  as  many  faces  as  you  can.     Look  for  a  flicker  of 
intelligence  or  curiosity.     You  won't  find  it.    The  same 
street  that  you  once  viewed  so  romantically  from  your  lofty 
window  as  "vibrant"  and  "full  of  the  colors  and  sounds  of  ur- 
ban life"  will  suddenly  be  revealed  as  a  wasteland  as  dead, 
desolate,  and  depressing  as  the  Gobi  Desert.    A  day  spent  on 
this  street  will  not  be  vibrant;  it  will  be  monotonous.  The 
colors  will  be  mostly  shades  of  grey.     And  the  sounds  will  be 
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rumbling  engines,  squeaky  brakes,  spluttering  mufflers, 
screeching  tires,  imbecile  music,  foreign  chatter  by  immi- 
grants who  will  never  buy  a  work  of  Canadian  literature  as 
long  as  they  live,  a  lot  of  very  bad  English,  and  occasional 
obscenities  and  insults  from  psychotics  or  drunks  who  are 
ready  to  bust  your  ass.     No  one  will  rush  up  to  you,  shake 
your  hand,  and  say,  "You've  written  a  book,  sir!     How  wonder- 
ful!"   Yes,  colleague,  no  matter  how  well  you  are  treated  in 
the  safe  havens  of  the  literati,  no  matter  what  awards  and 
honors  have  been  bestowed  upon  you,  you  are  more  likely  to  be 
told  to  get  off  the  fucking  street^  asshole! 

This  is  the  real  world,  colleague,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
you  despite  its  unpleasantness,  for  it  is  all  raw  experience 
out  here,  completely  beyond  your  control. 

My  new  baby  and  I  faced  a  Yonge  St.  crowd  of  inert,  slow- 
moving  bodies  who  all  looked  as  if  they  had  just  come  from 
the  dentist  after  an  extraction.     Today,  happily,  no  one  told 
me  to  get  off  the  street.     In  fact,  I  met  three  friendly  stu- 
dents who  had  read  Mental  Cases ^  as  well  as  my  columns  in 
Elite  and  Rustler ^  and  who  bought  my  new  book. 

Later  I  encountered  a  man  of  about  55,  who  strolled  up  to 
me  casually,  smiling.     His  teeth  were  brown  from  tobacco,  and 
his  hair,  which  was  a  little  too  long  for  a  man  his  age,  was 
slicked  down  and  looked  as  if  it  hadn't  touched  shampoo  in  a 
year.     He  spoke  with  an  accent  that  sounded  Hungarian.  He 
asked  to  look  at  my  book  and  then  opened  it  in  the  middle  and 
began  browsing.     He  asked  me  if  my  book  was  supposed  to  help 
or  hurt  the  world.     I  thought  this  was  a  very  odd  question, 
and  I  replied  innocently  that  no  writer  ever  deliberately  set 
out  to  harm  the  world;  therefore,  I  had  to  say  that  I  intend- 
ed to  help  the  world. 

"In  what  way  will  your  book  help  the  world?"  he  asked, 
smiling  archly. 

I  didn't  realize  it  until  too  late,  but  I'd  stepped  into 
a  trap.     I  found  myself  groping  with  clichls  about  enlighten- 
ing people  by  opening  their  minds  and  getting  them  to  look  at 
familiar  things  in  new  ways.    What  familiar  things?    What  new 
ways?  he  wanted  to  know.     And  with  each  answer  I  gave  him,  he 
challenged  me  with  more  questions,  so  that  I  sounded  more  and 
more  like  a  perfect  fool.     And  all  the  while  he  kept  up  a  fa- 
cade of  friendliness  so  that  I  couldn't  lose  my  temper.  Then 
he  lured  me  into  his  backyard,  which  was  philosophy,  and  be- 
gan talking  about  numerous  philosophers  I  had  never  read.  At 
one  point  he  creased  my  book  rather  badly,  and  I  assumed  he 
intended  to  buy  it,  because  no  gentleman  would  manhandle  a 
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book  that  way  unless  he  intended  to  pay  for  it.  I  don't  know 
how  much  time  went  by  —  maybe  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  — 
before  this  guy  finally  handed  my  book  back  to  me.  "You  must 
read  all  the  philosophers,"  he  said,  still  smiling,  and  then 
walked  away.  This  was  the  sort  of  asshole  I  ran  into  now  and 
then  and  got  jerked  around  by  for  the  first  few  years  until  I 
developed  an  instinct  for  recognizing  them.  After  many  years 
I  would  become  almost  psychic  about  sizing  people  up. 

I  was  so  upset  by  this  creep  that  I  packed  up  and  walked 
to  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  and  set  up  on  the  sidewalk,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  a  better  class  of  people.    A  man  in  an  expen- 
sive suit  offered  me  50c  for  a  book.     I  refused.     No  one  else 
even  spoke  to  me.     I  gave  up  after  only  twenty  minutes. 

My  sales  for  June  amounted  to  about  $100  for  seven  days 
on  the  street.     I  considered  any  day  over  $20  good.     My  daily 
average  for  the  next  few  years  would  be  about  $15,  including 
mail  orders  and  bookstore  sales. 

IX 

It's  normal  for  Torontonians  to  have  a  stunned  or  cata- 
tonic look.     Only  once  in  a  while  does  the  street  have  a 
perky  tone.     Summer  is  characterized  by  dull  afternoons  dur- 
ing which  I  might  sell  one    book  every  two  hours.     It's  just 
too  hot  for  these  people.     Of  course,  in  the  winter  it's  too 
cold  for  them.     Rain  also  kills  business,  and  wind  is  perhaps 
the  worst  deterrent  of  all.     You  couldn't  sell  the  secret  of 
eternal  life  on  a  windy  day.     And  if  the  wind  is  blowing  from 
the  east  —  even  if  it  isn't  strong  —  the  crowd  will  be  Im- 
possible.    Don't  ask  me  why.     That's  just  the  way  it  is. 
Full  moons  are  usually  bad;   in  fact,  the  street  can  be  down- 
right dangerous.     (All  those  anecdotes  you've  heard  about 
people  becoming  weird  during  a  full  moon  are  probably  true.) 
A  dull  overcast    depresses  people.     On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
bright  day  seems  to  blind  them.     I  will  rarely  sell  a  book  on 
Bloor  St.  to  anyone  walking  west  into  a  setting  sun,  as  To- 
rontonians cannot  squint  and  think  at  the  same  time.    A  fall- 
ing barometer  is  generally  bad,  as  is  a  high  level  of  pollu- 
tion.    Holidays  are  bad,  and  the  first  day  after  a  holiday  is 
even  worse.    Mondays  and  Wednesdays  are  the  worst  weekdays. 
(Wednesday  crowds  suffer  from  what  I  call  the  "mid-week 
slump.")     In  short,  it's  something  of  a  miracle  to  find  peo- 
ple on  the  street  responsive  and  good-humored. 

After  two  consecutive  dreadful  days,  during  which  I  sold 
a  total  of  one  book,  I  felt  so  angry  that  I  decided  to  play  a 
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prank  by  calling  the  classified  ad  department  of  the  Globe 
and  placing  a  Lost  and  Found  ad  saying  that  I  had  lost  a  rat- 
tlesnake in  the  Eaton  Centre.     They  accepted  the  ad  without 
question.     Later  I  started  worrying  about  it.     I  could  just 
imagine  the  Eaton  Centre  being  evacuated,  while  police  and 
security  guards  searched  for  the  rattlesnake,  and  IM  end  up 
getting  charged  with  mischief.     So  five  minutes  before  the 
classified  ad  department  closed,  I  called  back  and  told  them, 
"The  missing  rattlesnake  has  been  found."    The  ad  was  can- 
celled . 

Back  on  the  street  I  tried  a  bizarre  experiment.  I  wore 
one  of  those  ridiculous  "schnozzola"  disguises  they  sell  in 
the  joke  stores  —  the  fake  glasses  with  the  big  rubber  nose 
and  the  big  moustache  and  eyebrows  —  and  just  stood  there 
with  my  books  and  sign  as  usual.  I  did  get  a  fair  number  of 
smiles,  but  the  majority  of  people  going  by  did  not  react  in 
any  way.     World-class  city,  doncha  know. 

As  another  experiment,  I  dressed  up  in  a  suit  and  tie. 
It  made  no  difference.     I  sold  two  books  all  day. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  was  in  town  for  a  big  convention  this 
July,  and  not  one  of  these  lawn-flamingo  types  from  Pleasant- 
ville,  U.S.A.,  bought  a  book  from  me.    These  people  always 
seemed  to  be  on  their  way  to  eat  or  just  coming  back  from 
eating. 

I  was  in  the  doorway  of  a  vacant  restaurant  called  Bass- 
el's,  which  used  to  occupy  the  southeast  corner  of  Yonge  and 
Gould.     A  young  boy  walked  up  to  me  and  asked  what  my  book 
was  about.     I  said  it  was  about  potato  farming  in  Mimico. 
"Is  that  up  north?"  he  asked. 

"No,  that  way,"  I  said,  pointing  west. 

"Oh,  east,"  he  said. 

Another  day  I  met  an  elderly  Jewish  man  who  said  he  was 
having  trouble  finding  a  publisher  for  his  historical  novel 
about  Judas  Iscariot.     "Not  exactly  a  commercial  topic,"  I 
said.     He  agreed.     I  didn't  think  of  it  then,  but  back  in  the 
days  when  I  worked  for  Exposition  Press,  we  actually  pub- 
lished such  a  book. 

Then  I  met  a  crazy  Indian  who  was  intrigued  by  the  cover 
photo  of  World  Under  Anaesthesia^  which  had  been  retouched  to 
make  it  look  ambiguous.     He  asked  if  I  was  writing  about  the 
H-bomb.     I  said  no.     "Then  you're  nobody!"  he  growled,  walk- 
ing away. 

Right  after  him  came  a  guy  in  rumpled  clothing  who 
smelled  of  booze.    He  wanted  to  know  if  the  title  referred  to 
dope.     I  said,  "No,  anaesthesia  is  gas." 
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"Yeah,  dope,"  he  insisted. 
"No,  it's  not  the  same  thing." 

"Come  on,  don't  argue  with  me.     I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about . " 

Some  very  bad  days  in  mid -July.     A  woman  walking  past  me 
with  her  two  small  children  said  to  them,  "You  know  what  he 
looks  like?     He  looks  like  a  monster."    Unbelievable.  I 
wished  my  mother  was  there. 

I  struck  out  completely  on  a  hot  day  with  the  street  full 
of  people.     To  me,  they  didn't  even  look  human.     They  really 
did  look  like  monsters!     They  all  seemed  to  have  deformed 
heads  and  stupid  expressions.     The  tension  built  up  inside  me 
all  day  until  I  felt  I  was  on  the  verge  of  punching  one  of 
them  in  the  face.     Suddenly,  an  old  drunk  staggered  up  to  me 
and  gaped,  open-mouthed,  at  my  sign.     It  was  as  if  the  mis- 
chievous gods,  sensing  my  anger,  had  directed  the  ugliest, 
most  degenerate  creature  on  the  street  to  stop  in  front  of 
me.     Such  a  vile,  stinking  creature.     The  sight  of  him  satu- 
rated my  brain  in  a  split-second.     He  was  the  entire  street. 
He  was  everyone.     There  was  nothing  out  here  but  worthless 
shit ...  .Z^i^j  you  bastard! ,Ee  swayed  a  little,  never  saying 
a  word,  then  turned  and  staggered  away,  back  into  the  river 
of  rotten  human  meat. 

A  big  idiot  walked  by  wearing  a  hideous  shirt  with  the 
word  "Polska"  written  all  over  it.     "Polska"  means  Poland. 
Yes,  there  were  actually  people  in  this  country  who  thought 
such  a  shirt  was  cool.     They  had  opinions  and  took  up  space, 
and  most  of  them  voted. 

My  only  positive  nibble  was  a  guy  from  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, who  liked  my  book  and  said  he'd  come  back  in  five  min- 
utes.   He  never  did. 

When  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  more,  I  packed  up  and  walked 
all  the  way  from  Gould  St.  to  Bloor,  feeling  physically  and 
mentally  exhausted.     I  felt  like  an  alien  from  another  planet 
among  these  incredibly  strange  creatures  who  seemed  to  have 
no  brain  function  whatever.     I  had  never  known  my  fellow  man 
until  I  began  standing  on  the  street  with  nothing  to  do  but 
study  them.    Who  would  believe  this?    Who  would  understand 
this? 

Just  before  Bloor,  at  Hayden  St.,  my  attention  was  caught 
by  the  sight  of  a  bearded  fellow  sitting  at  a  little  table  on 
the  sidewalk,  shaded  by  an  umbrella.    A  single  red  rose  in  a 
pewter  vase  stood  on  the  table,  along  with  a  neat  pile  of 
books  and  a  sign  that  read  "Poetry  —  $5."    A  fellow  writer! 
I  stopped  at  once  and  said  hello.     His  name  was  Walter  Zelman. 
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I  offered  to  exchange  books,  and  he  agreed.     I  wished  him 
luck  and  headed  for  the  subway.     On  my  way  uptown  I  leafed 
through  his  book,  which  was  printed  on  yellow  paper  and  en- 
tirely hand -let t er ed .     His  poems  were  terrible  —  sappy  love 
poems  and  poems  of  "inspiration"  and  "philosophy."    The  world 
was  full  of  scribblers  like  him.     At  Exposition  Press  we  were 
deluged  with  bad  poetry.     My  co-worker  Frank  Lewis  and  I  used 
to  read  the  worst  specimens  to  each  other  in  goofy  voices  and 
crack  up  laughing.     I  felt  a  bit  sorry  for  this  guy  Zelman, 
and  I  was  curious  to  see  how  long  he*d  last  on  the  street. 
In  fact,  I  never  saw  him  again. 

That  evening  I  had  my  customary  visit  with  Roger  and  Al- 
lan at  Roger's  house  on  Durie  St.     Allan  was  already  there 
when  I  arrived,  and  they  were  laughing  like  idiots  when  I 
walked  in . 

Shoppers  Drug  Mart, . . "  intoned  Allan  in  a  weird  nasal 
vo ic e ,      . .  s  tomach  pvunps  I " 

"At  Pro  Hardware..."  intoned  Roger  dramatically  in  a  deep 
voice,  "...anus  reamers  I" 

"What's  all  this?"  I  asked. 

"We're  doing  p. a.  announcements  in  a  shopping  centre," 
explained  Allan. 

"I  got  one!"  Roger  interjected.     "At  Fritz  ^s  German  Deli 
...smoked  Jew!"    Allan  fell  off  his  chair  and  landed  on  one 
of  Roger's  rubber  dinosaurs  and  yelled  with  pain  while  still 
laughing,  and  this  got  Roger  laughing  even  harder. 

These  guys  got  into  scenes  like  this  all  the  time.  One 
of  them  would  say  something  bizarre,  and  immediately  they 
would  start  free-associating  back  and  forth,  taking  the  joke 
to  ever-greater  lengths.     It  might  begin  with  something  they 
saw  on  TV  or  heard  on  a  record,  or  I  might  inadvertently  say 
.something  that  would  strike  one  of  them  as  funny  and  start 
them  going.     Even  after  a  brutal  day  on  the  street  when  I  had 
something  sordid  or  depressing  to  relate,  they  would  often 
break  out  in  fits  of  laughter  instead  of  sympathizing  with  me 
—  not  to  be  cruel,  but  just  because  their  minds  worked  that 
way.     If  I  was  feeling  mentally  up,  I  could  keep  up  with 
their  free-association,  but  more  often  I  seemed  like  the 
straight  man  compared  to  them. 

When  things  quieted  down,  Roger  picked  up  the  latest  al- 
bum he'd  bought,  making  a  great  ceremony  of  unwrapping  it 
like  some  precious  art  object,  as  he  and  Allan  grinned  at 
each  other  like  happy  executioners  about  to  lop  off  a  few 
heads.     They  were  voracious  consumers  of  music  but  harsh  cri- 
tics.    Roger  carefully  set  the  record  on  the  turntable  and 
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turned  the  stereo  on.  Within  thirty  seconds  a  disdainful 
smile  appeared  on  his  face,  matched  immediately  by  Allan. 
After  a  few  more  seconds  Roger  was  shaking  his  head  in  dis- 
gust. "Another  eight  bucks  down  the  toilet,"  said  Allan. 
The  band  in  question  was  one  that  the  boys  had  followed  avid- 
ly for  years  but  which,  in  their  opinion,  had  lately  been 
putting  out  duds.  A  sampling  of  the  other  cuts  confirmed 
their  opinion.     After  five  minutes  they  were  through  with  it. 

"That  wasn't  exactly  a  thorough  audition,"  I  said  in  mild 
protest. 

"We  know  music,"  said  Roger  succinctly,  returning  the 
record  to  its  sleeve. 

Allan  showed  me  his  latest  song  lyric,  titled  "Black  Ve- 
nus."    It  was  about  an  evil  woman  who  ruled  a  distant  planet. 
Allan  had  had  a  terrible  romantic  disappointment,  and  evil 
women  were  one  of  his  recurrent  themes.     I  said  the  lyric 
wasn't  bad,  except  for  one  metaphor  that  was  a  cliche.  He 
insisted  it  was  a  good  metaphor.     "Well,  it's  your  song,"  I 
said.     "Anyway,  I  still  think  'Stone  Motor'  was  way  better." 

"Wait  till  you  hear  this  with  Roger's  music.     Then  you'll 
change  your  mind,"  he  said. 

"Okay,"  I  said.     "I'm  sure  it'll  be  good." 

Roger  had  run  out  of  Coke,  the  staple  of  his  diet,  so  we 
went  out  to  Irv's  Candy  Store  to  get  snacks  for  the  evening. 
Whenever  we  were  out  of  doors,  Roger  and  Allan  walked  next  to 
each  other,  and  I  walked  behind.     Somehow  this  seemed  to  be 
the  natural  geometry  of  our  relationship.     They  were  talking 
about  comic  books,  which  they  both  collected.    When  I  could 
get  a  word  in  edgewise,  I  remarked  about  how  miserable  things 
were  on  the  street. 

"Nobody  forces  you  to  stand  on  the  street,"  replied  Rog- 
er.    He  didn't  believe  in  showing  anyone  any  sympathy. 

"I  have  to  sell  those  books,"  I  said. 

"Fine.     Either  you  believe  in  what  you're  doing  or  you 
don't." 

"Of  course,  I  do.     You  know  that." 

"Okay,  but  complaining  isn't  going  to  change  anything." 

"I  liked  the  book,"  said  Allan.     "And  it  looks  great, 
too."    Roger  nodded.     (He  had  done  the  cover.)     The  subject 
of  the  book  was  then  dropped  for  the  time  being. 

Back  at  the  house  we  listened  to  a  couple  of  records, 
watched  TV,  and  played  a  video  game.     Roger  handed  me  his 
latest  toy,  an  electronic  moon  landing  simulator.     The  gist 
of  it  was  to  make  a  nice,  soft  landing  on  the  moon  by  decid- 
ing how  much  fuel  to  burn  during  each  one-minute  interval. 
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The  computer  would  read  back  your  speed,  altitude,  and  fuel 
supply.     "I  showed  this  to  two  guys  who  did  engineering  at 
the  U.  of  T.,  and  they  were  trying  to  figure  it  out  mathemat- 
ically, and  neither  one  of  them  could  do  it." 

"Okay,  let  a  Michigan  astronomy  grad  try  it,"  I  said.  I 
flew  the  spacecraft  by  instinct  alone  and  made  a  perfect 
landing  the  first  time. 

"Kilodney  the  astronaut!"  said  Roger,  grinning. 

When  I  left  for  the  evening,  I  offered  Allan  a  ride  home 
to  save  him  a  long  bus  ride.    Without  Roger  around,  Allan  was 
a  lot  more  serious,  and  we  had  some  very  serious  conversa- 
tions.    During  this  ride  home  he  remarked  that  he'd  been 
writing  lyrics  like  crazy.     "It  just  flows  out  of  me.  I 
can't  stop  it,"  he  said.     "God,  I  can't  wait  till  we  get  or- 
ganized and  start  working  professionally.     It's  the  only 
thing  I  have  to  look  forward  to.     If  I  have  to  live  at  home 
much  longer...."    He  shook  his  head  slowly.     "Well,  I  Just 
don't  know  what '11  happen  to  me."    He  chewed  a  fingernail  and 
played  with  it  for  a  moment  before  tearing  it  off  and  flick- 
ing it  out  the  window.     "Look  at  this,  I'm  chewing  my  nails 
again.     I  stopped  doing  it  years  ago,  and  now  I'm  doing  it 
again.  Shit." 

"Well,  you  don't  need  your  nails  to  sing." 

Traffic  was  pretty  light  on  the  Gardiner.     I  had  to  drive 
Allan  up  the  427  to  Burnhamthorpe  Rd .     It  was  a  warm,  muggy 
night  but  not  too  bad  with  the  windows  open.     I  was  glad  I 
had  a  car.     I  sometimes  went  out  driving  on  warm  summer 
nights  and  got  into  the  strangest  introspective  moods.     I  im- 
agined I  was  following  some  invisible  path  determined  by 
Fate.     Certain  streets  had  an  overpowering  effect  on  me 
that's  hard  to  put  into  words,  but  it  was  like  driving  into 
some  deep  mystery,  and  everything  around  me  seemed  to  have 
been  set  out  with  some  cosmic  purpose  in  mind.     Even  the 
smell  of  the  air  was  cosmic.     Of  all  the  streets  in  Toronto, 
the  one  that  hit  me  this  way  the  most  was  Rogers  Rd.    And  I 
preferred  driving  it  west  to  east  —  maybe  because  it  rises 
going  in  that  direction. 

"Roger's  really  getting  into  his  job  at  the  Board,"  said 
Allan. 

"Yeah,  he's  got  a  sharp  mind  for  that  kind  of  work.  He 
could  really  go  far  there  if  he  wanted  to." 

"Yeah,  for  sure,"  said  Allan,  looking  at  his  chewed  nails. 

The  obvious  implication  of  this  was  that  if  Roger  made  a 
career  at  the  Board,  there  would  be  no  band.    However,  this 
didn't  click  in  my  head  until  a  while  later,  and  then  I  un- 
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der stood  what  was  bothering  Allan.    Without  Roger,  he  had  no 
future  in  music.     Roger's  leadership  was  everything.     He  just 
couldn't  go  on  without  him.     No  wonder  he  was  writing  songs 
like  crazy.     He  was  desperate  to  keep  Roger's  mind  on  their 
music . 

"You  were  saying  things  were  bad  on  the  street?" 
"Yeah,  pretty  bad." 

"Don't  worry.     If  we  make  it,  you'll  be  taken  care  of." 
"Thanks.     That's  good  to  know." 

As  we  turned  into  Allan's  street,  with -its  neat  rows  of 
identical  town  houses,  he  said,  "Sometimes  I  wonder  if  anyone 
will  ever  hear  my  songs." 

"Sure,  they  will.     I  believe  in  you  guys,"  I  said  auto- 
matically, although  how  could  anyone  know?     Talent  doesn't 
determine  success.     Neither  does  faith. 

I  parked  in  front  of  his  house  —  the  normal-looking  edi- 
fice that  was  his  personal  hell.     Only  the  front  door  light 
was  on.     Sometimes  I'd  go  in  with  him  and  play  a  game  of 
snooker,  but  it  was  late,  so  I  didn't  this  time.    Allan  got 
out  and  thanked  me  for  the  ride  and  said  he'd  see  me  next 
week. 

I  drove  back  on  the  401  and  put  on  some  trashy  top-40 
station.    Oh^  yeah^  baby^  baby,  come  on  now^  yeah^  do  it^  all 
rights  it^s  so  good.,.,1  turned  it  off.     The  world  was  swim- 
ming in  raw  sewage  and  calling  it  Nestle 's  Quik.     It  was  hard 
to  imagine  turning  on  the  radio  and  hearing  Allan's  songs. 
They  were  angry,  bitter  songs  about  loneliness,  desolation, 
and  the  struggle  against  authority.    But  in  the  words  of  the 
immortal  Buddy  Lich,  "The  words  don't  matter.     You  can  sing 
anything  as  long  as  you  got  a  good  driving  beat!" 

On  the  way  back  I  stopped  off  at  a  donut  shop  to  get  a 
morning  Globe,     The  counter  girl  was  a  tiny,  plain-looking 
blonde  around  20  years  old.     She  seemed  vaguely  scared  of 
people  and  unsure  of  what  she  was  doing,  as  if  it  were  her 
first  job  after  getting  out  of  an  institution.     I  handed  her 
a  dollar  for  the  Globe ^  which  cost  35c.     She  said,  "I  don't 
know  my  change  very  well.     How  much  do  you  get  back?" 

I  said,  "Sixty-five." 

"I'll  let  you  count  it."    She  handed  me  about  a  dollar  in 
change,  and  I  kept  65^  and  gave  her  back  the  rest.     I  almost 
made  a  little  joke  about  it  but  stopped  myself. 

I  walked  out  thinking  about  that  poor  girl,  and  when  I 
got  home  I  couldn't  concentrate  on  the  paper.     I  just  kept 
thinking  about  that  poor,  uneducated  girl  working  in  a  donut 
shop  and  how  she  would  probably  never  read  one  of  my  books. 
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Could  I  condemn  her  for  that?    Was  she  one  of  the  mindless 
masses  I  was  constantly  complaining  about?    No.     She  was  gen- 
tle and  vulnerable,  and  she  touched  me.     She  reminded  me  of 
Dolly,  one  of  my  first  Canadian  girlfriends,  although  Dolly 
was  taller  and  prettier.     Dolly  had  "Victim"  written  all  over 
her,  and  I  wanted  to  be  the  strong  man  who  would  take  care  of 
her.    We  loved  each  other  back  then,  but  we  had  nothing  in 
common  except  loneliness.     She  was  a  shy,  uneducated  girl 
from  Nova  Scotia  who  was  divorced  after  a  disastrous  marriage 
to  an  alcoholic.     She  had  a  white  cat  that  was  afraid  of  all 
men.     Dolly  and  I  lasted  only  a  few  months.     I  was  annoyed 
with  certain  little  things  about  her,  so  I  went  on  a  blind 
date  with  someone  else.     Dolly  was  crushed  when  she  found 
out,  and  that's  what  finished  us. 

I  lay  in  bed  imagining  Dolly  was  beside  me  again.  This 
time  it  was  better.     I  wasn't  annoyed  about  anything,  and 
there  was  no  blind  date.     Then  I  had  the  girl  from  the  donut 
shop  beside  me.     She  loved  me  and  looked  up  to  me.... So  many 
nights  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  thinking  for  hours  —  hours 
and  thoughts  now  lost  forever.     I  replayed  events  in  my  life 
so  that  they  turned  out  better.     I  made  myself  successful.  I 
did  good  deeds  for  aspiring  creative  artists.     I  acted  boldly 
all  those  times  that  I  had  felt  intimidated,  all  those  times 
that  I  had  been  insulted  and  humiliated.     I  imagined  myself 
much  better  than  I  really  was.     The  main  thing  was  that  I 
would  have  a  lot  of  courage. 

X 

Most  of  July  I  wore  the  sign  "Extremely  Famous  Author  — 
Buy  my  book."    Many  people  asked  me,  "If  you're  so  famous, 
how  come  you  have  to  sell  your  book  on  the  street?"    And  if  I 
didn't  have  a  good  answer  for  them,  they  went  away  thinking 
how  smart  they  were  and  what  an  asshole  I  was. 

I  met  this  scruffy-looking  guy  in  his  fifties  who  was  a 
bit  drunk  but  quite  articulate.     He  claimed  to  be  a  former 
accountant  and  garbage  man  with  a  B.A.  in  history.     Now  he 
was  a  truck  driver.     He  read  the  Henry  Miller  quotation  at 
the  beginning  of  World  Under  Anaesthesia  and  said  that  Miller 
was  a  terrible  writer.     Later  he  said  Miller  was  a  great 
writer.     Then  he  started  talking  about  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  after  that  he  rambled  on  about 
Shakespeare,  Homer,  Mark  Twain,  and  a  few  other  notables.  I 
let  him  do  all  the  talking,  which  is  sometimes  the  most  ef- 
fective salesmanship,  and  after  a  while  he  decided  to  shell 
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out  two  bucks  for  my  book.    But  that  wasn^t  the  end  of  the 
conversation  (or  do  I  mean  monologue?) .     He  stuck  around  and 
talked  some  more,  and  now  I  had  to  listen  politely  because  he 
was  a  paying  customer.    After  another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
a  young  guy  about  20,  also  a  bit  drunk,  came  over  and  asked 
to  look  at  my  book.     I  assumed  he  was  one  of  those  shallow 
people  who  only  stop  because  they  see  someone  else  talking  to 
me,  so  I  tried  to  put  him  off  by  saying  that  my  book  was  a 
collection  of  "avant-garde  hockey  stories."    It  turned  out 
that  he  was  a  hockey  player  on  his  way  to  a  try-out  in  Miami 
for  the  Nova  Scotia  Voyageurs.    Well,  the  older  guy  said  he 
used  to  play  hockey  himself,  and  at  once  they  were  great  bud- 
dies and  carried  on  their  own  conversation  without  me  for 
several  minutes  while  blocking  my  sign.     I  stood  there  very 
politely,  which  was  the  wise  thing  to  do,  because  the  older 
guy  decided  to  buy  his  new  friend  a  copy  of  my  book  —  on  the 
condition  that  he  read  it.     The  young  guy  promised  he  would. 
"I*m  just  a  hockey  player,  but  I  respect  literature,"  he 
said.     (IM  like  to  see  that  quote  inscribed  in  bronze  and 
placed  in  the  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame.)     Now  I  had  made  two 
sales,  but  I  was  beginning  to  get  a  bit  annoyed  by  the  two  of 
them  carrying  on  their  conversation  in  front  of  me  and  block- 
ing my  sign.     So  I  packed  up  discreetly  and  moved  a  short 
distance  away.    When  their  conversation  finally  broke  up,  I 
saw  the  older  guy  meet  up  with    a  Scientologist  who  was  soli- 
citing people  on  the  street,  and  he  was  led  inside  for  a  per- 
sonality test.     (At  this  time  the  Scientology  place  was  lo- 
cated near  Gould  St.)     After  a  little  while,  I  saw  him  come 
out  again,  and  he  happened  to  walk  back  in  my  direction. 
'Vhat  happened?    Did  you  fail  their  test?"  I  asked.     He  said 
they*d  told  him  he  was  absolutely  unique  and  so  incorrigible 
that  they  could  do  nothing  for  him!     He  was  anti-social, 
anti-Semitic,  anti-everything !     "That's  quite  an  honor,"  I 
remarked.     He  was  happy  to  be  told  that  he  was  unique.  Then 
he  asked  me  about  my  education  and  background,  and  we  talked 
for  a  few  minutes  more.    And  believe  it  or  not,  he  bought  a 
third  copy  of  my  book!     He  said  the  conversation  alone  was 
worth  the  price. 

Later  that  afternoon  I  encountered  a  familiar  bore  I  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Old  Fart.     This  guy  would  chat  me  up  but 
never  buy  a  book.     I  first  met  him  the  previous  year  when  he 
described  himself  as  "Toronto's  beloved  poet"  and  then  took 
up  about  twenty  minutes  of  my  time  talking  about  "the  three 
most  important  subjects  in  the  world  —  religion,  philosophy, 
and  psychology."     I  had  a  feeling  Number  Four  on  his  list  was 
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sodomy.     I  had  let  him  waste  my  time  several  times  already 
with  his  senile,  condescending  twaddle,  so  this  time  I  decid- 
ed to  take  a  different  tack. 

"What  do  you  think  about  those  boat  people?"  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  current  wave  of  Vietnamese  refugees  leaving 
Vietnam  in  small  boats.     "You  can't  help  but  feel  for  them, 
can  you?     I  think  we  should  help  them  out." 

"I  think  Vietnam  should  be  turned  into  a  limited  company 
so  we  can  buy  shares  and  also  buy  refugees  as  slaves,"  I  said 
with  a  straight  face. 

"What?  Why  do  you  say  that?"  the  Old  Fart  replied,  not 
realizing  he  was  being  put  on. 

"I  think  there  ought  to  be  slavery  in  Canada.  I  don't 
believe  in  social  equality.  I  believe  the  inferior  should 
have  to  serve  the  superior." 

The  Old  Fart  looked  at  me  with  narrowed  eyes.  I  was  get- 
ting to  him.     "But  what  about  Lincoln?    He  freed  the  slaves." 

"He  may  have  freed  them,  but  he  wasn't  categorically  op- 
posed to  slavery." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  was,"  said  the  Old  Fart.     "Lincoln  was  the 
greatest  President  and  the  greatest  Governor  of  Illinois." 

"Lincoln  was  never  Governor  of  Illinois." 

"I  believe  he  was,"  he  said  uncertainly.     He  was  still 
looking  at  me  with  some  degree  of  shock.     "Are  you  preju- 
diced?" he  asked. 

"Only  against  Albanians.     I  hate  the  Albanians." 

"Are  you  serious,  or  are  you  joking?" 

"Maybe  I'm  serious,  and  maybe  I'm  not.  Want  to  buy  my 
book?     Only  two  bucks." 

He  shook  his  head.     "No.... I  don't  think  so.... Not  to- 
day."    I  could  tell  he  was  deeply  disappointed  in  me  and 
would  never  again  be  able  to  fantasize  about  fucking  me  up 
the  ass. 

After  I  got  rid  of  him,  an  old  beggar  came  up  to  me  and 
asked  me  for  a  quarter.  I  gave  it  to  him.  "What 're  you  on 
strike  for?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  not  on  strike,"  I  replied. 

"What's  that  say?" 

"You  can't  read  this  sign?" 

He  stared  at  it  hard  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "I  left 
my  glasses  home."    Right.     The  letters  on  my  sign  were  only 
an  inch  and  a  half  tall. 

After  him,  I  bumped  into  this  Jesus  freak  who  hung  around 
a  lot  on  the  Strip.  I  saw  him  most  days,  and  he  often  bummed 
a  dime  off  me.     I  thought  he  was  a  stereotypical  Christian 
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idiot,  and  he  thought  I  was  a  lost  soul  stubbornly  refusing 
to  see  the  Light.     "Excuse  me,  sir,  may  I  ask  a  small  favor?" 
"By  all  means." 

"May  I  have  a  dime  to  call  the  Frederick  Mission?  I  have 
to  call  to  reserve  a  bed  for  the  night." 

"Okay.  I  don^t  mind."  I  reached  into  my  pocket  and  gave 
him  a  dime. 

"Thank  you.     I*m  very  grateful." 

"You* re  welcome." 

"Of  course,  you  understand  that  just  because  you  gave  me 
a  dime,  that*s  no  guarantee  you'll  go  to  Heaven.     You  have  to 
accept  Christ  for  that." 

"Uh  huh.    Well,  that  seems  fair." 

"And  you  have  to  stop  writing  books  that  offend  God.  God 
gave  you  your  talent  so  that  you  could  praise  Him." 
"That's  debatable." 

"It's  absolute  truth.     Sometime  when  I  have  more  time  I'd 
like  to  read  you  a  few  things  from  the  Bible  on  that,  but 
it'll  have  to  wait  till  another  day." 

"Okay,"  I  said. 

No  doubt,  saving  the  world  kept  his  schedule  full.  This 
guy's  sole  occupation,  as  near  as  I  could  tell,  was  hanging 
around  near  Yonge  and  Dundas  and  striking  up  conversations 
with  anyone  who  looked  vaguely  in  need  of  spiritual  help  — 
especially  young  women  with  good  bodies.     His  main  qualifica- 
tions for  the  job  seemed  to  be  that  he  carried  a  Bible,  de- 
pended on  begging  for  money,  had  long  hair  and  a  beard, 
dressed  shabbily,  and  had  a  brain  stuffed  with  Biblical  quo- 
tations and  platitudes,  which  he  was  ready  to  spew  out  when 
the  occasion  presented  itself.     He  considered  what  he  did  to 
be  God's  "work."    He  did  not  consider  himself  to  be  unem- 
ployed or  a  parasite. 

Back  in  the  70' s  and  early  80 's,  such  characters  were 
fairly  common  on  the  Strip,  and  every  so  often  one  of  them 
would  make  an  effort  to  save  me.     These  boneheads  were  very 
much  alike,  although  some  were  more  obnoxious  than  others. 
They  were  incredibly  stupid,  had  no  knowledge  of  anything 
other  than  the  Bible,  spoke  in  parrot-like  cliches,  and  had 
not  one  atom  of  humor  in  them.     Their  cumulative  effect  on  me 
was  to  increase  my  contempt  for  Christianity  and  for  devout 
Christians.     One  should  not  be  surprised  by  the  stupidity  of 
the  devout  Christian,  because  the  Bible  is  one  of  those  rare 
books  that  make  more  sense  the  stupider  you  are.     One  cover- 
to-cover  reading  was  enough  to  convince  me  what  a  ludicrous 
and  pernicious  book  it  is,  at  least  in  part.     You  don't  have 
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to  be  a  scholar  of  history;  you  need  only  consider  your  own 
life  experience  to  confirm  for  yourself  that  some  of  the  most 
vicious,  despicable,  and  mentally  ill  people  in  the  world 
have  a  Bible  shoved  firmly  up  their  ass. 

XI 

Wonder  of  wonders:   I  got  to  read  at  Harbourf ront .  (All 
the  important  writers  were  gadding  about  in  the  south  of 
France  or  other  exotic,  far-off  places,  so  I  agreed  to  help 
fill  a  dead  spot  on  the  calendar.)     About  twenty  people 
showed    up,  most  of  them  strangers  to  me  —  casual  drop-ins, 
apparently.     They  seemed  pretty  inert.     Harbourf ront  audienc- 
es have  a  reputation  for  being  staid,  so  I  prepared  what  I 
thought  was  a  hilarious  reading.     As  I  was  making  my  intro- 
ductory remarks,  a  dog  walked  in  through  the  open  door  at  the 
back.     This  evoked  a  few  chuckles,  and  I  figured  it  would 
break  the  ice.     I  went  ahead  and  read  my  first  set,  consist- 
ing of  a  couple  of  stories  I  had  read  to  a  hip  audience  in  a 
gallery  not  long  before.     On  that  occasion  I  was  interrupted 
by  laughter  so  often  that  my  reading  took  longer  than  I  had 
timed  it,  so  I  assumed  the  same  thing  would  happen  at  Har- 
bourf ront.     It  didn't.     Hardly  anyone  reacted,  and  I  ended  my 
first  set  five  minutes  early.    At  the  intermission  several 
people  walked  out,  including  a  certain  young  snot,  Dave  B., 
the  reading  coordinator  from  the  U.  of  T.     I*d  observed  this 
guy  at  a  couple  of  other  Harbourf ront  readings,  and  I  would 
have  liked  to  smash  his  face  in.     It's  okay  to  be  bored  at  a 
reading,  but  it's  not  okay  to  advertise  the  fact  by  taking 
out  a  book  and  reading  while  the  guest  is  on  stage,  or  other- 
wise making  your  boredom  evident  to  everyone  around  you. 
Harbourfront  readings  are  not  so  long  that  a  civilized  person 
cannot  sit  through  them  politely.     (At  that  time  the  usual 
routine  was  two  sets  of  twenty  minutes,  with  a  short  break.) 
If  the  guest  goes  way  beyond  his  time,  that's  another  matter. 
People  will  begin  to  squirm,  and  it's  not  their  fault.  At 
my  reading,  Dave  B.  scowled  at  me  throughout  my  first  set, 
then  disappeared.     A  few  months  later  he  found  his  name  on  a 
bogus  letter  in  my  Rustler  column,  and  there  wasn't  a  thing 
he  could  do  about  it.     I  don't  know  where  Dave  B.  is  now. 
I've  never  heard  or  read  his  name  in  connection  with  any  lit- 
erary activity. 

I  received  $50  as  a  reading  fee,  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
is  the  smallest  fee  ever  paid  to  a  writer  at  Harbourfront. 

If  I  thought  reading  at  Toronto's  foremost  literary  venue 
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would  have  any  impact  on  the  real  world,  one  day  back  on  the 
street  was  enough  to  set  me  straight  on  that  particular  de- 
lusion. 

A  man  on  Yonge  St.  stopped  long  enough  to  say,  "I  don't 
mean  to  be  rude,  but  that's  not  how  we  spell  'Author'   in  Can- 
ada." 

I  looked  at  my  sign:  Extremelij  Famous  Author,     "This  is 
right,"  I  said. 

"No,  it's  not,"  the  man  insisted,  walking  away. 

I  was  quite  legitimately  put  in  my  place,  however,  by  a 
12-year-old  boy  who  asked  me  what  my  book  was  about.  I 
looked  down  at  him  and  said,  "I  can't  explain  it  to  you." 

He  frowned  at  me  and  said,  "You  mean  you  can't  even  ex- 
plain your  own  stories?"    Instantly,  I  was  stung  with  embar- 
rassment, which  I  deserved.     I  handed  him  the  book  and  let 
him  look  at  it.     He  browsed  through  it  for  a  minute  and  said, 
"It's  pretty  weird."    He  declined  to  buy  it. 

Nobody  remarked  about  my  having  read  at  Harbourf ront .  I 
went  home  with  a  whopping  $11.50. 

Most  days  I  was  psyched  up  when  I  went  out  on  the  street, 
but  in  the  evening  I  was  apt  to  lapse  into  a  mild  depression 
or  a  sort  of  sad  reverie.     Being  alone  almost  all  the  time,  I 
would  indulge  in  morbid  fantasies  or  chew  on  unhappy  events 
in  the  past.    And  there  was  always  this  vague  desire  for  a 
big  change  in  my  life  —  not  something  that  I  would  make  hap- 
pen but  something  coming  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky. 

In  mid -summer  it  was  fairly  bright  in  my  apartment  well 
into  the  evening  because  I  had  western  exposure.     I  would  lie 
in  bed  tired  after  a  long  day  on  the  street  and  think.  There 
are  people  my  age  having  fun  right  now^  going  out  with 
friends.    And  plenty  of  them  are  a  lot  stupider  and  worse- 
looking  than  I  am.     One  feels  such  things  more  keenly  in  a 
big  city,  especially  a  city  like  Toronto,  where  it  is  almost 
mandatory  to  go  out  several  times  a  week.    And  here  I  was  ly- 
ing on  my  lumpy  bed  with  the  summer  half -gone  and  I  had  done 
nothing  for  fun.     I  thought  maybe  the  whole  idea  of  leading 
such  a  freakish  life  was  that  if  I  sacrificed  personal  happi- 
ness. Fate  would  reward  me  with  success  in  my  work.     But  ra- 
tionalizations aside,  the  sad  fact  was  that  I  had  never 
learned  how  to  have  fun,  and  it  was  a  very  great  effort  for 
me,  both  physically  and  mentally,  to  go  out  and  seek  enter- 
tainment . 

Bow  did  I  end  up  here?  I  asked  myself  so  many  times.  I 
grew  up  on  Long  Island,  went  to  college  in  Ann  Arbor,  took  a 
job  in  Houston,  quit  after  four  months,  hung  around  another 
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four  months,  moved  back  to  Long  Island,  stagnated  under  my 
parents*  roof,  worked  a  few  short-lived  jobs  hardly  appropri- 
ate for  a  college  graduate,  worked  for  a  vanity  press,  moved 
to  Toronto,  worked  at  four  different  jobs,  was  unemployed  a 
lot,  and  now  I  was  writing  little  books  and  selling  them  on 
the  street.     Did  this  make  any  sense?    Would  I  ever  again  be 
able  to  apply  for  a  normal  job  with  a  personal  history  like 
this?    No,  I  was  fucked  as  far  as  the  respectable  world  was 
concerned.     Besides,  I  didn't  want  any  other  career  than  a 
literary  one.     If  I  couldn't  have  that,  I'd  clean  toilets  or 
do  something  equally  menial  just  to  spite  the  world. 

Sometimes  in  the  wee  hours  I  would  turn  on  the  radio  and 
scan  the  AM  dial  for  faint  signals  from  far-away  stations. 
On  humid  summer  nights  they  sounded  mysterious,  fading  in  and 
out  the  way  they  did,  and  I  imagined  those  towns  and  cities 
as  dream-like  landscapes  —  indistinct  oases  of  lights  on  a 
vast,  dark  plain.     I  would  think  back  to  the  long  rides  I 
took  on  summer  nights  on  Long  Island  with  my  friends  Leigh 
and  Frank  when  we  were  all  home  from  college.    We  would  drive 
through  the  rural  areas  around  Huntington,  Oyster  Bay,  Brook- 
ville,  and  along  the  north  shore.     Long  Island's  north  and 
south  shores  are  completely  different.     The  south  shore  is 
flat  and  monotonous.     The  north  shore  is  a  terminal  moraine 
from  the  last  ice  age.     It's  hilly  and  reaches  enough  eleva- 
tion that  one  can  look  down  from  one's  estate  onto  a  fine  bay 
and  see  sailboats  far  out  on  Long  Island  Sound.    This  is  the 
rich  part  of  the  Island,  with  old  money  and  old  properties 
dating  back  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
We  would  drive  along  the  narrow  country  roads,  with  large 
trees  forming  a  canopy  overhead  and  large  houses  set  way  back 
and  widely  separated.    With  the  car  windows  open,  the  whoosh 
of  the  car  was  reflected  by  the  thick  vegetation  a  few  feet 
away,  and  the  air  was  alive  with  the  sound  of  crickets.  On 
these  unlit  roads,  the  headlights  shone  far  ahead  into  the 
darkness,  giving  the  foliage  weird,  distorted  shapes,  and 
pairs  of  animal  eyes  would  gleam  at  us  momentarily.  Leigh 
drove  his  parents'  big  Buick,  Frank  sat  in  front,  and  I  sat 
in  back.     They  liked  to  talk,  but  I  liked  to  be  quiet  and  let 
my  mind  wander.     Those  drives  meant  a  lot  to  me.     They  were 
escape,  and  they  were  peace.    And  I  knew  the  time  would  come 
when  I  wouldn't  have  them  any  more.     And  indeed,  that  time 
came,  and  my  friends  and  I  went  our  separate  ways  and  eventu- 
ally stopped  communicating. 

Now,  instead  of  country  drives,  I  had  distant  signals  on 
the  AM  dial  —  faint  voices  trying  to  be  heard  above  a  back- 
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ground  of  static  and  electromagnetic  clutter.     Did  I  under- 
stand why  I  felt  compelled  to  listen?    Did  I  understand  that 
my  own  life  was  such  a  faint  signal  wishing  to  be  heard  by 
someone,  somewhere,  so  that  it  would  not  be  lost  in  the  vast, 
dead  night  of  a  sleeping  continent? 

XII 

My  total  sales  for  July  were  $191.     I  was  going  out  to 
sell  six  days  a  week,  weather  and  circumstances  permitting. 
The  only  day  I  never  did  business  was  Sunday. 

The  first  Sunday  of  August  I  had  one  of  my  infrequent 
trysts  with  Glenda,  whom  I'd  been  seeing  for  about  a  year. 
The  routine  was  that  she'd  call  me  on  Saturday  evening  if  she 
could  see  me  on  Sunday.     I'd  drive  down  and  meet  her  a  few 
blocks  from  her  house  in  Rosedale  and  bring  her  back  to  my 
place.    We'd  spend  the  day  together,  and  I'd  drive  her  back 
around  9  p.m.    We  used  to  see  each  other  twice  a  week  in  the 
beginning,  but  when  her  husband  started  questioning  her  about 
where  she  went,  she  had  to  see  me  less  often.     Now  it  was 
about  twice  a  month. 

Glenda  was  an  odd  duck  in  certain  ways,  which  is  probably 
why  we  got  along.     On  the  surface  she  was  a  prim  and  proper 
Scottish  lady  —  a  good  patrician  WASP,  outwardly  conserva- 
tive, demure,  and  self-restrained.     She  loved  books,  classi- 
cal music,  and  traditional  English  paintings.     I  wouldn't 
have  expected  to  meet  such  a  woman  through  a  personal  ad,  but 
I  did.     I  ran  an  ad  that  was  humorous  but  arcane,  and  hers 
was  the  only  reply.     Glenda  had  an  excellent  sense  of  humor 
and  appreciated  weirdness.     She  liked  creative  people,  being 
a  frustrated  writer  herself,  and  she  had  no  class  conscious- 
ness.   Like  me,  she  considered  herself  an  anti-social  loner. 
She  had  few  friends  and  had  a  cynical  view  of  humanity,  al- 
though she  did  volunteer  work  for  charities.     She  was  a  con- 
firmed atheist,  yet  she  was  also  a  romantic    idealist.  She 
had  gone  to  university  in  Sheffield  and  taught  school  brief- 
ly.    Her  sister  ran  a  tourist  business  in  Kenya,  and  her  bro- 
ther worked  for  an  Asian  aviation  magazine  that  was  a  cover 
for  the  British  Secret  Service.     How  a  woman  like  her  ever 
married  a  money-hungry  lawyer  was  beyond  me.     She  said  she 
used  to  love  him  but  didn't  any  more.     They  had  two  children 
in  university. 

Glenda  was  sixteen  years  older  than  me  and  very  beauti- 
ful.    She  had  a  high-cheekboned  face  like  Katharine  Hepburn. 
She  smiled  a  lot  and  had  intelligent  eyes.     She  looked  like 
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the  schoolteacher  or  principal  you  always  secretly  wanted  to 
see  naked.     I  think  I  loved  her  at  first  sight.     She  liked  me 
too,  but  thought  I  was  too  young.     It  took  a  tremendous  a- 
mount  of  persistence  to  get  her  into  bed  because  she'd  never 
had  an  affair  before,  but  she  finally  gave  in  when  I  said  I 
was  giving  up.     In  bed  she  was  warm  and  comfortable  to  be 
with  but  not  overly  passionate,  and  in  some  respects  she  was 
sexually  inhibited.     She  wouldn't  look  at  sex  magazines,  she 
didn't  wear  sexy  lingerie,  and  she  thought  sex  aids  or  toys 
were  silly.     She  wouldn't  suck  cock,  although  she  liked  being 
sucked  off  herself.    Whenever  we  had  a  spat,  it  was  about 
sex.     But  I  couldn't  bear  to  break  up  with  her,  because  she 
was  the  only  girlfriend  I  had,  and  she  was  a  good  fuck.  Be- 
yond that,  we  had  a  lot  of  common  interests,  and  she  also 
liked  my  stories. 

On  this  particular  Sunday  we  went  to  a  park,  as  we  some- 
times did  before  going  back  to  my  place.     As  usual  when  we 
were  in  public,  she  wore  dark  glasses  and  walked  beside  me 
without  linking  arms,  just  in  case  someone  she  knew  should 
see  us.     I  steered  her  toward  a  secluded  area  where  we  could 
sit  down  and  neck.     I  was  in  a  bad  mood  today  and  had  a  feel- 
ing that  we  were  going  to  have  a  disagreement  later,     I  deli- 
berately tried  to  get  a  rise  out  of  her  by  sticking  my  hand 
inside  her  blouse  or  feeling  her  crotch.     "No-o-o-o-o.  Not 
here,"  she  would  say  very  calmly,  pushing  my  hand  away.  We 
were  sitting  down  behind  some  foliage,  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  nearest  footpath.    We  could've  gotten  away  with  quite  a 
lot  without  being  seen. 

"How  about  taking  your  bra  off?"  I  said  casually,  knowing 
she  wouldn't. 

"No-o-o-o-o." 

"Want  to  play  with  my  cock?" 
"No-o-o-o-o." 

"Want  me  to  jerk  you  off?" 
"No-o-o-o-o." 

"How  about  if  I  make  your  nipples  hard?" 
"No-o-o-o-o." 

"You're  no  fun  at  all,  are  you?" 

She  grinned  slightly  and  twiddled  a  leaf  between  her 
fingers.     No,  I  wasn't  going  to  get  a  rise  out  of  her  today. 
She  almost  never  got  offended.     She  would  just  say  No-o-o-o-o 
in  that  luscious,  high-born  Scottish  accent  that  made  me 
think  of  butterscotch  and  roaring  fireplaces.     I  had  the  most 
vicious  fantasies  about  Glenda.     I  did  the  most  degrading 
things  to  her  to  strip  her  of  that  unshakable  reserve  of 
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hers.     I  imagined  a  deserted  city,  and  I  would  lead  her  a- 
round  naked,  handcuffed  and  in  high  heels,  through  dark  al- 
leys and  vacant  lots  full  of  garbage,  and  take  her  into  a 
condemned  building  full  of  hazards,... 0  naive  lovers,  if  you 
only  knew  what  secret  rooms  exist  in  the  minds  of  your  seem- 
ingly sweet  partners!     But  no  one  ever  speaks  about  these 
things  honestly. 

"I'd  like  to  drool  like  a  rabid  dog  all  over  your  naked 
body,"  I  said,  apropos  of  nothing. 

And  what  did  she  say  to  that?     "Have  you  read  Balzac? 
You'd  like  him."    Eave  you  read  Balzac?    You'd  like  him, 

I  stood  up.     "Is  there  a  bookstore  open  nearby?     I'll  go 
get  some  Balzac  right  now." 

She  laughed  faintly  and  looked  up  at  me.     "What's  the 
matter?    Are  you  annoyed  about  something?" 

Yes,  I  was  annoyed,  but  I  loved  this  woman.     "No,  I'm 
fine,  but  I'm  getting  bored.     Let's  go  to  my  place.     I  have 
to  defrost  some  meat  for  dinner," 

"0-o-o-oh,  cooking  for  me,  are  you?" 

"Of  course.     I  may  be  a  pervert,  but  I  always  feed  you." 

Despite  my  small  gripes  about  Glenda's  inhibitions,  she 
really  turned  me  on,  and  I  never  failed  in  bed  with  her.  She 
let  me  fuck  her  in  any  position.     Oddly  enough,  she  scarcely 
made  a  sound  and  didn't  move  much.     She  only  came  when  I 
sucked  her,  but  I  didn't  mind,  because  I  loved  doing  it  to 
her.     It  was  all  pretty  much  the  same  every  time,  and  the  re- 
lationship had  been  on  the  same  plateau  from  early  on.  We 
weren't  going  to  get  any  further  than  we  were  now.  She 
wasn't  going  to  divorce  her  husband  as  long  as  her  children 
still  lived  at  home,  and  we  didn't  talk  about  making  any 
plans.    Our  arrangement  was  something  less  than  what  I  wanted 
and  maybe  a  bit  of  a  rut,  but  I  accepted  it  because  it  meant 
sex  twice  a  month,  which  was  better  than  nothing.     I  would 've 
been  satisfied  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  were  indefinitely. 
And  I  assumed  that  they  would. 

After  we  had  made  love,  Glenda  and  I  would  lie  together 
and  listen  to  classical  music  on  the  radio  and  have  a  little 
snack.    At  such  moments  I  thought  I  was  not  so  badly  off.  My 
apartment  was  shabby,  but  it  was  adequate;  I  was  poor  in 
terms  of  income,  but  I  had  savings  and  no  debts;  my  literary 
career  didn't  amount  to  much,  but  at  least  I  had  one  instead 
of  just  dreaming  about  it;  and  the  street  was  unpleasant,  but 
there  was  always  the  possibility  of  something  good  happening 
by  being  out  there.     Everything  in  life  seems  more  bearable 
if  you  have  a  warm  body  touching  your  own. 
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The  human  race  is  like  toothpaste.    One  half  of  one  per- 
cent is  active  ingredient,  and  the  rest  is  filler.  Under- 
stand this  and  you  will  understand  the  world  much  better. 
Stand  on  the  street  long  enough  and  you  will  see  the  proof  of 
it  with  your  own  eyes.     Staggering  stupidity  and  stereotyped 
behavior  are  the  norm,  and  this  includes  a  large  contingent 
of  creatures  so  objectionable  that  one's  gut  instinct  is  to 
step  on  them  like  cockroaches.     Sprinkled  among  this  genetic 
mess  is  an  assortment  of  crackpots,  lunatics,  and  psycho- 
paths beyond  comprehension.     No  writer  of  fiction  could  in- 
vent anything  more  bizarre  than  what's  out  there  in  the  real 
world. 

As  Roger  often  said  to  me,  "Nobody  forces  you  to  be  out 
there.     If  you  don't  like  it,  do  something  else."    But  where 
else  could  I,  as  a  writer,  come  by  so  much  raw  experience  di- 
rectly?    I'd  never  fought  in  a  war,  or  run  away  to  sea  on  a 
tramp  steamer,  or  led  a  life  of  crime,  or  rubbed  shoulders 
with  the  rich  and  powerful,  or  gone  fortune-hunting  in  some 
remote  and  dangerous  land,  or  had  anything  that  could  be 
called  "adventures."    The  only  frontier  readily  available  was 
the  very  city  in  which  I  lived,  a  city  which  was  gradually 
revealing  itself  to  me  as  a  place  very  different  from  the  one 
I  used  to  see,  and  very  different  from  the  one  my  fellow 
writers  were  writing  about.    And  even  if  I  were  never  to  a- 
chieve  recognition  or  material  success  as  a  writer,  I  could 
at  least  do  something  that  no  one  else  had  ever  done:  I  could 
sell  my  books  on  the  street  as  a  full-time  occupation  and  re- 
cord all  my  experiences  in  my  diaries.     This  was  an  idea  that 
was  perhaps  better  suited  to  another  city  and  another  decade, 
but  it  was  precisely  because  it  went  against  the  grain  of 
this  city  and  this  decade  that  I  felt  it  was  the  thing  to  do. 

Even  if  I  sold  few  or  no  books  on  a  given  day,  that  day 
still  had  value  if  I  had  something  worth  putting  into  my  di- 
ary.    And  beyond  that,  I  liked  to  think  that  my  presence  on 
the  street  had  a  subtle  effect,  as  if  I  were  giving  off  some 
peculiar  radiation  that  would  cause  a  mutation  or  two  in  the 
future . 

One  afternoon  I  encountered  the  editor-in-chief  of  Fenton 
&  Wright,  a  publishing  house  I'd  worked  for  in  1976.     I  was  a 
warehouse  worker  and  had  exactly  one  conversation  with  this 
son  of  a  bitch.     He  was  a  snob  and  a  weasel,  like  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  publishing  industry.     And  here  he  was  on  Yonge 
St.  —  on  a  Thursday  afternoon,  no  less.     "Hi,  Bob,"  I  said. 
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not  extending  my  hand. 

"I  see  you're  selling  books,"  he  replied,  smiling  like  a 
mannequin. 

"Yeah,  want  to  buy  one?" 

"No,  thanks.     But  would  you  be  interested  in  doing  some 
free-lance  work  for  us?" 

"Like  what,  specifically?" 

"We're  putting  together  a  new  line  of  kids'  books." 

"Oh,  yeah?     I  don't  know.    What 're  you  paying?" 

The  prick  didn't  even  blink.'   "I  can't  promise  you  any 
money,  but  it 'd  be  a  good  credit  for  you.     That's  worth  more 
than  money," 

"Not  to  my  landlord." 

"Think  it  over  an3rway,"  he  said,  reaching  into  his  jacket 
pocket  for  a  business  card  and  handing  it  to  me  with  a  prac- 
ticed motion:  ROBERT  L.  REEK^  Editor-in-Chief.     Fenton  & 
Wright^  Ltd, 

The  wrong  people  always  die  in  accidents.    Why  couldn't  a 
creep  like  this  end  up  on  a  plunging  bus?     "I'll  let  you 
know,"  I  said  politely.     Bob  left,  appearing  unconcerned  ei- 
ther way.     I  remembered  the  time  I  was  in  the  warehouse  and 
Bob  was  in  the  reception  area  with  a  librarian  who  had  come 
to  pick  up  an  order.    He  had  me  paged  to  come  up  and  carry 
the  customer's  carton  to  her  car,  and  when  I  came  up  I  saw 
that  it  was  just  a  little  carton  he  could 've  carried  easily. 
Evidently,  he  didn't  want  to  lower  himself  by  doing  anything 
as  menial  as  picking  up  a  ten-pound  carton. 

Later  I  met  this  middle-aged  guy  who  thought  he  was  very 
smart  and  who  hung  around  with  me  watching  people  go  by. 
"These  people  are  all  brainwashed.     You  have  to  use  hype  if 
you  want  to  sell  your  book  to  them.     They  won't  buy  it  be- 
cause it's  from  Toronto.     You  should  move  to  Buffalo  and  take 
out  ads  in  the  Globe,  then  they'll  respect  it  because  you've 
got  a  U.S.  address.     Or  even  better,  go  to  London,  England. 
As  soon  as  they  see  'London,'  they'll  buy.     Have  you  tried 
advertising  in  The  National  Enquirerl^^ 

"No." 

"You  should.     They  sell  it  in  every  supermarket." 

"Uh  huh.     That's  great  advice.     You  want  to  buy  a  book?" 

"No,  no,  I  don't  read  poetry." 

"How  do  you  know  it's  poetry?" 

"I  just  assumed  it  was.    Why,  what  is  it?" 

"It's  short  stories." 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  read  them  either."    He  wished  me  good 
luck  and  left. 
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The  next  day  I  was  down  at  my  spot  in  front  of  Bassel's, 
and  I  met  this  shabby  old  guy  who  bummed  on  the  Strip  quite  a 
lot.     He  had  a  broken  little  guitar  and  pretended  to  play  it 
in  order  to  get  spare  change.     "I  was  on  Sesame  Street he 
told  me. 

"No  kidding." 

"Yes,  lad.     But  that  was  a  while  ago.... What  have  you  got 
there,  a  book?" 
"Yes." 

"You  wrote  it  yourself?" 
"Yes." 

"I've  written  twenty-two  novels  myself.     Big,  thick  ones. 
They  have  all  my  scientific  theories.     I'm  way  ahead  of  the 
scientists...."     I  nodded  occasionally  and  made  polite  ac- 
knowledgments of  what  he  was  saying  to  keep  him  talking.  "I 
invented  this  antenna  that  draws  electricity  right  from  the 
air.     You  could  run  your  car  on  it  someday.     Of  course,  the 
big  oil  companies  don't  like  that.     I  put  in  a  patent  appli- 
cation.    I  been  waiting  to  get  $25,000  from  the  government. 
I'm  way  ahead,  believe  me.     I've  discovered  the  altitude  of 
life,  which  all  the  scientists  have  been  looking  for." 

"They  have?" 

"Oh,  yes.     Ever  since  Aristotle.     In  one  of  my  books  I 
tell  the  astronauts  where  to  go  on  the  moon  to  learn  certain 
secrets.     You  see,  the  moon  is  reflected  in  certain  lakes, 
and  I'm  the  only  man  alive  who's  studied  the  moon  by  the 
shape  of  the  lakes  on  the  earth.     These  are  secrets  the  top 
scientists  don't  have  yet.     They  think  you  can  only  tell  by 
going  there,  but  the  moon  has  connections  with  the  earth...." 
I  couldn't  resist  interrupting  him  at  this  point  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  a  degree  in  astronomy  and  that  what  he  was  saying 
•was  news  to  me.     "Oh,  don't  be  fooled  by  books,  lad.  Scien- 
tists have  been  wrong  in  books  from  the  beginning.  Doctors 
especially.     The  doctors  told  me  three  times  I  would  die,  and 
three  times  I  came  back." 

"Back  from  where?"  I  asked. 

"Back  from  the  dead.     I  can  show  you  the  scars  from  the 
operations  if  you  like." 
"No,  that's  okay." 

"I've  healed  people  myself  miraculously  —  people  the 
doctors  couldn't  do  anything  for." 
"Really." 

"Yes,  lad."    He  paused  to  wipe  his  face  with  a  dirty 
handkerchief.     Then  he  sighed  and  looked  around  at  the  people 
going  by.    We  were  at  that  moment  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
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commonly  called  Life*s  Rich  Pageant.     This  was  the  Yonge  St. 
Strip  —  the  silt  at  the  bottom  of  the  gene  pool.     A  greasy- 
haired  kid  went  by  with  a  ghetto  blaster  on  his  shoulder, 
shoving  a  piece  of  pizza  into  his  mouth.     A  fat,  swarthy  fo- 
reigner and  his  fat,  swarthy  wife  waddled  by,  towing  their 
three  swarthy  little  piglets  behind  them,  and  you  had  to  for- 
give them  for  looking  vaguely  bewildered,  because  they  were, 
after  all,  in  Paradise.     "Say,  lad,  could  you  spare  a  quar- 
ter?" said  the  old  guy  with  some  embarrassment. 

"Sure."     I  reached  into  my  pocket  and  gave  him  fifty  - 
cents.     I*d  actually  sold  twelve  books  that  day,  so  I  felt 
rich.     The  old  guy  thanked  me  and  hobbled  off. 

The  next  day  I  sold  only  two  books  in  the  same  location 
with  the  same  sign  and  with  the  same  kind  of  weather.     I  met 
this  barefoot    young  guy  who  thought  "Anaesthesia"  referred 
to  Russia.     He  wanted  to  know  what  my  book  was  about.  I 
said  half -seriously  that  it  was  about  secret  things  inside  of 
people  that  they  don't  reveal.     He  was  tremendously  impressed 
and  said  I  was  onto  something  big.     "I've  been  in  mental  hos- 
pitals.    Have  you?" 

"No,"  I  said.  As  we  were  talking,  a  kid  passed  by  wear- 
ing a  t-shirt  with  a  message  on  both  the  front  and  back  con- 
cerning a  conspiracy  of  bankers.  I  made  him  stop  so  I  could 
read  it. 

After  the  kid  walked  away,  the  barefoot  guy  said  to  me, 
"He  knows.     He  has  secrets  we'll  never  know." 
"Yeah,  could  be,"  I  said. 

The  following  week  I  met  the  biggest  crackpot  ever  in  my 
experience  —  a  28-year-old  gay  astrologer  and  occultist.  I 
didn't  realize  at  first  what  a  nut  he  was  because  he  was 
clean-cut  and  wore  nice  clothes  and  was  very  friendly  and  in- 
terested in  my  book.     He  bought  one  without  hesitation  and 
said  he  would  study  it  closely.     Then  he  left,  but  he  came 
back  about  twenty  minutes  later.     He  had  read  my  "About  the 
Author"  blurb,  in  which  I  had  written  that  I  would  die  in 
Hungry  Horse,  Montana,  in  2025.     He  assumed  I  was  serious  and 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  I,  too,  was  interested  in  the 
occult.     He  wanted  to  know  my  date  and  time  of  birth,  and  he 
told  me  my  lucky  numbers  and  lucky  colors  and  how  to  attract 
luck  and  repel  evil.     "I'll  give  you  this  as  a  little  gift," 
he  said,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  star-shaped  pin  painted  me- 
tallic yellow.     "If  you  wear  this,  you'll  attract  open-minded 
people  wearing  blue  and  white."    He  then  explained  that  he 
was  a  wraith,  not  a  living  person,  so  he  was  aware  of  many 
things  about  the  earth  and  other  dimensions  of  reality:  for 
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instance,  the  moon  would  "fly  away  from  the  earth  and  ex- 
plode."   He  confided  to  me  that  he  was  having  an  operation  on 
his  anus  next  month.     I  didn't  think  to  ask  him  why  a  wraith 
would  need  an  operation.     He  asked  what  my  sexual  orientation 
was,  and  I  told  him.     Then  he  told  me  about  how  vampires  take 
over  a  person  in  sex  and  that  he  had  had  such  experiences. 
He  also  told  me  he*d  been  in  a  mental  hospital  briefly  but 
that  they'd  discharged  him  because  he  wasn't  crazy  enough. 
He  asked  me  nonsensical  questions  like,  "Don't  you  think  the 
new  philosophies  are  gaining  a  foothold?"  or  "What  can  we  do 
about  the  negativity  problem?"    I  replied  that  these  were 
complex  questions  and  that  I'd  been  giving  them  some  thought 
but  had  not  yet  reached  any  conclusion,     "When  did  you  have 
your  great  revelation?"  he  asked. 

"Oh. . .about .. .two  years  ago,"  I  said  with  a  straight 
face,  wondering  what  the  doctors  would  discover  when  they  got 
into  his  anus. 

I  got  rid  of  him  after  a  half  hour,  but  he  came  back  lat- 
er.    This  time  he  parked  his  car  illegally  across  the  street, 
walked  over  to  me,  and  bought  five  more  copies  of  World  Under 
Anaesthesia,     "I'm  going  to  give  your  book  to  those  who  can 
be  trusted  with  your  revelations." 

"That's  great.     Thanks,"  I  said,  happily  pocketing  the 
ten  bucks. 

"Listen,  I  have  to  tell  you  something,  and  it's  very  im- 
portant." 

"Indeed.     You  have  my  full  attention." 

"Have  you  ever  encountered  a  small,  black  octagonal  ob- 
ject that  you  couldn't  identify?" 

I  thought  for  a  moment.  "Where?" 

"It  could 've  been  in  the  gutter,  or  anywhere." 

"How  big?"  I  asked. 

"About  like  that,"  he  said,  framing  his  fingers  into  a 
circle  the  size  of  a  softball. 
"I  don't  think  so,"  I  said. 

"Good.     If  you  ever  see  such  an  object,  for  God's  sake, 
don't  touch  it!" 

"Okay,  I  won't." 

"It's  a  device  that  can  send  people  to  hell!     If  you  ever 
see  one,  just  ignore  it!     Just  walk  away!" 
"Okay,  I  will." 

"Good  I'm  parked  illegally,  so  I'd  better  go.     I'll  be 

writing  to  you." 
"Okay." 

"My  name's  Terry,  by  the  way.    Actually,  I  have  four 
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names,  because  I'm  really  four  people." 
"Oh,  that's  interesting." 

"I  love  you  dearly,"  he  said,  smiling  at  me  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  walked  away. 
"Okay,  thanks,"  I  said. 

After  he  left,  I  put  on  the  yellow  pin  heM  given  me,  be- 
cause if  he  came  back  and  I  wasn't  wearing  it,  his  feelings 
might  be  hurt. 

Later  on,  a  seedy  young  guy  tried  to  sell  me  a  hair  dryer 
that  was  obviously  stolen,  and  I  said  no.     Then  these  two 
kids  about  twelve  years  old  stopped  to  ask  me  for  bus  fare. 
One  of  them  had  had  a  tracheotomy  and  spoke  with  a  speaking 
aid  held  against  his  throat.     I  knew  they  were  scamming  me, 
but  I  gave  them  fifty  cents  anyway. 

The  following  night  I  had  a  reading  to  give  on  Mercer  St. 
as  a  fund-raiser  for  a  local  art/lit  tabloid  to  which  I  was  a 
frequent  contributor.     I  had  prepared  a  funny  reading  con- 
sisting of  specimens  of  bad  writing  and  crackpot  literature 
from  my  old  vanity  press  files.     I  wasn't  getting  paid  for 
this  gig,  but  I  figured  I'd  sell  plenty  of  books.     I  arrived 
exactly  on  time  in  a  suitable  state  of  nervous  anticipation, 
only  to  discover  that  there  was  no  audience!     The  only  people 
on  hand  were  Roger,  Allan,  my  writer  friend  Stan  Rose,  and 
Vince  Kramer,  the  tabloid's  publisher  and  an  eminent  figure 
of  the  more  artsy  echelon  of  Toronto's  literary  culture. 

"Where  is  everyone?"  I  asked,  looking  at  my  watch.  It 
was  9  p.m.,  the  time  indicated  on  the  posters  Vince  had  cir- 
culated. 

Vince  appeared  unconcerned.     "They'll  be  here.  Don't 
worry. " 

So  we  all  waited  patiently  for  an  audience  to  show  up. 
This  was  my  occasion  to  learn  an  important  lesson  about  the 
Queen  St.  artsy  crowd:  they  take  it  for  granted  that  all  per- 
formances actually  start  an  hour  later  than  advertised,  so 
they  take  their  sweet  time  getting  there,  knowing  that  the 
featured  guest  can't  start  without  them. 

The  delay  put  me  off  because  I  was  psyched  up  to  commence 
at  once.     Nevertheless,  I  did  an  excellent  reading  lasting  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.     I  really  exerted  myself  to  entertain 
these  people.     At  the  end,  when  I  plugged  my  book,  they  all 
suddenly  lost  interest  and  began  talking  to  each  other,  ex- 
cept for  one  young  woman  who  jumped  up  and  bought  a  book. 
That  was  it:  $2  for  all  my  efforts.     They  had  paid  $3  to  get 
in  (except  for  those  who  sneaked  in  late  to  avoid  paying) , 
and  Vince  sold  beer  for  $2  a  bottle,  but  the  cheap  sons  of 
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bitches  wouldn't  buy  my  book  for  $2.     Stan  felt  so  embar- 
rassed for  me  that  he  bought  an  extra  copy  for  a  friend. 

This  experience  soured  me  on  the  whole  Queen  St.  crowd, 
and  I  was  to  have  a  couple  of  other  disillusioning  experi- 
ences with  them  on  other  occasions.     Underneath  their  cool 
clothes,  most  of  these  people  were  mediocrities  and  slavish 
conformists.     Very  few  of  that  crowd  from  '79  ever  went  on  to 
do  anything  signficant. 

XIV 

Monty  Weinberg  let  me  have  a  free  ad  for  my  book  in  Rust- 
ler^ which  was  supposed  to  have  a  circulation  of  100,000.  I 
felt  pessimistic  about  getting  any  orders,  but  Roger  made  a 
bet  with  me  that  I'd  get  at  least  25.     I  won  the  bet:  I  did- 
n't get  any. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  I  was  desperate  for  sales,  so  I 
tried  a  sign  whose  meaning  I  thought  would  be  unmistakable: 
"Intelligent  Readers  Wanted."    The  first  day  I  wore  it,  this 
young  guy  who  looked  like  a  beach  bum  came  up  to  me  and 
asked,  "What's  an  intelligent  reader?"    I  was  speechless  for 
a  moment You  stupid  asshole.     You  stupid  fucking  asshole. 
You  desevve  to  die,..,l  composed  myself  and  explained  polite- 
ly that  I  was  an  unknown  author  trying  to  find  readers.  He 
stood  there,  slack-jawed,  holding  my  inspection  copy  as  if  he 
had  no  idea  how  it  worked.     "So,  like,  you  want  me  to  stand 
here  and  read  this?" 

I  pulled  out  my  Buek  knife  and  rammed  it  up  his  nose.  He 
screamed  and  fell  backwards,     "Nervous  system  works ^  eh?"  I 
remarked^  kicking  his  face  until  it  was  a  bloody  pulp.  Then 
I  stabbed  him  ten  times  in  the  ribs  and  stomped  on  his  chest 
until  I  heard  cracking  sounds,    A  pool  of  blood  surrounded 
his  body , ,  ,  ,^^]^o ^  I  don't  want  you  to  stand  there  and  read 
it,"  I  said  calmly.     "I  want  you  to  buy  it  for  two  dollars." 

"Two  dollars!  You  gotta  be  kidding!"  He  handed  the  book 
back  and  walked  away,  no  doubt  amazed  that  such  people  as  my- 
self existed  in  this  world. 

After  this,  four  guys  in  a  car  stared  at  me  while  they 
were  stopped  in  traffic,  and  one  of  them  yelled,  "Get  a  job!" 
These  guys  were  clean-cut  and  perfectly  normal-looking.  I 
just  stared  back  at  them.     "Get  a  job!"  the  same  one  repeat- 
ed.    Then  they  drove  away. 

This  put  me  in  a  bad  enough  mood  that  I  packed  up  and 
took  a  short  break  for  a  cold  drink.    When  I  came  back  I 
found  a  dirty,  barefoot  missionary  in  my  spot.     I  said  to 
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him,  "Why  don't  you  go  wash  your  feet!"    He  left  without  a 
word. 

I  quit  after  two  sales  for  the  entire  afternoon.     All  I 
could  think  about  was  how  I  wanted  to  be  invisible  for  a 
month  and  punch  out  all  the  people  on  the  street  I  didn't 
like.    All  my  readers  who  thought  I  was  hilarious  had  no  idea 
how  much  rage  I  carried  inside  of  me.    What's  more,  I  had  no 
desire  to  cure  myself  of  it.     It  doesn't  matter  how  angry, 
neurotic,  or  fucked -up  an  artist  is  as  long  as  he  produces 
good  work.    An  artist  should  never  go  into  therapy.  He 
should  take  his  problems  out  on  other  people  instead. 

The  next  day  I  was  up  near  Charles  St.  and  I  met  a  27- 
year-old  black  guy  named  Gary,  who  said  he  was  a  writer,  too, 
and  he  invited  me  for  a  beer.    We  went  to  the  Gasworks,  which 
was  pretty  scuzzy,  and  he  ordered  a  pitcher.     Gary  was  from 
Montreal  and  had  studied  political  science  at  McGill  but  did- 
n't graduate.     He  said  he  loved  Herman  Hesse  and  mysticism. 
When  I  asked  him  what  he  had  written,  he  said  he  hadn't  writ- 
ten anything  yet,  but  he  intended  to  write  best-sellers.  I 
asked  him  how  he  expected  to  write  best-sellers  when  he  had- 
n't written  anything  at  all  so  far.     He  said  anyone  could  do 
it  if  he  learned  the  formula  and  followed  it.    At  one  point 
he  used  the  word  "pseudonym"  and  pronounced  it  "sway-do-nym. " 
He  also  mispronounced  a  couple  of  other  words.     He  was  very 
interested  to  learn  that  I  was  a  self-taught  writer,  and  he 
was  impressed  by  my  method  of  publishing.     However,  he  would 
never  want  to  peddle  a  book  on  the  street,  because  it  took 
too  long  to  become  successful  that  way.     He  wanted  to  make 
big  money  right  away  with  best-sellers.     He  was  completely 
sincere,  and  I  was  too  polite  to  argue  with  him.     He  paid  for 
the  beer  and  bought  a  copy  of  my  book,  and  I  never  saw  him  a- 
gain  after  that. 

The  next  day  I  was  down  at  Bassel's  again,  and  a  messen- 
ger for  CN/CP  came  by  with  a  couple  of  telegrams.     He  was 
badly  dressed,  wore  a  hearing  aid,  and  seemed  a  little  re- 
tarded.    He  made  me  think  of  Henry  Miller's  description  of 
Western  Union  messengers  in  Tropic  of  Capricorn,     This  fellow 
peered  into  the  vacant  restaurant  and  asked  if  it  was  open. 
I  said  no.     I  had  to  explain  to  him  twice  that  the  restaurant 
had  been  out  of  business  for  some  time.     "Any  forwarding  ad- 
dress?" he  asked.     I  said,  "How  would  I  know?     I'm  just 
standing  here  selling  my  books."    He  painstakingly  wrote 
something  on  a  form  and  then  walked  away.     The  whole  scene 
was  mildly  comic  but  also  unsettling  in  a  way. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  a  well-dressed  guy  my  own 
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age  who  was  quite  friendly  and  articulate.    After  weM  been 
talking  for  a  while,  he  confided  that  he  had  three  cents  in 
his  pocket,  was  on  welfare,  and  was  looking  for  a  job.  He 
said  his  name  was  Marshall  Bader  and  that  he  was  a  cousin  of 
a  millionaire  who  owned  part  of  the  Eaton  Centre.     He  had 
tried  to  get  a  job  there  and  was  turned  down.     He  said  he  had 
worked  at  dozens  of  jobs,  including  menial  ones,  but  that  his 
ambition  was  to  become  a  veterinarian  and  work  in  the  under- 
developed countries.     He  said  he  felt  a  deep  sense  of  respon-  j 
sibility  toward  his  fellow  man,  even  though  he  was  an  atheist. 

On  the  subway  home,  I  sat  across  from  an  old  lady  who  was 
engrossed  in  a  schlocky- looking  book  titled  Saatterbrains^ 
Student  Nurse. 

When  I  got  home  I  found  a  letter  from  Dolly  enclosing  $2 
for  my  book.     I  felt  rather  bad  because  I  knew  she  was  poor, 
and  I  wouldn*t  have  begrudged  an  ex-girlfriend  a  free  copy. 
We  hadn't  been  in  touch  for  a  long  time,  so  I  assumed  she 
found  out  about  my  book  from  an  article  about  me  in  the  Sun, 

My  sales  for  August  came  to  $242,  which  was  pretty  good 
at  that  time.     Between  my  books  and  my  magazine  work  for  Mon- 
ty Weinberg,  I  was  more  or  less  supporting  myself.     I  thought 
I  could  now  call  myself  a  writer  without  feeling  pretentious. 

XV 

September,  1979,  was  a  brutal  month  for  my  morale  —  a 
succession  of  small  miseries  and  upsets. 

I  attended  Fran  Lebowitz*s  reading  at  Harbourf ront ,  and 
it  was  packed  to  the  walls.     I  stood  way  back  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  humbled  by  the  turnout,     Lebowitz  was  a  brilliantly 
funny  writer,  without  a  doubt,  and  deserved  her  popularity. 
The  crowd  hung  on  her  every  word.     They  loved  her.  I 
thought.  This  is  real  authorships  not  standing  on  the  street 
with  a  sign  around  your  neck,     I  felt  like  an  insignificant 
bug,  destined  to  inhabit  the  outermost  fringe  of  the  writing 
community  until  my  dying  day.     Two  months  before,  I  had  read 
in  this  very  same  room  to  an  audience  of  about  twenty  people 
and  one  dog. 

After  her  reading  there  was  a  cocktail  party  for  her  in  a 
penthouse  suite  in  another  building  on  the  quay.     I'd  been 
invited  by  the  coordinator  of  the  reading  series.     I  walked 
over  there  by  myself  and  found  the  elevator  at  the  side  en- 
trance.    I  was  just  getting  in  when  I  saw  Lebowitz  heading 
the  wrong  way,     I  called  out  to  her,  and  we  ended  up  riding 
up  together.     Close  up,  she  seemed  grim  and  unfriendly,  but 
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perhaps  it  was  just  the  effect  of  a  busy  promotional  sched- 
ule.    I  felt  shy  and  just  made  some  flattering  comment  about 
the  huge  crowd  she  had  drawn.     I  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  say 
I  was  a  writer.     She  uttered  a  few  perfunctory  words.  When 
we  got  to  the  top,  she  went  in  without  another  word  to  me, 
and  I  never  got  to  talk  to  her  again.     I  had  a  glass  of  wine 
and  some  cheese  and  tried  to  feel  like  I  belonged  in  a  room 
full  of  Toronto's  beautiful  and  sophisticated  people,  but  I 
was  plain  depressed  the  whole  time.     As  the  evening  pro- 
gressed, I  wanted  more  and  more  to  speak  to  the  author  again, 
just  to  tell  her  how  wonderful  her  reading  was  and  to  wish 
her  continued  success.     However,  she  stuck  with  the  same  knot 
of  people  and  conveniently  failed  to  notice  anyone  else.  I 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  get  her  attention,  but  it  never 
came,  and  I  finally  lost  my  nerve  and  left.     I  rode  home  on 
the  subway  rebuking  myself  silently  for  presuming  to  think  of 
myself  as  a  real  writer.    And  when  I  walked  in  the  door,  I 
saw  all  my  cartons  of  books  on  the  floor,  and  I  thought. 
Somehow  I  have  to  sell  all  these  books  or  my  career  is  over. 

This  September  was  my  first  proper  exposure  to  the  film 
festival  crowd,  since  the  previous  September  I  was  selling 
in  the  wrong  places.     This  time  I  was  close  to  Bloor  St.  The 
film  festival  crowd  ignored  me  completely,  however.     This  was 
to  prove  to  be  the  normal  pattern:  I  would  almost  never  make 
a  sale  to  anyone  conspicuously  carrying  a  festival  guide  or 
wearing  any  festival  paraphernalia.    At  one  point,  near  what 
was  then  the  New  Yorker,  a  line  gradually  backed  up  to  where 
I  was  standing,  and  the  people  gave  me  weird  and  condescend- 
ing looks.     One  thin,  fashionable  young  woman  looked  at  the 
title  of  my  book  and  remarked,  "Don't  kid  yourself,  you're  a- 
sleep,  too."    Another  one  asked  if  she  could  look  at  it,  see- 
ing as  how  the  line  wasn't  going  to  move  for  a  little  while. 
Her  companion  interjected  sarcastically,  "Not  until  two  bucks 
cross  your  hot  little  palm,  right?"    I  said  no,  anyone  could 
look  at  my  book  for  free.     So  the  first  one  looked  at  a  few 
pages,  smiling  ungraciously,  and  then  handed  it  back.  The 
line  was  now  completely  blocking  me  off,  so  I  packed  up  and 
walked  away  without  a  word. 

In  another  location  a  reporter  from  CITY-TV  came  out  of 
the  store  next  to  me  and  said  he'd  come  back  later  to  film 
me,  but  he  didn't. 

Later  that  evening,  after  a  dreadful  day  on  the  street,  I 
suddenly  got  an  overpowering  impulse  to  drive  down  to  CITY 
and  drop  off  a  copy  of  my  book  with  a  letter  enclosed  for 
this  reporter.     The  letter  was  a  passionate  diatribe  against 
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our  cultural  values  and  the  stupidity  of  the  world,  and  I 
vented  all  my  frustrations  about  my  struggle  to  sell  books  on 
the  street.     I  was  naive  enough  to  think  that  if  I  could  make 
a  powerful  impression  on  just  one  media  person,  he  or  she 
would  champion  my  cause.     I  got  in  my  car,  the  book  and  let- 
ter beside  me  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  drove  down  to  Queen 
St.     It  was  here  that  Fate  intervened  to  spare  me  a  major  em- 
barrassment.    Not  finding  a  parking  space  close  to  the  stu- 
dio, I  drove  around  and  around  looking  for  one.    After  about 
ten  minutes  it  hit  me  that  I  was  making  a  terrible  mistake 
and  would  only  come  off  looking  like  a  crank.     So  I  turned 
around  and  went  back  home. 

On  Saturday,  September  8th,  the  city's  library  system 
held  a  sale  of  old  books  at  Harbourf ront .     I  set  up  outside 
the  exit  to  get  the  crowd  as  they  came  out.     Two  editors  from 
my  old  company,  Fenton  &  Wright,  walked  right  by  me  and  did- 
n't recognize  me. 

The  following  week  on  Bloor  St.,  one  of  the  bosses  from 
Allen  Publishing,  the  last  company  I'd  worked  for,  also 
walked  right  by  me  and  didn't  recognize  me.     I  was  a  ware- 
house worker  at  Allen,  the  same  as  at  Fenton  &  Wright.  One 
incident  at  Allen  sticks  in  my  mind.     A  new  office  manager 
joined  the  company,  and  although  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  warehouse  workers,  he  had  to  come  into  the  warehouse  oc- 
casionally on  some  errand.     I  noticed  that  he  was  always  hum- 
ming or  whistling  the  same  piece  of  music.    After  three  or 
four  days  of  this,  I  couldn't  resist  saying  something  to  him 
when  he  walked  by  me.     "I  hear  you  like  Beethoven,"  I  said. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  me  curiously.     "Oh?    Why  do  you 
say  that?" 

"Because  for  the  last  three  days  you've  been  humming  the 
main  theme  from  the  fourth  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony . " 

His  jaw  dropped  in  astonishment,  and  then  he  smiled.  He 
said  he  never  would  have  believed  that  a  warehouse  laborer 
would  know  such  a  thing.    We  became  friendly  at  that  point, 
and  when  I  told  him  I  was  an  aspiring  writer,  he  was  very  in- 
terested and  insisted  on  borrowing  a  few  of  my  stories  pub- 
lished in  small  magazines.     I  swore  him  to  secrecy  about  my 
secret  life,  however,  as  none  of  my  co-workers  knew  anything 
about  it.     This  office  manager  was  not  like  any  of  the  stiffs 
in  the  front  office.     On  his  wall  he  had  a  framed  photo  of 
himself  sitting  on  a  camel.     He  looked  as  natural  as  Lawrence 
of  Arabia. 

Allen  Publishing  was  the  last  salaried  job  I  ever  had. 
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11     When  I  left  to  become  a  full-time  writer,  only  my  supervisor 
knew.     I  didn't  say  goodr-bye  to  anyone  else.     They  didn't  know 
I  had  left  for  good  until  the  following  Monday.    Was  that  an 
unfriendly  thing  to  do?     I  don't  think  so.     It  just  had  to  be 
that  way,  that's  all.     Anyway,  by  leaving  when  I  did,  I  saved 
my  co-worker  Bill's  job.     One  of  us  was  sure  to  be  let  go 
soon  due  to  a  work  shortage,  and  it  would  have  been  him  be- 
cause he  had  a  lot  of  sick  days  and  had  less  experience  with 
books.    He  needed  the  job  more  than  I  did  because  he  had  a 
wife  and  child  to  support. 

Although  I  felt  a  little  bit  hurt  when  people  from  my  old 
jobs  walked  by  me  without  recognizing  me,  I  think  I  also  felt 
relieved.  What  hurt  more,  however,  was  being  ignored  by  mem- 
bers of  the  cultural  community.  Over  the  years,  many  have 
walked  by  me  without  so  much  as  a  nod,  wave,  smile,  or  hello. 
I  can  only  assume  that  they  were  too  preoccupied  with  the  e- 
ternal  questions  of  Life,  Art,  and  Truth  to  notice  me. 

I  had  not  even  been  on  the  street  one  full  year,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  out  there  forever  with- 
out getting  that  mythical  big  break  that  every  young  creative 
artist  believes  will  come  as  his  just  reward.     I  was  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  I  would  be  appreciated  both  for  my 
writing  and  for  my  free-enterprising  spirit  —  if  not  right 
away,  then  at  least  before  too  long.     In  short,  I  indulged 
myself  in  the  one  luxury  no  one  in  my  position  had  any  right 
to:  expectations.     The  worst  possible  way  to  pursue  the  path 
of  Art  is  to  look  out  at  the  world  constantly  to  see  if  it  is 
being  sufficiently  appreciative  of  you,  to  expect  that  each 
action  on  your  part  must  lead  to  a  suitable  reaction  by  it. 
It  is  this  mentality  that  imagines  that  the  next  book,  or  the 
next  review,  or  the  next  media  interview,  or  the  next  person- 
al contact  could  be  the  one  that  does  it  for  you.     Of  course, 
some  writers  do  get  lucky  this  way.     Some  people  also  win 
millions  of  dollars  in  lotteries.     The  young  writer  is  apt  to 
focus  on  these  anomalies  and  disregard  the  larger  evidence  of 
his  own  senses.     It  was  not  until  much  later  that  I  abandoned 
all  expectations  and  understood  my  true  position. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  Art  is  that  the  artist  must  oper- 
ate within  the  world  but  without  regard  for  it.    His  goal 
should  be  to  find  his  own  vision,  to  focus  upon  it,  and  to 
pursue  it  single-mindedly ,  resisting  all  distractions.  The 
artist  who  does  this  is  bound  to  meet  opposition,  for  there 
is  no  one  more  suspect  or  more  threatening  to  the  established 
order  than  he  who  insists  on  going  his  own  way.     He  will  be 
accused  of  having  a  bad  attitude,  of  alienating  people,  of 
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not  doing  the  right  things  to  further  his  career,  and  of  be- 
ing too  stubborn.     He  will  then  come  to  understand  that  the 
world  is  hostile  to  the  independent  spirit,  and  that  far  from 
being  an  honest  proving  ground  for  his  talent,  it  is  in  ef- 
fect a  battleground  for  his  honor.     The  wound  he  must  avoid, 
on  pain  of  death,  is  compromise. 

I  stopped  in  at  Monty  Weinberg's  office  one  day  in  Sep- 
tember to  deliver  one  of  my  Rustier  columns.    Rustler  and  its 
sister  magazines  operated  out  of  a  modest  suite  of  offices  on 
Eglinton  Avenue  near  Mount  Pleasant.     It  was  a  perfectly 
normal-looking  workplace,  with  a  secretary,  two  artists,  an 
edit or -copywriter,  and  Monty's  wife,  who  kept  the  books. 
There  were  no  sexy  models  lounging  around  in  their  underwear. 
Monty  was  usually  on  the  phone  having  mysterious  conversa- 
tions or  out  taking  long  lunches.    He  was  a  hard-nosed  busi- 
nessman whose  main  interest  was  to  sell  his  product  and  avoid 
hassles.    Although  he  believed  in  free  speech  and  tried  to 
promote  it,  he  was  no  crusader  spoiling  for  a  fight.  He 
liked  me  because  I  was  an  oddball  and  because  my  columns  were 
both  funny  and  different  from  what  other  skin  magazines  were 
doing.     The  staffers  told  me  that  he  could  often  be  heard 
laughing  over  my  latest  batch  of  bogus  letters. 

If  Monty  was  in  the  office  when  I  dropped  in,  he  would 
frequently  have  me  come  in  and  sit  down.     On  this  occasion  I 
went  on  a  long  tirade  about  the  stupid  people  on  the  street 
and  how  I  was  banging  my  head  against  the  wall  trying  to  get 
recognition.     He  listened  with  a  combination  of  sympathy  and 
amusement.     Finally  he  said,  "You  have  to  decide  what  you 
want.     If  you  want  money  and  fame,  you  have  to  write  for  the 
popular  market.     If  you  want  your  artistic  integrity,  fine, 
write  according  to  your  own  standards,  but  don't  complain  a- 
bout  not  getting  the  money  and  recognition." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  you're  right.     But  I'd  still  like  to  eat 
my  cake  and  have  it,  too." 

"Who  wouldn't?    Unfortunately,  the  world  doesn't  work 
like  that.     I  decided  a  long  time  ago  that  I  wanted  to  make 
money,  so  I  publish  what  sells.     I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  public  or  about  the  magazine  business." 

"Yeah,  I'm  sure  you  know  your  business.    But  if  I  had  a 
magazine  like  this  all  to  myself,  I'd  turn  it  into  something 
culturally  subversive.     I'd  get  all  the  weird  writers  and  j 
artists  I  know  to  contribute,  and  I'd  really  shock  and  mysti-  ! 
fy  people." 

"What  for?    The  people  who  buy  these  magazines  just  want 
sex  and  a  few  good  laughs  thrown  in.    They  don't  want  to  be 
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mystified . " 

I  shifted  in  my  chair  and  tugged  at  my  eyebrow  nervously. 
"Yeah,  I  know  you* re  right,  but  the  point  is,  you  could  do  it 
if  you  wanted  to.     You  could  be  completely  avant-garde." 

"Then  the  distributors  wouldn^t  carry  the  magazine. 
They'd  say,   *What're  you  doing?    We  can't  sell  this.'  All 
they  care  about  is  the  numbers." 

"You  could  try  it  and  see,  or  maybe  get  another  distribu- 
tor." 

He  shook  his  head  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  as  if  to 
appeal  to  God  to  put  some  sense  into  my  head.     "You  just 
don't  understand  this  business.     I  have  a  payroll  to  meet.  I 
can't  fuck  around  with  the  magazine's  formula." 

We  got  into  discussions  like  this  whenever  I  brought  Mon- 
ty bizarre  ideas  for  features  I  wanted  to  write.  "Too 
weird."    "Over  people's  heads."    "Not  enough  sex."    Once  or 
twice  he  said  yes  and  then  changed  his  mind  after  I'd  already 
written  several  installments.    But  as  for  the  regular  columns 
I  was  already  writing,  he  gave  me  complete  freedom,  which  I 
took  advantage  of.     I'm  sure  even  Monty  was  not  fully  aware 
of  what  I  was  doing  in  my  columns,  but  as  long  as  they  made 
him  laugh,  he  was  satisfied.     And  although  he  had  a  mixed 
reputation  for  honesty,  I  always  got  paid  for  whatever  I 
wrote  that  got  published. 

His  wife,  Christine,  poked  her  head  in  the  doorway. 
"Crad,  would  you  come  into  my  office  for  a  minute?"    I  fol- 
lowed her  into  her  office,  where  she  had  a  ledger  open  on  her 
desk.     "Do  we  owe  you  for  Mink  Number  Three?"     (I  wrote  the 
letters  column  for  Mink,) 

"No,  you  paid  me  last  month." 

'Ve  did?" 

"Yes.     I  keep  careful  records." 

She  made  an  entry  in  the  ledger.     "You're  very  honest.  I 
was  going  to  write  you  a  cheque  while  you  were  here." 
"No,  we're  up  to  date  with  each  other." 

She  smiled  at  me.  "You  don't  meet  too  many  honest  people 
in  business." 

"I  guess  I'm  too  square  to  be  a  crook." 

Christine  was  another  one  I  tried  to  indoctrinate  with  my 
avant-garde  ideas,  but  she  was  just  like  Monty.  I  even  tried 
to  get  her  to  read  some  good  literature,  but  she  was  strictly 
one  for  the  best-sellers  list.  A  couple  of  the  staffers  were 
more  on  my  wavelength,  however.  Bill  Mitchell,  a  young  guy 
who  was  the  editor  and  copywriter,  wanted  to  write  screen- 
plays and  humorous  books,  and  one  of  the  artists,  Richard, 
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read  a  lot  of  Canadian  literature  and  wanted  to  publish  a 
small  literary  magazine  someday. 

I  was  never  ashamed  to  be  associated  with  these  maga- 
zines, and  I  always  believed  that  years  later  they  would  be- 
come collectable  because  I  was  in  them. 

Back  on  the  street,  I  decided  to  get  away  from  the  Strip 
and  try  a  couple  of  new  locations.     I  tried  Bloor  St.  West, 
across  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music.     This  put  me  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  U.  of  T.  campus,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  stu- 
dent traffic  during  the  lunch  hours.     But  these  students  were 
just  as  brain-dead  as  the  people  on  Yonge  St.     I  felt  like 
punching  them  in  the  face  just  to  wake  them  up.     The  stupid 
fuckers  were  scarcely  out  of  their  teens  and  they  were  al- 
ready senile.     They  walked  right  by  me  without  even  seeing 
me.     In  fact,  at  one  point  two  co-eds  met  on  the  sidewalk 
right  in  front  of  me  and  had  a  conversation  for  about  ten 
minutes  —  about  literature,  no  less!  —  and  neither  of  them 
noticed  me.     I  thought,  if  this  is  our  future  intelligentsia, 
we* re  doomed. 

I  sold  one  book  during  a  two-hour  stint  on  Bloor,  and 
that  was  to  a  visitor  from  Ohio.    When  I  got  sick  of  looking 
at  blank-faced  students,  I  packed  up  and  went  back  to  Yonge 
St.     This  time  I  set  up  in  a  vacant  storefront  next  to  a  gay 
specialty  store  called  Blueboy.     I  worked  that  location  oc- 
casionally for  a  couple  of  months,  and  I  noticed  that  the  gay 
men  going  in  and  out  of  the  store  wouldn't  say  a  word  to  me. 
They  looked  incredibly  paranoid.     One  day  I  needed  a  piece  of 
tape  to  mend  my  sign,  and  I  went  into  Blueboy  to  ask  for 
some,  and  the  clerk  said,  "Not  for  you!"    I  think  they  were 
pissed  off  by  my  sign  "Astounding  Fairy  Stories." 

Around  the  end  of  September,  I  was  invited  to  a  book 
signing  at  Chuck  Hollett*s  new  store  on  Queen  St.     Chuck  was 
one  of  the  few  retailers  willing  to  carry  my  books.     By  a 
freak  coincidence,  on  my  way  downtown  I  bumped  into  an  ex- 
girlfriend,  Helen,  at  York  Mills  Station.     I  hadn't  seen  her 
since  1977,  when  we  broke  up  under  unpleasant  circumstances. 
We  worked  in  the  same  company  that  year,  and  we  started  going 
together.     I  got  her  pregnant,  and  she  had  to  have  an  abor- 
tion.    After  the  abortion,  she  still  acted  friendly  toward 
me,  but  it  was  a  deception.     I  didn't  realize  it  until  she 
moved  suddenly  and  disconnected  her  phone.     She  timed  her 
move  to  coincide  with  my  departure  from  the  company,  which 
I'd  planned  a  couple  of  months  in  advance.    When  I  realized 
I'd  been  duped,  I  called  her  at  work,  and  a  bitter  conversa- 
tion ensued.     There  was  also  the  little  matter  of  a  sum  of 
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money  I*d  loaned  her  for  hospital  fees,  which  she  was  sup- 
posed to  pay  back  when  she  got  reimbursed  by  OHIP.     She  did- 
n't think  she  owed  me  anything.     The  whole  situation  was 
pretty  ugly,  and  we  ended  up  hating  each  other's  guts.  Long 
after  the  fact,  I  stopped  hating  her,  and  I  felt  bad  about  my 
clumsy  handling  of  the  situation,  although  she  was  equally  to 
blame.    With  me,  old  affections  never  died  entirely,  so  I  was 
glad  to  see  Helen  in  York  Mills  Station.    With  her,  it  was 
different.     Between  love  and  contempt  there  wasn't  much  mid- 
dle ground.    When  I  walked  up  to  her  and  said  hi,  the  first 
words  out  of  her  mouth  were,  "Still  on  welfare?"     I'd  never 
been  on  welfare.    When  the  train  came,  we  got  on,  and  I  sat 
down  next  to  her  and  asked  her  what  she'd  been  doing  lately. 
She  was  still  working  at  the  same  company  and  had  resigned 
herself  to  it,  although  she  didn't  like  it  much.     Helen  had  a 
chip  on  her  shoulder  for  the  world  in  general  because  al- 
though she  had  a  community  college  diploma,  she  had  never 
been  able  to  get  a  job  in  her  field  due  to  a  medical  problem. 
Between  York  Mills  and  St.  Clair  we  talked  politely,  and  then 
she  had  to  get  off.     The  only  other  time  I  ever  saw  her  was 
when  she  crossed  the  street  to  avoid  me.    Many  years  later  I 
found  out  she  had  died. 

I  got  off  at  Queen  and  walked  to  Chuck's  bookstore,  ex- 
pecting a  crowd  on  hand  for  the  book  signing.     Instead,  the 
place  was  almost  empty.     Chuck  had  only  recently  opened  the 
store,  so  it  didn't  look  like  much  —  plain  wood  floor,  un- 
painted  shelves,  and  a  small  stock  of  books  turned  face-out 
to  fill  space.    One  counter  had  been  cleared  for  a  tray  of 
cheese  and  crackers  and  some  cheap  wine.     The  guest  author, 
who  was  from  out  of  town,  was  an  attractive  woman  who  had 
lived  in  Iran  disguised  as  a  man  so  she  could  go  to  all  the 
places  where  women  were  forbidden  to  enter,  particularly  cer- 
tain holy  places.     Her  book  was  an  account  of  her  experienc- 
es.    I  was  too  shy  to  just  go  up  to  her  and  say  hello,  so  I 
stood  in  a  corner  with  my  cracker  and  cheese  and  my  glass  of 
wine  and  looked  at  the  books  on  the  shelves,  one  of  which  was 
mine.     I  thought  what  a  pathetic  thing  authorship  was  in  my 
case.     I  came  in  off  the  street,  where  my  book  and  I  were 
shit,  and  here  was  my  little  book  just  sitting  there  on  a 
shelf  taking  up  space  and  no  one  coming  in  to  buy  it;  and 
afterwards  I  would  return  to  the  street  and  be  just  as  insig- 
nificant as  before.     I  had  no  publisher  to  arrange  nice  book 
signings  for  me  and  broadcast  my  book's  existence  to  the 
world.     I  was  depressed  before  coming,  and  now  I  was  even 
more  depressed  standing  in  Chuck's  store.     I'd  had  a  headache 
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all  day,  and  the  wine  was  making  it  worse.     Outside,  the  wea- 
ther was  nice,  and  I  thought,  I  could  be  out  there  trying  to 
sell  books,  but  who  wants  them?    Out  there,  in  here,  it*s  all 
the  same. 

Suddenly,  the  guest  author  finished  the  conversation  she 
had  been  having  and  walked  right  up  to  me,  held  out  her  hand, 
and  said,  "Hello,  I'm  Sarah,"  giving  me  a  warm  smile.     It  was 
so  natural  for  her,  and  in  a  way  it  undid  me  because  it  was 
more  than  I  could  do.     I  thought,  this  is  a  remarkable  and 
wonderful  person,  someone  superior  to  me.     (I  was  to  experi- 
ence much  the  same  feeling  a  year  and  a  half  later  when  I  met 
one  of  Canada's  most  distinguished  authors.)     I  introduced 
myself  but  didn't  say  a  word  about  my  book,  which  looked  like 
a  joke  compared  to  hers.     Her  book  had  been  published  by  Li- 
bra Editions,  a  new  company,  whose  publisher,  Ted  Elroy,  was 
still  in  his  twenties.     Sarah  sat  on  the  bare  floor,  and  I 
sat  down,  too,  and  we  had  a  good  conversation.     I  wanted  to 
know  how  she  had  carried  off  such  a  brazen  deception  in  Iran. 
She  explained  that  she  had  cut  her  hair  short  and  worn  men's 
clothing,  and  that  the  Iranians,  who  had  had  little  contact 
with  Westerners,  simply  assumed  that  this  was  what  Western 
men  looked  like.     I  couldn't  help  being  in  awe  of  her  for 
such  boldness.     And  I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  I  hadn't 
lived  at  all,  that  my  total  experience  amounted  to  a  walk  a- 
round  the  block,  and  that  I  was  hopelessly  inhibited.  And 
this  woman  was  my  own  age!     I  thought.  If  I  could  have  a  wo- 
man like  this,,,  and  then  suppressed  the  thought.     Sarah  told 
me  her  husband  was  a  film-maker.     I  pictured  him  like  this: 
tall,  ruggedly  handsome,  short  beard,  magnetic  eyes,  confi- 
dent smile,  standing  on  a  peak  in  some  wilderness,  camera  in 
hand.     They  were  alike:  fearless  adventurers  who  lived  life 
to  the  fullest  every  second,  and  when  they  returned  to  their 
tent  at  night,  they  had  sublime  sex  beyond  my  imagination. 
True,  we're  all  of  the  same  species,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  most  developed  and  the  least  developed  humans  is 
like  the  difference  between  an  elephant  and  a  flatworm. 

Ted  Elroy  showed  up  belatedly,  and  Chuck  introduced  us. 
Ted  had  read  World  Under  Anaesthesia  and  liked  it,  and  he 
also  liked  the  idea  of  an  author  selling  his  own  books  on  the 
street.     "I'd  be  interested  in  seeing  a  longer  collection  of 
stories,  if  you  have  one,"  he  said.     I  replied  that  I  could 
probably  put  one  together  from  the  work  in  my  files  and  I'd 
go  through  them  and  see  what  I  had  to  offer  him. 

I  left  the  store  early  because  of  my  headache  and  felt 
miserable  all  the  way  home,  despite  the  encouraging  words 
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from  Ted  Elroy.     When  I  got  home  I  took  some  aspirins  and 
crawled  into  bed.     It  was  still  bright  out,  and  even  with  the 
shades  drawn  I  was  too  conscious  of  the  daylight  to  fall  a- 
sleep.     So  I  just  lay  on  my  lumpy  mattress,  whose  springs 
jabbed  me  in  every  position,  and  mulled  over  my  alleged  ca- 
reer —  and  my  whole  life  —  wondering  if  I  was  making  a  co- 
lossal mistake.     There  could  be  nothing  more  pathetic  or  tra- 
gic than  a  potentially  gifted  person  wasting  the  best  years 
of  his  life  trying  to  be  someone  or  do  something  and  ulti- 
mately failing  —  like  every  crackpot  who  ever  devoted  his 
life  to  solving  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion. 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month  I  went  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence Market  to  sell.     This  was  where  I  had  done  a  lot  of 
selling  with  my  first  little  book.  Mental  Cases.     I  arrived 
early  and  set  up  in  the  south  lobby,  against  the  wall.  Di- 
rectly across  from  me  was  a  young  guy  playing  a  fiddle.  He 
stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  disturbed,  then  resumed  playing. 
The  previous  year  I  had  shared  this  lobby  with  an  older  guy 
who  played  the  fiddle,  and  we  got  along  fine.     But  after  a 
minute  or  so,  this  young  guy  came  over  to  me  and  asked  what  I 
was  doing.     I  explained  politely  that  I  was  there  to  sell  my 
book  and  that  I  wasn^t  going  to  interfere  with  him.     To  my 
surprise,  he  said,  "It  would  be  better  for  me  if  you  stood 
outside.     I  can  tell  you're  distracting  people." 

"I*m  not  doing  anything  wrong,  and  I*m  not  competing  with 
you  at  all.     I  used  to  be  here  a  lot  when  another  guy  was 
playing  the  fiddle,  and  there  was  no  problem." 

He  considered  this  for  a  moment.     'Veil,  I  guess  you  have 
as  much  right  to  be  here  as  I  do,"  he  said.     "Okay,  forget 
it.  Sorry." 

So  he  went  back  to  his  spot  and  resumed  playing.    After  a 
few  minutes  he  came  back  again  and  said,  "I'm  sorry  I  asked 
you  to  leave  before.     It's  just  that  I'm  doing  bad  today  for 
some  reason,  and  I  was  taking  it  out  on  you." 

"That's  okay,  I  understand,"  I  said,  relieved  to  have  a- 
voided  a  bad  scene. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  came  back  for  the  third  time. 
"Look,  I'm  really  sorry,  but  I  have  to  ask  you  to  move  out- 
side.    I  just  can't  make  any  money  with  you  in  here.  I'm 
asking  you  as  a  favor." 

And  like  a  fool,  I  packed  up  and  went. 

For  the  month  of  September  I  made  $229  from  book  sales 
and  $75  for  one  of  my  magazine  columns.     I  incurred  a  net 
loss  of  $196  —  that  is,  the  difference  between  what  I  spent 
and  what  I  made.     Most  months  I  incurred  a  net  loss.     If  I 
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could  keep  the  losses  small,  my  savings  wouldn't  be  depleted 
for  a  long  time,  but  eventually  they  would.     So  I  had  to  hope 
that  something  would  happen  to  improve  my  situation.     I  did- 
n't want  to  get  rich,  just  be  able  to  keep  writing  and  pub- 
lishing indefinitely,     I  thought  if  Ted  Elroy  published  a 
book  of  mine,  that  could  be  the  big  break  I  was  waiting  for. 

XVI 

I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  mail  being  shoved  un- 
der my  door,  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bayer.     Another  bad  night  with 
bad  dreams,  and  I  had  a  red  mark  on  my  arm  from  lying  the 
wrong  way  on  a  mattress  spring,  but  never  mind.     I  was  alive 
in  my  little  rat  hole,  not  being  kicked  to  death  by  mysteri- 
ous men  in  black,  and  I  had  at  least  three  reasons  to  get  up: 
1)  check  mail,  2)  make  coffee,  3)  the  street  beckons, 

I  put  some  water  on  to  boil  and  then  looked  at  my  mail. 
Among  the  envelopes  was  one  from  Ghana,  of  all  places.  It 
was  addressed  to  "Crad  Kil  Odney,"    The  letter  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Daniel  T.  Lortey 
P.O.  Box  13902 
Ac era  —  Ghana 

Dear  Sir 

With  much  pleasure  I  am  writting  you  this  letter.    How  is 
life.    I  am  in  a  good  condition  of  healthy  and  I  hope  your^s 
will  he  similar  as  mine. 

Fleas e  I  came  across  your  address  and  I  am  writting  to 
you  before  it  is  too  late.    I  have  heard  and  seen  with  my 
naked  eyes  that  you  are  kind  in  offer  a  seccual  booklet.  I 
will  be  grateful  if  you  will  send  me  one. 

I  hope  to  be  sent. 

Yours  faithfully 
Dan  Lortey 

I  wrote  Daniel  a  polite  reply  in  very  plain  English,  ex- 
plaining that  I  had  a  small  book  called  World  Under  Anaesthe- 
sia, for  $2,  plus  $1  postage,  if  he  was  interested,  but  that 
it  wasn't  a  sex  book. 

Ruminating  over  this  letter  while  on  my  second  coffee,  I 
thought,  a  writer's  life  can  be  very  interesting,  especially 
if  you're  doing  unusual  things  like  peddling  your  books  on 
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the  street  and  writing  columns  for  pornographic  magazines. 
It's  like  putting  notes  into  thousands  of  bottles  and  throw- 
ing them  into  the  ocean. 

When  I  went  out  to  sell,  I  was  particularly  eager  to  make 
money  because  I'd  gotten  rained  out  a  couple  of  days  in  a 
row.     I  wasn't  writing  a  thing  lately,  just  thinking  about  my 
career.    Must  sell  hooks.    Must  build  veigutation^  become  fa- 
mous.   World  owes  me  something  because  I  write  such  great 
stories  and  because  I'm  vastly  superior  to  the  idiots  on  the 
street^  etc.     When  I  wasn't  full  of  self-loathing  I  was  full 
of  myself,  like  today.     There  wasn't  much  in  between.  But 
better  to  be  psyched  up  than  not. 

I'd  already  decided  where  I  was  going  to  sell  —  a  vacant 
storefront  on  Yonge,  just  south  of  Bloor.     I  strode  out  of 
the  subway  briskly,  like  some  executive  on  the  way  to  make  a 
big  deal,  and  turned  the  corner  and  headed  south  on  Yonge, 
Suddenly,  I  was  startled  by  a  girl  who  walked  past  me,  cry- 
ing.    She  kept  saying,  "I  can't  believe  it!     I  can't  believe 
it!"    She  was  a  plain  girl  in  her  twenties,  a  bit  plump  but 
not  bad-looking,  and  she  was  wearing  good  clothes.  She 
walked  very  quickly,  turned  the  corner  at  Bloor,  and  was 
gone.     For  a  second  I  had  the  thought  that  I  should  turn  a- 
round  and  catch  up  with  her  and  find  out  what  had  happened, 
maybe  help  her,  comfort  her,  just  be  nice  to  her.     But  the 
moment  slipped  past,  pushed  aside  by  my  desire  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

I  walked  slowly  to  my  spot,  got  set  up,  and  tried  to 
psych  myself  up  again  for  a  full  day  of  selling.     But  I  kept 
looking  back  toward  the  corner,  and  I  felt  sick  and  guilty. 
That  poor  girl.    That  poor^  sweet  girl.    I  might 've  been  able 
to  help.     That  would've  been  more  important  than  selling  my 
damned  books.    Now  it's  too  late.    Fate  threw  a  little  test 
at  mey  and  I  failed.     I  FAILED. ..  .Oh^  Miss^  I'm  sorry....  I'm 
so  sorry ....  She  was  gone  forever.    And  here  I  was  with  my 
books  —  the  great  writer,  the  superior  person  who  couldn't 
wait  to  sell  books  and  get  famous. 

My  first  encounter  was  with  a  young  slob  on  drugs  who 
tried  to  figure  out  what  the  photo  on  the  cover  of  my  book 
was.     He  finally  guessed  it  was  the  earth  as  seen  from  the 
moon.     "I  don't  need  that,"  he  said.     "I'm  going  to  see  the 
movie." 

"What  movie?"  I  asked. 

"Moonraker.     That's  the  same  thing." 

Then  I  had  a  pointless  conversation  with  a  French  guy 
named  Xavier,  who  was  a  philosophy  student  at  Carleton.  He 
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was  a  serious  intellectual  who  droned  on  and  on  about  man's 
contradictory  nature  and  what  causes  it  and  how  art  must  give 
people  hope  and  inspiration.     After  listening  to  him  for 
nearly  a  half  hour,  I  said,  "Well,  how  about  buying  a  book?" 
He  said  he  couldn't  afford  it. 

It  got  colder  than  I  anticipated,  and  I  was  dressed  too 
lightly  and  would  have  to  be  cold  for  the  rest  of  the  day  if 
I  wanted  to  stick  it  out.     I  knew  this  was  my  well-deserved 
punishment  for  not  helping  that  girl,  so  I  decided  to  stay 
out  and  be  cold. 

I  sold  a  couple  of  books  in  the  first  2^  hours  before  my 
coffee  break,  but  the  non-sales  were  more  interesting. 

I  met  a  former  assistant  school  principal  who  now  played 
a  fiddle  on  the  street.    His  name  was  Bowman,  and  he  was  from 
Streetsville,     He  apologized  for  not  having  a  card  and  then 
rattled  off  his  full  name,  address,  postal  code,  and  phone 
number,  as  if  I  could  possibly  remember  all  that.    He  said  he 
was  having  a  book  published  soon  by  Fen ton  &  Wright  about  the 
Mennonites.     He  was  raised  as  one  but  now  considered  himself 
an  atheist.     He  was  badly-dressed  and  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
a  book. 

Then  I  met  a  friendly  Russian  emigre  who  had  come  to  Can- 
ada by  way  of  Israel.     He  had  a  Master's  degree  in  theatre 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  was  now  working  as  a  security 
guard.     He  said  he  had  written  a  book  of  "political,  social, 
and  religious  opinion"  and  couldn't  find  a  publisher  who 
would  accept  it,     I  told  him  to  try  writing  a  book  of  hockey 
stories  because  at  least  that  was  something  that  Canadian  ed- 
itors could  understand.     He  laughed  and  agreed  with  me. 

I  almost  sold  a  book  to  a  well-dressed  young  guy  who 
seemed  intelligent.     Just  as  he  was  getting  into  my  inspec- 
tion copy,  a  woman  acquaintance  of  his  came  along,  and  they 
had  a  conversation  right  in  front  of  me  and  ignored  me.  He 
told  her  he  had  been  taking  classes  from  a  guru  and  was  now 
able  to  levitate.     "I  just  put  cushions  all  over  the  floor 
and  bounce  all  over  the  place  like  a  rubber  ball  as  long  as  I 
want.     And  the  most  amazing  thing  is  that  no  physical  energy 
is  expended  because  it's  all  mental." 

"I  can  fly  when  no  one's  looking,"  I  said,  butting  in. 
They  laughed. 

My  last  sale  was  to  a  French  teacher  who  had  no  cash,  so 
I  accepted  three  bus  tickets.     He  was  carrying  a  shopping  bag 
full  of  information  on  gold  prospecting  in  northern  Ontario. 

After  he  left  and  I  packed  up,  I  thought  it  must  be  very 
beautiful  up  north  right  now  with  the  leaves  changing  color. 
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I'd  seen  much  of  northern  Ontario  when  I  was  a  sales  rep,  and 
I'd  liked  most  of  it.    And  then  I  fell  into  one  of  my  sad  re- 
veries and  thought  about  cool  autumn  days  and  the  deep  blue 
sky  at  twilight  and  how  I  very  much  wanted  to  live  in  a  place 
where  I  could  go  outside  at  night  and  see  the  stars  properly, 
with  no  city  lights  or  smog.     I'd  seen  the  real  night  sky  on- 
ly twice  in  my  life,  which  was  not  only  ironic  but  disgrace- 
ful for  someone  with  a  degree  in  astronomy.     I  loved  astrono- 
my as  a  kid,  but  college  ruined  it  for  me.     It  was  three 
years  of  mathematics  and  two  minutes  of  looking  through  a  te- 
lescope.    And  then  came  my  one  and  only  job  in  a  planetarium, 
which  turned  out  badly,  and  I  left  the  profession  for  good. 
And  all  the  years  since  then,  I  almost  never  thought  about 
looking  at  the  stars,  because  I  had  so  many  other  things  to 
think  about.     But  once  in  a  great  while  I  was  seized  by  a 
terrible  longing  to  stargaze  and  was  bitterly  sad  about  liv- 
ing in  the  wrong  place  for  it.     I  thought,  before  I  die  I 
must  move  to  a  place  where  I  can  go  out  in  my  backyard  and 
see  a  perfect  night  sky.     But  how  would  I  manage  this?     X  was 
in  this  city  writing  little  books  and  living  on  very  little 
money  and  had  no  way  to  support  myself  as  a  writer  living  in 
the  sticks.     If  only  I  could  have  a  lot  of  success  while  I 
was  still  young,  then  I  could  arrange  whatever  situation  I 
wanted  for  my  later  life.     I  could  live  in  a  little  house  out 
in  the  country  and  look  at  the  stars.     And  perhaps  I'd  have  a 
wife  so  that  I  wouldn't  be  lonely. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  neighborhood,  I  stopped  to  take  out 
a  pizza.    When  I  arrived  home,  I  sat  in  my  kitchen  and  no- 
ticed that  my  window  screens  had  been  removed  and  the  storm 
windows  put  in.     No  doubt,  Mr.  Bayer  would  chastise  me  for 
not  doing  it  myself  weeks  ago.     For  him,  summer  was  a  short 
season:  two  cool  nights  in  a  row  and  it  was  time  to  batten 
down  the  hatches.     I  could  still  open  the  windows  for  venti- 
lation but  only  if  I  stayed  there  to  keep  vermin  from  getting 
in. 

So  I  ate  my  pizza  glumly  and  thought.  The  stumer  is  over. 
Wasn't  it  absurd  to  be  living  in  the  second -largest  country 
in  the  world  and  yet  to  feel  so  confined?    My  only  consola- 
tion was  that  there  were  other  people  worse  off. 

I  wondered  what  the  crying  girl  on  the  street  was  doing 
now,  if  she  was  feeling  better,  whether  she  was  alone  or  with 
someone,  and  what  it  would  feel  like  to  embrace  her  and  kiss 
her  eyes. 
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Malaise,    I  feel  only  half  alive,    I  will  remember  being 
alone  in  this  bed  with  only  my  own  words  and  thoughts  for 
company^  listening  to  the  oil  burner  and  fridge  go  on  and 
off 3  y^t  seeing  anything  above  the  ground, 

When  I^m  old  and  near  death  I  will  probably  look  back  in 
disgust  at  all  the  time  I  let  slip  away  —  hours  lost  in  mor- 
bid introspection^  days  killed  doin^  banal  things^  even  weeks 
and  months-lost  without  doing  anything  creative.    Maybe  it^s 
living  in  a  basement  that  does  it.    Lying  in  one's  bed  below 
the  ground  is  like  a  rehearsal  for  death.    Even  the  brightest 
days  seem  dim.    One  must  literally  climb  up  to  get  out  into 
the  world.    But  one  can  get  used  to  anything ^  and  eventually 
it  becomes  normal.    Then  one  forgets  about  consigning  one  's 
existence  to  such  a  space  in  such  a  gigantic  country  as  Can- 
ada,   One  forgets  about  how  shabby  it  is^  and  how  lonely  and 
unvisited.     One  forgets  about  the  small  inconveniences ,  And 
one  *s  inner  life  also  becomes  normal  —  unhappiness  and  mal- 
aise.   It's  all  too  easy  to  crawl  under  the  covers^  even  if 
one  does  not  actually  fall  asleep. 

It's  a  great  mystery  how  a  life  can  divagate  all  over  the 
map.  of  possibilities y  and  it  may  be  my  bane  as  well  as  my 
consolation  to  believe  that  everything  in  my  life  is  meant  to 
be,    I  have  to  believe  that  at  the  end  of  all  this  sacrifice 
lies  some  kind  of  reward.    At  the  age  of  31^  one  still  has 
every  right  to  hope, ... 

My  book  sales  for  October  were  not  even  $200.  Riding 
home  on  the  subway  after  a  miserable  day  in  which  iM  made 
the  grand  sum  of  $6  —  in  fine  weather,  no  less  —  I  thought 
that  I  had  to  shake  up  the  public  with  some  radical  new  sign. 
Then  an  idea  percolated  in  my  mind  that  proved  to  be  the  most 
ingenious  idea  for  a  sign  I  would  ever  have  —  a  sign  con- 
sisting of  interchangeable  placards.     It  would  be  a  three- 
word  sign  with  "Stories"  as  the  last  word.     The  first  two 
words  would  be  on  strips  of  poster  board,  which  would  be  at- 
tached to  the  sign  by  means  of  two-pronged  fasteners.  By 
making  up  a  large  number  of  strips  of  uniform  size,  with  an 
assortment  of  unusual  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  it 
would  be  possible  to  invent  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
signs  by  permutating  the  available  words  into  weird  combina- 
tions.    Since  all  my  signs  were  two-sided,  I  could  prepare 
two  combinations  at  home  for  the  day's  business  —  even  bet- 
ter, two  double-sided  signs,  for  a  total  of  four  faces.  In 
addition,  all  my  placards  would  be  two-sided  with  two  differ- 
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ent  words  so  that  I  could  make  changes  right  on  the  street  by 
unfastening  them,  flipping  them,  and  refastening  them. 

I  started  off  with  a  dozen  or  so  placards  and  eventually 
enlarged  my  vocabulary  to  over  100  words  on  over  50  placards. 
Some  of  my  more  bizarre  combinations  were  Christian  Fungus 
Stories,  Boiled  Cat  Stories,  Nazi  Upholstery  Stories,  Eskimo 
Surfing  Stories,  Ladies'  Rubber  Stories,  Albanian  Chicken 
Stories,  Depressing  Yak  Stories,  Bloated  Canadian  Stories, 
Slimy  Bedtime  Stories,  Lewd  Cow  Stories,  and,  yes.  Astounding 
Fairy  Stories. 

This  experiment  proved  edifying  in  a  number  of  ways. 
First,  it  confirmed  something  I*d  already  suspected:  many 
people  couldn't  recognize  simple  words.     "Lewd"  was  misread 
as  "Lead,"  and  "Slimy"  was  misread  as  "Slimmy"  (what  the  hell 
was  "Slimmy"?)  by  nearly  50%  of  passers-by,  especially  young 
women.    And  any  word  that  was  unusual  was  likely  to  be  mis- 
read in  hilarious  ways,  if  it  didn't  go  over  people's  heads 
entirely.     "Baroque"  tended  to  be  misread  as  "Barbecue,"  and 
most  people  had  no  idea  what  an  "Amoeba"  was.     Second,  a  sur- 
prising number  of  people  took  these  signs  quite  literally. 
If  they  saw  a  sign  that  was  sexually  suggestive,  they  were 
either  titillated  or  shocked.     Some  people  stopped  to  examine 
my  book  and  were  disappointed  to  learn  that  it  was  not  a  book 
of  "Albanian  Chicken  Stories."    And  third,  although  I  was 
displaying  the  same  hook  day  after  day,  people  did  not  seem 
to  notice  this.     From  the  evidence  of  those  who  spoke  to  me, 
the  general  perception  of  the  public  was  that  I  actually  had 
all  those  different  kinds  of  books!     Even  those  who  appeared 
to  be  white  collar  or  professional  people  routinely  misunder- 
stood what  they  saw,  and  it  was  pretty  common  for  someone  to 
ask  whether  I  still  had  the  book  he'd  seen  me  advertising 
days  or  even  weeks  before. 

Although  business  didn't  improve  at  first  (November  sales 
actually  dropped  to  $91) ,  I  was  so  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
the  interchangeable  sign  that  I  stuck  with  it  for  many  months. 
At  least  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  every  day  I  was 
sowing  an  incredible  amount  of  confusion  throughout  the  city 
as  people  reported  the  "fact"  over  dinner  tables  and  in  of- 
fices and  schools  that  someone  was  selling  clam  stories, 
horse  stories,  or  hard-core  pornography  —  or  whatever  they 
imagined  —  right  on  the  street. 

I'd  been  spending  too  much  time  uptown  (for  me,  any  loca- 
tion north  of  Wellesley) ,  so  I  decided  to  go  back  to  the  lat- 
itude of  Dundas  St.     Although  business  wasn't  necessarily 
better,  I  tended  to  run  into  more  interesting  characters.  I 
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met  a  guy  who  looked  pretty  normal,  except  that  his  expres- 
sion was  unusually  serious.     "I  want  to  ask  you  something," 
he  said.     "Do  you  ever  get  ideas  for  stories  from  other  peo- 
ple?"    I  said  not  very  often,  but  did  he  have  something  in 
mind?     "Well,  how  about  this  one...."    And  he  stepped  closer, 
as  if  to  impart  secret  information.     "How  about  a  man  who  is 
cursed  by  demons  and  hears  voices,  but  no  one  will  believe 
him?" 

"Uh  huh,"  I  said,  getting  interested. 

"Okay,  so  the  man  gets  put  into  the  mental  hospital,  and 
they  give  him  medication,  and  the  voices  go  away.     Then  he 
gets  let  out,  and  he  stops  taking  his  medication,  and  the 
voices  come  back.     So  how  can  he  convince  anyone  about  the 
voices?     Scientists  won*t  believe  him.    Ministers  won't  be- 
lieve him.     So  what  does  he  do?" 

"Don't  ask  me.     You're  telling  the  story." 

"Yeah,  but  what  do  you  think  he  should  do?" 

"I  don't  know.     Are  you  talking  about  yourself?" 

"No,  no,"  he  said  quickly.     "I'm  just  asking  your  opinion 
about  what  such  a  person  should  do." 

"Well,  I  don't  really  have  any  opinion,  except  that  there 
are  some  people  who  are  deeply  troubled  by  something."  This 
apparently  was  not  the  answer  he  was  looking  for,  and  he 
walked  away,  looking  downcast. 

A  short  time  later,  a  young  fellow  stopped  to  say  that  he 
was  under  anaesthesia  because  he'd  just  come  from  the  Clarke 
Institute,  where  they'd  given  him  a  hit  of  something  — 
chloral  hydrate,  I  think  he  said.     Then  he  took  out  a  promo- 
tional folder  for  the  Krupp  Meat  Slicer.     "This  is  what  I'm 
doing  for  a  living  now.     I'm  selling  this."    I  told  him  it 
looked  very  nice. 

After  that,  my  missionary  "friend"  (the  one  I  occasional- 
ly gave  a  dime  to)  stopped  to  reprove  me  for  taking  the 
Lord's  name  in  vain.     I  was  wearing  the  sign  "Christian 
Chicken  Stories." 

Two  days  later,  I  was  in  front  of  a  vacant  storefront 
that  used  to  be  a  luggage  store.     I  was  wearing  the  sign 
"Tasteful  Ant  Stories."    An  old  guy  came  by,  peered  through 
the  dirty  window,  then  looked  at  me  in  confusion.     "What  hap- 
pened to  the  luggage  shop?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"They've  gone  for  good,  have  they?" 

"Looks  that  way." 

"I  needed  a  key  made." 

"Maybe  you  can  get  a  key  made  somewhere  else  around 
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I  here." 

"This  was  a  special  key." 
!  "Oh." 

He  looked  at  my  sign.     ^^Taste  ful? .Is  there  a  restaurant 
i    coming  here?" 
'  'Vhat's  that?" 

"A  restaurant,  is  it?" 

"No,  there's  no  restaurant." 

He  looked  at  the  sign  again.     "Tasteful  Ant  Stories?" 
Then  he  gave  me  a  wave  of  disgust  and  walked  away. 

The  next  day  I  stood  next  to  a  sex  theatre  and  wore  the 
sign  "Ladies*  Rubber  Stories."    A  bus  full  of  tourists  crept 
by  very  slowly  in  traffic,  and  each  window  framed  a  face  gap- 
ing at  me  open-mouthed.     I  was  undoubtedly  contributing  to 
Toronto's  sinful  reputation. 

Two  elderly  women  went  by,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  "My 
God,  they  even  sell  it  right  on  the  street!" 

I  made  a  sale  after  much  difficulty  to  one  of  two  young 
women  who  stopped.     One  of  them  was  very  amused  and  wanted  to 
browse  through  my  book,  but  the  other  one  was  very  annoyed 
and  tried  to  prevent  her  from  buying  it.  "It's  the  same  old 
garbage!"  she  said.     "I  could  write  a  book  like  that!    What  a 
waste  of  two  dollars!     I'd  rather  buy  two  packs  of  ciga- 
rettes!"   I  wanted  to  strangle  her.     I  wanted  to  smash  her 
head  with  a  hammer  and  stick  a  chain  saw  down  her  throat. 
"Come  on,  we're  late!"  she  said  to  the  first  woman.  "Don't 
buy  that  shit!" 

"Hold  on,"  the  browser  insisted.     "This  looks  good."  And 
she  withstood  all  of  her  friend's  pressuring  and  bought  my 
book.     She  was  exceptional.     I  was  to  encounter  many  such 
split  reactions  from  couples  or  groups  —  the  wife  who  didn't 
want  her  husband  to  stop  and  look,  the  boyfriend  who  wouldn't 
let  the  girlfriend  stop,  the  friends  who  would  interfere  with 
a  sale  by  ridiculing  the  one  who  was  curious  —  and  in  most 
cases  the  interested  party  would  be  bullied  out  of  buying  or 
even  stopping  long  enough  for  a  proper  look.     I  thought, 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  spineless  people  in  the  world  and 
an  awful  lot  of  relationships  based  on  inequality. 

Shortly  after  this  encounter,  I  met  a  young  guy  who 
stopped  to  look  at  the  book,  and  he  read  the  quote  by  Henry 
Miller  that  I  had  put  in  as  a  sort  of  preface:   "My  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  a  hook  is  that  the  hook  itself 
disappears  from  sights  that  it  is  chewed  alive ^  digested  and 
incorporated  into  the  system  as  flesh  and  hlood.^  which  in 
turn  creates  new  spirit  and  reshapes  the  world,"    "I  don't 
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agree  with  that  at  all,"  the  fellow  said,  looking  at  me  crit- 
ically.    "Anyone  who  thinks  books  are  meant  to  be  chewed  and 
digested  and  disappear  has  no  respect  for  literature."  He 
waited  for  me  to  answer,  but  I  wasn*t  going  to  be  drawn  into 
an  argument  with  such  an  idiot,  who  wouldn*t  buy  my  book  be- 
cause it  had  a  quotation  he  disagreed  with.     Not  that  he  un- 
derstood it  anyway,  which  he  obviously  didn't.     This  is  a 
common  species  of  self-serious  white  liberal  intellectual  — 
usually  a  college  student  or  recent  graduate  with  an  ass  full 
of  political  science  —  who  sees  himself  as  the  embodiment  of 
correct  thinking.     If  only  everyone  had  his  point  of  view, 
society  would  be  perfect.     At  heart,  people  like  this  suffer 
from  a  feeling  of  social  impotence  and  like  to  punish  others 
in  small  ways  for  exhibiting  what  they  consider  to  be  un- 
healthy attitudes.     As  I  said,  I  refused  to  argue  with  this 
cockroach,  which  no  doubt  frustrated  him. 

I  made  four  sales  in  four  hours  on  the  street,  which  was 
pretty  typical  —  about  one  book  per  hour. 

On  the  subway  home,  I  noticed  a  beautiful  girl  of  about 
20  reading  Crime  and  Funishment  and  concentrating  on  it  de- 
spite the  presence  of  a  noisy  crowd  of  jocks  returning  from  a 
football  game.     She  had  no  make-up  on  and  was  dressed  in  a 
simple,  tasteful  outfit.     My  eyes  were  glued  to  her  all  the 
way  up  to  my  stop.     I  loved  her.     She  was  both  beautiful  and 
intelligent.     She  was  perfect,  and  in  a  perfect  world  we 
would  have  been  paired  off;  but  in  this  world  I  had  no  good 
reason  to  interrupt  her  reading.     So  I  minded  my  own  business 
and  got  off  at  York  Mills.     She  never  looked  up  and  had  no  i- 
dea  how  much  it  hurt  a  total  stranger  to  see  the  train  taking 
her  away.     Of  course,  this  was  just  a  mild  form  of  insanity 
on  my  part  —  another  instance  of  the  heart  ruling  the  head 
—  and  no  doubt  caused  in  part  by  not  having  seen  Glenda  in 
over  a  month.    And  it  was  just  as  insane  to  wonder  if  a  woman 
would  ever  fall  in  love  with  me  after  reading  one  of  my 
books.     As  far  as  I  knew,  such  things  didn't  happen  to  writ- 
ers . 

A  bizarre  thing  happened  on  my  way  to  Roger's  place  that 
evening.     I  stopped  at  a  shopping  centre  to  buy  something, 
and  as  I  returned  to  the  parking  lot,  a  crazy  woman  came  up 
to  me  and  started  asking  me  questions.     She  was  about  50  and 
had  heavy  make-up.    "Excuse  me,  are  you  from  the  Auto  Club?" 
she  asked  in  an  accent  that  sounded  Scandinavian.     She  was 
smiling,  as  if  she  liked  my  looks. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  I  said,  putting  my  key  in  the  car  door. 

"Oh,  I  see.     Tell  me,  is  it  hard  to  learn  to  drive?" 
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I  gave  her  a  longer  look  this  time  as  I  considered  my  re- 
ply to  such  a  weird  question.  "Not  really,"  I  said.  "Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"Because  my  dead  husband *s  car  is  parked  in  front  of  the 
cemetery,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  got  there." 

"Really,"  I  said.     "If  it's  parked  in  front  of  a  cemete- 
ry, what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I  went  over  there  to  try  to  get  some  help,  but  the 
ground  was  going  up  and  down,  so  I  came  here." 

"Indeed." 

"Do  you  think  I  should  tell  anyone  about  it?" 

I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  going,  but  I  was  curious  enough 
to  let  this  woman  talk.  "No,  I  don't  think  you  should  tell 
anyone . " 

She  was  still  smiling.     I  think  she  liked  me.     "I  was 
waiting  for  the  Auto  Club  to  come  and  help  me." 
"But  I  thought  you  didn't  drive." 

"No,  I  don't,  but  they're  supposed  to  help  people  who 
have  trouble  with  cars." 

"Well,  they  won't  help  you  if  you're  not  a  member." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  she  said,  apparently  unconcerned.     "I  have 
the  gift  of  second  sight.     I  can  see  things  about  you." 

"Yeah?" 

"Your  name  is  Michael,  isn't  it?" 
"No." 

"George,  is  it?" 
"No." 

"But  I  can  see  that  you're  very  gifted.  You  have  trav- 
eled all  over,  haven't  you?" 

I  opened  the  car  door.     "Not  really,"  I  said.     "I  have  to 
go  now.   Goodr-bye."     I  drove  away  wondering  if  she  was  going 
to  spend  the  whole  evening  bugging  people  in  the  parking  lot 
and  whether  some  chivalrous  fool  would  be  duped  into  helping 
her  break  into  a  stranger's  car  in  front  of  a  cemetery. 

Allan  was  already  at  Roger's  when  I  arrived.     They  had  a 
Genesis  album  on  the  stereo,  and  Allan  was  playing  the  air 
drums  while  Roger  leafed  through  a  comic  book.     I  told  them 
about  the  crazy  woman,  and  they  both  thought  it  was  pretty 
funny . 

"How's  the  street?"  asked  Roger.     I  frowned  and  made  a 
thumbs-down  gesture.     "Where  are  you  standing  these  days?" 

"Down  on  the  Strip,"  I  said.    Allan  laughed  cynically. 
"Yeah,  it's  all  brain  damage  down  there,"  I  continued,  "but  I 
have  to  show  my  face  down  there  sometimes." 

"You  should  show  them  your  dick!"  Roger  quipped,  cackling 
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like  a  lunatic.     This  led  to  one  of  their  weird,  spontaneous 
fits  of  joking,  with  the  two  of  them  embellishing  each  other's 
wisecracks  back  and  forth  until  they  were  both  roaring  with 
laughter.     Suddenly,  Roger  got  up  and  went  into  his  other 
room.     A  few  seconds  later,  he  came  back  with  a  jar,  which  he 
thrust  in  front  of  my  face.     "Here,  have  a  look  at  this!" 

^Wioal"  I  exclaimed,  shrinking  away.    There  was  a  taran- 
tula floating  in  the  jar. 

"Don't  be  a  baby.     It's  in  alcohol." 

I  took  the  jar  and  looked  at  the  spider  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  handed  it  back.     "Where  the  hell  did  you  get  that?" 

"In  the  supermarket,"  he  said,  grinning.    He  explained 
that  he'd  bought  a  shrink-wrapped  bunch  of  bananas,  and  when 
he  got  home  he  saw  the  tarantula  hiding  on  the  botton  just  in 
time  before  he  broke  the  plastic.     (I'd  heard  that  once  in  a 
while  this  sort  of  thing  happened.     I  also  knew  that  while 
the  desert  tarantulas  of  the  U.S.  were  not  poisonous  enough 
to  be  dangerous  to  people,  the  tropical  ones,  like  Roger's 
pickled  pet,  could  be  quite  dangerous.)     Unfazed,  Roger  had 
poured  a  bottle  of  alcohol  into  the  bathtub,  opened  the  pack- 
age with  a  pair  of  gloves  on,  and  dumped  the  spider  into  the 
tub.    When  I  asked  what  he  intended  to  do  with  it,  he  said 
he  would  just  keep  it,  what  else? 

Allan's  news  was  that  he  was  starting  to  hate  his  job  at 
the  chemical  warehouse  because  there  was  no  one  intelligent 
he  could  talk  to.    He  had  to  work  with  this  older  guy,  an  I- 
talian  from  the  old  country  who  was  incredibly  ignorant  and 
who  would  shout,  "God  fixes  everything!"  whenever  he  was  up- 
set about  something. 

"Would  you  believe  this  guy  didn't  know  that  a  fraction 
like  three-eighths  meant  three  divided  by  eight?     I  was  try- 
ing to  explain  it  to  him,  and  he  had  no  idea  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about." 

"And  this  guy  is  mixing  chemicals?"  I  asked,  incredulous. 

"He  just  follows  the  manual.    We  have  this  manual  for 
preparing  all  the  products.     It's  just  like  a  recipe  book. 
Add  twenty  pounds  of  this  and  one  pound  of  that,  and  so  on. 
That  he  can  do.     But  if  anything  comes  up  that  isn't  ex- 
plained in  the  manual,  he  gets  all  upset  and  starts  screaming 
that  everyone  else  is  stupid  for  giving  him  something  he 
can't  understand.     You  know  how  this  happened?    We  had  to 
make  up  an  odd  lot  of  cleaning  powder,  and  we  had  to  figure 
out  three-eighths  of  all  the  ingredients,  and  he  couldn't  do 
it.     So  he  starts  ranting  about  the  stupid  bosses  making 
things  hard  for  him  because  they  want  to  fire  him.     He's  pa- 
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ranoid  as  hell." 

"I  hope  there's  nothing  explosive  in  that  warehouse.  He 
might  get  ideas." 

"He  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  a  bomb  unless  it  was  in  the 
manual,"  said  Allan. 

Their  other  news  concerned  their  grandfather,  whom  they 
referred  to  mockingly  as  the  Dude.     (Roger  and  Allan  were 
first  cousins,  as  I  mentioned  before,  and  the  Dude  was  their 
common  maternal  grandfather.)     The  Dude's  principal  trait  was 
that  he  was  an  alcoholic,  and  I  would  get  occasional  reports 
on  his  latest  escapades.     For  a  while  he  had  taken  to  hanging 
around  with  the  bums  outside  one  of  the  missions  until  his 
wife  found  out  and  gave  him  shit.     Another  time  he  bought 
this  awful  toupee  from  a  f ive-and-ten  and  "trimmed"  it  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  walked  around  with  it  looking  like  a 
bald  geek  with  a  tuft  of  hair  glued  on  top  of  his  head.  An- 
other time  he  was  drinking  a  bottle  of  cheap  wine  at  home 
when  his  wife  came  in  unexpectedly,  and  he  spilled  the  whole 
bottle  and  then  got  down  and  tried  to  suck  the  wine  out  of 
the  carpet.    But  Roger's  latest  report  was  the  best  of  all. 
He'd  been  at  his  grandparents'  house  recently  and  had  hidden 
in  the  Dude's  closet,  behind  the  clothes.     The  Dude  hid  his 
wine  there,  and  Roger  waited  for  him  to  come  up  for  a  drink. 
When  the  Dude  opened  the  closet  door,  Roger  shined  a  flash- 
light on  him,  and  the  Dude,  startled  by  the  mysterious  light, 
immediately  closed  the  door  and  went  away.     Five  minutes  lat- 
er, he  came  back  and  opened  the  door  again,  and  Roger  shined 
the  flashlight  on  him  again.     This  time  the  Dude  was  so 
frightened  he  slammed  the  door  and  went  away  and  didn't  come 
back.    After  a  few  minutes,  Roger  emerged  and  came  downstairs 
quite  casually,  and  the  Dude  was  sitting  there  with  a  look  of 
quiet  terror  on  his  face,  watching  TV  with  Grandma  and  Rog- 
er's parents. 

The  three  of  us  laughed  a  lot  about  this,  and  at  the  time 
I  didn't  stop  to  think  how  mean  it  was  to  scare  the  hell  out 
of  your  own  grandfather.     The  institution  of  the  family  was 
nothing  sacred  to  Roger.     In  fact,  his  worst  venom  was  re- 
served for  Allan's  father.     They  despised  each  other.     I  also 
heard  all  the  gossip  from  Roger  and  Allan  concerning  the  a- 
dulterous  affairs  of  various  aunts  and  uncles. 

"So,  is  some  publisher  reading  your  stories?"  Allan 
asked . 

"Yeah,  Libra  Editions.     I  delivered  a  manuscript  to  them. 
The  guy  who  runs  it  seems  very  interested,  but  I'm  afraid  to 
get  my  hopes  up." 
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"That  would  be  great  if  it  worked  out.     Then  you  could 
get  reviewed  in  the  Globe  and  places  like  that."    My  friends 
understood  that  small  private  editions  like  mine  would  never 
be  reviewed  in  the  better  media  and  that  my  only  hope  was  to 
get  a  book  published  by  a  regular  publisher. 

"What's  the  title  of  this  one?"  asked  Roger. 

"How  do  you  l±ke  Lightning  Struck  My  Diokl^^ 

The  two  of  them  burst  out  laughing.     "You  ought  to  sell 
that  on  the  street!"  said  Roger. 

"That'll  depend  on  whether  I  get  royalties  or  free  cop- 
ies." 

"It's  a  great  title  if  they  have  the  nerve  to  do  it," 
said  Allan.  "And  speaking  of  your  dick,  how's  that  woman 
you're  seeing?" 

"You  mean  Glenda?" 

"Yeah,  Glenda.     The  old  one." 

"She's  not  that  old,  come  on.     Anyway,  I  haven't  seen  her 
in  over  a  month." 

"On  the  rocks,  eh?"  said  Roger. 

I  squirmed  a  bit.     "I  wouldn't  say  that.... I'm  not  sure. 
She  hasn't  called  me,  that's  all."    Roger  was  grinning  cynic- 
ally.    "I  know  you  thought  it  was  stupid  all  along  because 
she's  married." 

"It's  your  life.  Cowboy.  If  you  want  to  keep  setting 
yourself  up  for  disappointments,  that's  your  business." 

"It's  not  like  that  at  all.    Anyway,  I  don't  want  to  ar- 
gue about  it." 

The  following  week  I  tried  selling  in  the  financial  dis- 
trict for  the  first  time.     I  stood  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  of 
the  Victoria  and  Grey  Trust  Company  on  Bay  St.     I  wore  the 
sign  "Salacious  Banking  Stories."    The  street  was  constantly 
busy  with  unsmiling,  ant-like  people.     I  got  very  little  hu- 
man interaction  at  all.     One  very  sincere  young  guy  stopped 
to  discuss  my  sales  approach.     He  wondered  if  it  was  effect- 
ive marketing  to  just  stand  there,  and  shouldn't  I  go  after 
people?     I  said  I  didn't  want  to  go  after  people,  that  it  was 
up  to  them  to  stop.     I  believe  he  honestly  tried  to  under- 
stand what  I  was  doing,  but  it  was  too  simple  for  him.  Not 
that  he  was  stupid,  just  that  he  had  a  commercial  view  of  the 
world  and  a  conformist  mind.     That  was  the  case  with  these 
people  generally.     They  knew  all  about  money  and  had  similar 
sets  of  facts  and  opinions  in  their  heads  and  not  much  else. 
They  didn't  really  need  to  know  anything  else  for  the  lives 
they  led.     A  few  persons  stopped  to  ask  about  my  "Salacious 
Banking  Stories,"  and  when  I  told  them  they  weren't  about 
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that  at  all,  they  excused  themselves  and  left,  without  show- 
ing any  further  curiosity.     One  man  chastised  me  mildly  for 
misrepresenting  my  book.     I  gave  up  on  the  financial  district 
quickly  —  just  wasn't  psyched  up  for  it  properly. 

Later,  I  went  over  to  Yonge  and  Dundas  and  tried  my  other 
signs  —  "Girls'  Leather  Stories,"  "Nazi  Gardening  Stories," 
and  "Astounding  Vegetable  Stories."    A  foreigner  saw  the 
first  one  and  asked  me  if  there  was  a  men's  leather  store  in 
the  vicinity.     Later,  a  drunk  wanted  to  know  what  N-A-Z-I 
stood  for. 

I  had  a  funny  encounter  with  two  seedy  young  guys  who 
were  pretty  drunk.     They  thought  at  first  I  was  on  strike. 
(This  weird  mistake  happened  quite  a  few  times.)    When  I  ex- 
plained what  I  was  doing,  they  asked  me  for  a  quarter,  and  I 
gave  it  to  them  just  to  get  rid  of  them.     The  first  guy 
looked  at  my  sign  more  closely.      Astounding .Vegetable. ,  . 
Stories kind  of  vegetables?" 

"Any  kind  you  want . " 

He  read  the  book  title.     ^^Wor Id,  .  .Under .Anaesthesia ...  . 
Yeah,  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean.     Like,  almost  everyone  in 
the  world  is  under  anaesthesia.     They  go  around  and  all  they 
care  about  is  the  bright  lights,  you  know,  and  the  big  fuck- 
ing skyscrapers  and  all  that.    Like  this  guy  here — "    And  he 
practically  grabbed  this  wimp  with  a  briefcase,  scaring  the 
hell  out  of  him.     "He  don^t  look  too  smart!"    The  wimp  walked 
away  quickly,  looking  over  his  shoulder  in  frightened  bewil- 
derment.    The  drunk  then  suggested  I  let  him  sell  my  book  for 
me  and  give  him  a  commission.     "I'm  a  great  fucking  salesman. 
I  bet  I  could  sell  them  faster  than  you  can.     Here,  wait  a 
minute."    And  he  snatched  my  inspection  copy  and  held  it  over 
his  head.     "HEY,  GET  YOUR  GOOD  FUCKING  BOOKS  HERE!     TRY  ONE 
OF  THESE,  YOU  STUPID  FUCKERS!"    I  grabbed  my  book  back  and 
said  I  didn't  need  that  kind  of  help. 

The  second  drunk  said  to  the  first  one,  "Come  on,  you'll 
get  the  guy  arrested."    Then  they  wished  me  good  luck  and 
left. 

The  high  point  of  my  day  was  running  into  this  attractive 
woman  Colleen,  whom  I'd  met  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Market  the 
previous  year.     She  and  her  husband  shopped  there  on  Satur- 
days and  used  to  talk  to  me  a  lot.     I'd  been  over  to  their 
place  once.     Her  news  was  that  her  husband  had  moved  out  and 
she  was  glad,  because  he  had  a  bad  temper  and  she  was  afraid 
of  him.     So  we  talked  a  bit,  and  she  gave  me  her  phone  number 
at  her  new  place.     After  she  left,  I  felt  excited  because  I 
thought  she  liked  me  and  something  might  develop. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day  I  was  passed  by  a  very  serious- 
looking  young  woman  who  walked  by  slowly,  about  six  inches 
in  front  of  me,  and  didn't  even  notice  me.     She  had  her  nose 
in  a  book.     The  book  was  titled: 

TOTAL  AWARENESS 

XVIII 

It  was  now  more  than  six  weeks  since  I'd  heard  from  Glen- 
da,     Common  sense  should  have  told  me  something  was  wrong, 
but  I  guess  I  didn't  want  to  know.     I  probably  could  have 
called  her  without  compromising  her,  but  since  she  always 
called  me,  I  didn't. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  I  made  a  date  to  visit  Col- 
leen, who  was  now  living  with  a  roommate  in  a  second -floor 
apartment  over  a  store  on  College,  near  Bathurst.     I  had 
great  hopes  of  fucking  her  because  she  always  dressed  in  sexy 
leather  outfits,  and  at  her  previous  place  her  husband  had 
shown  me  some  of  their  erotic  art  books. 

When  I  went  to  see  her,  I  found  a  bum  sleeping  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairwell  with  a  bunch  of  shopping  bags  around 
him,     I  asked  her  if  she  knew  about  him,  and  she  said  she 
felt  sorry  for  him  and  didn't  bother  him.     I  didn't  think  too 
much  of  that,  but  I  kept  my  mouth  shut. 

Colleen's  place  was  in  complete  disorder.     The  sink  was 
full  of  dishes,  and  the  living  room  was  a  mess.     She  showed 
me  her  latest  paintings  (she  had  pretensions  of  being  a 
painter) ,  and  I  said  I  liked  them,  although  in  truth  I  found 
them  bewildering.     They  were  kitsch  derivatives  of  60 's  psy- 
chedelic posters,  with  long-haired,  large-eyed  women  —  the 
sort  of  women  who  spend  their  time  being  at  one  with  the  uni- 
verse instead  of  doing  any  housework  —  surrounded  by  flowers 
and  swirling  shapes  and  floating  in  a  dark  blue  sky  with  nu- 
merous moons  in  various  phases.     She  worked  in  oils,  with  a 
thick,  heavy  texture.     It  was  really  quite  bad. 

She  offered  to  make  me  some  herb  tea,  and  then  we  sat  in 
her  bedroom,  which  had  a  big  mattress  on  the  floor  with  a 
gauze  canopy  above  it  that  gave  the  room  a  sexy,  Arabian 
look.     I  tried  to  get  comfortable  but  couldn't,  and  the  tea 
went  through  me  so  fast  I  had  to  take  about  five  leaks. 

After  some  small  talk,  I  got  close  to  her,  but  I  felt  no 
encouragement  whatever,  so  I  sat  back  and  decided  to  wait  her 
out.     "I  just  feel  like  talking.     Is  that  okay?"  she  asked. 
What  was  I  supposed  to  say,  no,  it's  not  okay?     So  I  let  her 
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talk.     She  had  just  lost  her  job,  her  roommate  hated  her  and 
wanted  her  to  move  out,  and  she  was  afraid  her  husband  was 
having  her  followed  by  detectives  or  gangsters,  even  though 
he  had  left  town. 

Many  a  man  has  wasted  an  entire  evening  with  a  neurotic 
woman,  hoping  to  get  lucky  by  a  combination  of  patience, 
charm,  and  manipulation.    And  I  think  it  was  Proust  who  said 
that  if  you  could  stay  up  with  a  woman  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  were  guaranteed  of  fucking  her.     From  my  experience, 
this  is  all  a  waste  of  time.     Better  to  get  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  so  that  the  woman  says  yes  or  no.  The 
worst  that  can  happen  is  that  you'll  be  out  the  door  early, 
with  plenty  of  time  left  to  go  have  a  few  beers  and  find  some 
entertainment.     But  most  men  have  been  thoroughly  conditioned 
to  feel  guilty  about  wanting  to  fuck  a  woman  before  a  decent 
interval  of  time  has  elapsed  and  before  going  through  a  ser- 
ies of  social  preliminaries.     Satisfying  take-off  procedures 
to  get  a  747  off  the  ground  is  nothing  compared  to  getting 
your  cock  into  a  woman's  vagina.     So  much  for  "civilization." 

So  I  sat  there  having  a  very  bad  time  with  this  woman, 
while  trying  to  convince  myself  that  she  was  a  hot  prospect. 
"You're  such  a  good  guy,"  she  said  at  about  the  two-hour 
mark.     "You're  nice.     I  need  a  man  I  can  be  friends  with." 

When  I  left  her  place  around  eleven,  I  walked  out  into 
the  cold  air  sexually  frustrated  yet  pleased  because  this  wo- 
man thought  I  was  a  nice  guy.     This  is  like  being  thrilled 
over  winning  a  useless  prize  in  a  raffle.    Later  on  in  bed,  I 
thought  of  Colleen's  fleshy  thighs  and  decided  that  now  that 
I  had  established  myself  as  a  nice  guy,  I  was  bound  to  have 
better  luck  the  second  time  around.     Besides,  if  she  didn't 
like  me,  why  would  she  have  given  me  her  phone  number  in  the 
first  place? 

A  few  days  later,  I  invited  her  to  my  place  for  supper. 
I  cleaned  the  place  up,  put  a  fresh  sheet  on  the  bed,  burned 
incense,  and  made  myself  as  sweet -smelling  as  possible.  I 
planned  a  simple  but  delicious  meal.     I  picked  Colleen  up  in 
my  car.     She  was  wearing  a  stunning  black  leather  mini  and 
black  stockings,  so  I  naturally  assumed  she  was  in  the  mood 
as  much  as  I  was. 

I  expected  her  to  be  impressed  with  the  meal.  Instead, 
she  smiled  with  embarrassment  and  said,  "I  usually  don't  eat 
meat."    She  ate  a  bit  of  it  just  to  be  polite  and  nibbled  on 
the  rest  of  the  food  and  had  a  small  amount  of  wine.  After 
that,  she  put  down  her  fork  and  said,  "I'm  not  very  hungry." 
Gentlemen,  beware  of  women  who  don't  eat  meat  and  have  very 
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little  appetite. 

After  dinner,  I  suggested  we  sit  on  the  bed  and  listen  to 
some  music.     She  sat  on  the  bed  hesitantly,  with  her  legs 
locked  securely.     I  put  my  arm  around  her,  and  she  turned 
away  and  pretended  to  be  interested  in  the  books  on  my  shelf. 

"Don*t  you  like  me?"  I  asked  her. 

"Yes,  but  I'm  a  little  afraid  of  you." 

"Why  should  you  be  afraid  of  me?" 

"Well. . .because  you're  a  man." 

I  let  this  sink  in  for  a  couple  of  seconds.     "Oh... of 
course. " 

She  picked  at  my  blanket  nervously,  as  if  removing  lint, 
although  it  was  a  perfectly  clean  blanket.     "I've  been  feel- 
ing kind  of  confused  lately.    My  life  is  kind  of  screwed  up. 
I've  got  all  these  pressures  on  me,  and  I  just  want  everyone 
to  back  off."    (Here's  a  great-looking  woman  in  a  leather  mi- 
ni sitting  on  my  bed,  and  she  wants  everyone  to  quit  pressur- 
ing her  and  back  off.     It's  like  a  bad  movie,  except  that 
it's  real  and  I'm  in  it.     I  lean  over  and  try  to  kiss  her, 
and  she  turns  her  head  so  I  only  get  her  cheek.    What  is 
this,  junior  high?    But  wait,  the  best  is  yet  to  come.) 
"There's  something  I  didn't  mention  before,  but  I  should  tell 
you  so  you'll  understand  better." 

"What's  that?" 

"I'm  pregnant."     She  smiled  sheepishly. 

"Yow?    Fregnant?    I  thought  you  were  smart.  Colleen." 

"Yeah,  I  know,  but  like,  I  was  going  with  this  guy.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Jeff's..."  (her  husband)  "...and  then  when 
Jeff  went  out  west,  he  would  come  around  and  we  started  going 
out." 

"And  where  is  he  now?" 

"He's  in  jail.     He's  a  biker  and  he  got  busted  for  deal- 
ing drugs." 

"How  nice."    And  she^s  afraid  of  me?    "And  how  did  you 
manage  to  get  pregnant?" 

"We  didn't  use  anything  a  few  times.     I  just  got  too  car- 
ried away.     Sometimes  I  get  so  passionate  I  don't  think." 
("J  get  so  passionate, "    1  wanted  to  strangle  her.  Jeff 
got  to  fuck  her,  even  though  he  was  mean  to  her.     Then  this 
drug-dealing  biker  got  to  fuck  her.     Now  she's  here  on  my 
bed,  but  I  don^t  get  to  fuck  her  because  she^s  afraid  of  me  I 
And  since  it's  agreed  that  I'm  a  nice  guy,  I  have  to  take  all 
this  shit  graciously.) 

"And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  about  your  pregnancy?" 

"Have  an  abortion." 
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"Fine.     And  is  this  guy  still  going  to  be  your  boy- 
friend?" 

"Oh,  he  was  never  my  boyfriend.     He  just  came  around."  I 
nodded  and  politely  refrained  from  laughing.     "Anyway,  he*s 
going  to  be  in  jail  for  at  least  a  year,  even  with  good  be- 
havior.    After  that,  I  don't  think  we'll  get  back  together. 
He  has  other  women,  and  besides,  he  isn't  a  very  stable 
sort." 

"Yeah."     I  nodded  again  and  got  up  to  make  some  tea  for 
us  —  proper  tea,  none  of  that  herbal  shit.     And  since  I  had 
no  reason  to  keep  my  breath  clean,  I  lit  up  a  pipe. 

"You're  so  understanding,"  she  said.     "Thanks  for  being 
so  great." 

"Not  at  all." 

We  played  rummy  for  a  while,  and  then  she  decided  to  go 
home.     I  drove  her  back,  and  on  the  way  I  could  think  of  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  say  to  her.    What  made  me  think  I  had 
anything  in  common  with  her?     I  didn't.     I  only  tried  my  luck 
because  I  was  lonely.     This  is  the  way  it  is  sometimes,  and  I 
don't  think  I'm  any  different  from  any  other  man  in  this  re- 
gard. 

After  this  non-date,  I  was  to  bump  into  Colleen  a  few 
times  when  she  was  with  some  guy,  and  these  guys  were  all 
very  young,  wimpy-looking,  and  shorter  than  her.     I  figured 
these  were  the  sort  of  guys  who  didn't  scare  her.     And  they 
were  all  getting  their  end  in. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  still  no  word  from  Glenda. 

Meanwhile,  the  usual  abuse  on  the  street.     "Get  a  job!" 
"yhadclya^  some  kinda  fuokin^  dummy?"    "Hey^  shove  that  sign 
up  your  ass  J  shithead!"    "Jerk!"    "Asshole! "  "Pervert!" 
"Commie!"    One  big  hoser  even  impressed  his  slut  girlfriend 
by  spitting  at  my  feet,  missing  me  by  three  inches.     Day  af- 
ter day,  idiots  are  squinting  at  me,  even  on  cloudy  days. 
Any  dog  looks  more  intelligent. 

A  guy  asks  me,  "Where  do  you  get  your  ideas?"    He's  got 
long  hair  and  bad  skin  and  is  wearing  a  jacket  with  some  band 
logo  featuring  a  skeleton  cutting  somebody's  throat  with  a 
knife.     I  tell  him  I  subscribe  to  a  catalogue  of  ideas  that 
the  post  office  publishes  every  year.     "Oh,  yeah?     That's  far 
out,"  he  says  and  walks  away. 

Another  guy  holds  my  inspection  copy  close  to  his  face 
and  squints  at  it.     "Like,  what  is  this?" 

"It's  a  book." 

"About  what?" 

"It's  a  book  of  stories." 
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"stories  about  what?" 

I  hesitate  while  the  bile  rises  in  my  throat.     "Does  it 
matter?" 

"Yeah,  I  want  to  know." 
"They're  satirical." 
"What's  that  mean?" 

"You  don't  know  what  'satirical'  means?" 

"No."    He  has  by  now  opened  the  book  and  is  stuck  fast  on 
a  page  containing  a  fake  ad.     The  ad  contains  a  religious 
reference.     "What  is  this,  some  kinda  fuckin'  God  book?" 

I  really  want  to  kill  this  shithead,  who,  of  course, 
looks  perfectly  normal  for  Yonge  St.,  rotten  teeth  and  all. 
I  tell  him,  "You  really  have  no  idea  what  you're  looking  at, 
do  you?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

I^d  like  to  shove  a  hand  grenade  up  your  ass  and  shoot 
your  parents  '  brains  out  for  committing  a  crime  against  eu- 
genics »  ^  ,  ,1.  take  my  book  back.     "You'd  be  wasting  your  two 
dollars  to  buy  this  book.     Forget  it." 

"I  will  forget  it!     You're  a  goof!"    And  he  walks  away. 

I  have  plenty  to  think  about  as  I  stand  on  the  street. 
I'm  not  really  bored.     I  can  stand  for  hours  at  a  time  with- 
out being  spoken  to.     I  have  my  own  inner  space,  richly  fur- 
nished with  fantasies  and  surrounded  by  invisible  defenses. 
I  could  be  indulging  my  ego  or  indulging  my  masochism.  Ei- 
ther way,  the  time  passes.     It's  no  different  from  being  in 
my  apartment  alone,  except  that  on  the  street  I  feel  more  ex- 
posed to  the  eyes  of  all  the  gods,  and  there  is  this  great 
feeling  that  I'm  playing  out  a  destiny  that  is  being  appreci- 
ated in  some  higher  dimension.     Maybe  they're  watching  me 
like  television. 

Oh,  how  these  blind  bats  go  right  by  and  fail  to  see  me. 
And  if  they  do  see  me,  their  poor,  dead  brains  click  sickly 
for  a  moment  like  a  dead  car  battery,  and  then  they  stagger 
on  their  way.     The  world  is  heavy  with  stupidity,  whose  raw 
tonnage  exceeds  all  the  battleships  ever  built.     How  did  this 
world  ever  spawn  such  a  thing  as  literature?    The  answer,  my 
friend,  is  that  real  civilization  —  by  which  I  mean  the 
highest  functions  of  human  thought  —  has  always  been  carried 
along  from  one  generation  to  the  next  by  the  merest  handful 
of  individuals,  and  this  process  has  gone  on  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  awareness  of  the  walking  meat  bags  who  fill  the 
streets.     It  would  make  no  difference  who  I  was  or  what  book 
I  was  selling,  for  all  the  literature  ever  written  is  not  e- 
nough  to  alter  by  one  centimeter  the  path  of  the  average  idi- 
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ot  on  his  way  to  do  his  average  idiot  things. 

A  young  guy  with  a  scraggly  beard  stops.     He's  friendly 
and  very  interested.     "I*m  a  writer,  too,"  he  says. 

"Oh,  that's  nice.    What  do  you  write?" 

"I  write  Christian  stories  and  plays.     Here...."  He 
reaches  into  his  knapsack  and  takes  out  a  single  legal-size 
sheet  of  paper.     "This  is  one  of  my  plays.     It's  just  a  pho- 
tocopy ,  so  you  can  keep  it . " 

"Thanks." 

"I  don't  have  any  money  to  buy  your  book,  but  good  luck." 
After  he  leaves,  I  look  at  the  sheet  of  paper.     It  reads 
exactly  as  follows: 

PLYMOUTH  COLONY.  A  PILGRIM  HOME... THE  EARLY  YEARS. 
COME  VISIT  WITH  MRS.  AND  MR.  ALDEN! ! ! 

A  GOODLY  MORNING  JOHN!     YEA, MY  BEAUTEOUS  PRISCILLA!  WHAT  JOY 
IT  IS, TO  AWAKEN  IN  THY  ARMS  MY  DARLING!     PRAISE  GOD  ! !  MY 
CUP  RUNNETH  OVER!     I, TOO, COUNT  IT  JOY, BELOVED.  DESIREST  THOU 
MAYHAP  A  MORNING  TEA  FOR  THY  CUP  JOHN?  VERILY!  AND  PUT  ON  A 
WRAP... WE  SHALL  SIP  IN  THE  GARDEN. . .FOR  I  LOVE  TO  WATCH  A  NEW 
DAWN  IN  OUR  NEW  LAND. 

'TIS  A  STRONG  VIRGIN  SPIRIT  I  FEEL  IN  NATURE'S  FORCES  A- 
ROUND  US.  YES, JOHN. . .OUR  INDIAN  FRIENDS  SHOW  AN  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  NATURE  WHICH  BESPEAKS .. .TRUE  CLOSENESS  TO  GOD.  THOU  SPEAK- 
EST  WITH  POWER, PRISCILLA.  AND  I  COUNT  IT  UNSPEAKABLY  GREAT 
JOY  TO  TELL  THEM  THAT  THE  GREAT  SPIRIT .. .OUR  FATHER;  SENT  US 
HIS  SON;  OUR  CHRIST... WHO  CAME, AND  WALKED  AMONG  US, FULL  OF 
LAUGHTER, AND  LOVE. . .AND  TRUTH!!       A  GODLY  PRIDE  IN  THEE  HATH 
I, MINE  JOHN.     I  HAVE  SEEN  THEE  LEAD  MANY  IN  PRAYER  TO  RECEIVE 
CHRIST.       MY  DIARY  IS  FILLED  WITH  PAGES  OF  MERRIMENT, FESTIVI- 
TIES AND  ALL  THE  THANKS, G IV EN! ! !     I  REMEMBER  THANKSGIVING, 

WHEN  OUR  FRIEND  MYLES  AND  GOVERNOR  BRADFORD  DANCED  A  MERRY 
DANCE  WITH  THOSE  GIGGLING  INDIAN  MAIDENS .. .NEWLY  CHRISTIANS 
...AND  FILLED  WITH  THE  JOY  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

WHY  PRISCILLA!!  YOU  MUST  LET  ME  READ  IT!       JOHN!  YE  WATER- 
ETH  BOILETH!!  OH  GOODLY  GOODIE!!     PRISCILLA, THERE  IS  A  MATTER 
OF  IMPORT  TO  SHARE  WITH  THEE.     WHAT    JOHN??     I  BESEECH  THEE 
—POST  HASTE!  ! 

THE  GLORY  OF  A  WONDROUS  DREAM  WAS  MINE, THE  NIGHT  LAST, PRIS- 
CILLA. 

I  WAS  CARRIED  AWAY  IN  THE  SPIRIT, TO, I  WAS  TOLD, THE  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY.     I  SAW  A  CERTAIN  PEOPLE; DESCENDANTS  OF  OUR 
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MAYFLOWER  "FAMILY" .. .BREWSTER, AND  DOTY...  ALLERTON  AND  ALDEN. 

STANDISH  AND  WHITE  AND  MULLINS  AND  WARREN  AND  HOPKINS  AND 

EVERYONE  WITH  LIVING  DESCENDANTS  PRISCILLA! ! !     THEY  HAD 
FORMED  A  "PILGRIM  SOCIETY."    AND  THEY  DID  "WORKS."  WORKS 
THAT  PLEASED  GOD.   I  WAS  SO  HAPPY  TO  SEE  THEM  READING  AND 

WRITING  ABOUT  US,  OUR  HISTORY, OUR  DOINGS  PERPETUATING  OUR 

MEMORY  BECAUSE  THEY  LOVE  US... AND  BECAUSE  WE  HAVE  A  MESSAGE 
FOR  EVERYONE; IN  EVERY  AGE. 

WE  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  MAYFLOWER  FOR  FREEDOM.       FREEDOM  TO 
LOVE  AND  WORSHIP  ALMIGHTY  GOD  WITH  MX  OUR  HEARTS  AND  TO  LOVE 
OUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  OURSELF.       THIS  "SOCIETY"    HAD  SOCIAL  GATH- 
ERINGS FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD.  THEY  HAVE  FUN... FUN  IN  WORKS  OF 
PILGRIM  EDUCATION. . .AND  FUN  HELPING  PEOPLE  IN  GREATEST  NEED 
OF  FOOD, SHELTER, AND  CLOTHING. . .NEEDS  THAT  WE  PILGRIMS  PERSON- 
ALLY EXPERIENCED. .NOT  SO  LONG  AGO  PRISCILLA!!  AND  THE  GREAT- 
EST NEED, CHERISHED  JOHN. . .THE  NEED  FOR  THE  ETERNAL  WORD  OF 
GOD! !   I  KNOW  HE  PROVIDES  FOR  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  HIM  EVERY  DAY, IN 
EVERY  WAY.  YES  PRISCILLA. . .AND  USES  US  TO  BE  A  CHANNEL  OF 
BLESSING  TO  OTHERS. 

WHY  JOHN!!  METHINKS  T'WAS  A  "VISIONARY"  DREAM.  I, TOO, PRIS- 
CILLA. AMEN. 

HERE  LOVE... THY  TEA!  LET  US  DRINK  AND  "DRINK-IN"  NA- 
TURE. BRING  WEE  ELIZABETH  AND  BABY  SARAH!       LET  US  MAKE  SOME 
HAPPY  PLANS.  FOR  THAT  "SPIRITUAL  SOCIAL"  IS  ALMOST  UPON  US 
AND  I  DESIRE  IT  TO  BE  THE  JOLLIEST  CHRIST  MASS  YET  SEEN  IN 
JOLLY  PLYMOUTH.  A  SONG  CAME  TO  ME  LAST  NIGHT, INSPIRED  BY  THE 
HOLY  SPIRIT.   I  HEARD  THE  MUSIC  IN  MY  HEART  OF  HEARTS .. .JUST 
BEFORE  I  AWOKE.   I  SHALL  BRING  IT  TO  ELDER  BREWSTER, AND  WE 
WILL  PUT  WORDS  TO  IT  AND  HAVE  IT  READY.!!   I*M  SO  EXCITED! 
THE  COLONY  AND  INDIAN  FRIENDS  ARE  INVITED ...  I 'VE  MADE  COPIES 
OF  THAT  SPECIAL  SAINT  JOHN; CHAPTER  14,15,16,17  AS  TREASURED 
GIFTS... I »M  WRITING  A  LOVE  POEM  TO  GOD... AND  IT  NEARS  COMPLE- 
TION.    OH  JOHN!!   I  LOVE  THIS  LIFE      THIS  SACRED  LAND!!  COME! 
LET  US  BRING  THE  CHILDREN  NOW. .AND  PLAY  AND  LAUGH  AND  JUMP 
FOR  JOY! ! ! !GOOD  MORNING  BABY  SARAH!  TICKLE  TICKLE. .TEE  HEE! ! ! 
WEE  ELIZABETH!!   COME  AND  HUG  US... GOD  LOVES  YOU, LITTLE  ONES! 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  an  image  of  the  Shroud  of 
Turin. 

I  decide  to  take  a  break.     I  go  to  McDonald's  and  watch  a 
bum  with  dirty  hands  eat  a  hamburger.     His  clothes  are  filthy, 
and  I  can  smell  him  from  twenty  feet  away.     He  removes  the 
pickle  from  his  hamburger  first  and  then  takes  small  bites. 
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chewing  in  an  odd  way,  as  if  he  has  very  few  teeth.     He  makes 
an  elaborate  mess  putting  cream  and  sugar  in  his  coffee. 
Then  he  uses  up  a  stack  of  napkins  wiping  himself  until  his 
tray  is  piled  high  with  litter.    While  he*s  doing  this,  he*s 
reading  what  looks  like  a  brochure  from  American  Express.  I 
once  applied  for  an  American  Express  card  as  a  joke.  Under 
"Source  of  Income"  I  wrote,  "Play  harmonica  on  the  street." 
A  month  later  I  received  a  polite  form  rejection  encouraging 
me  to  reapply  in  six  months. 

I  feel  absolutely  nothing  for  the  bum  or  for  anyone  else 
in  McDonald's.     Everyone  looks  brain-damaged.     Three  Hispanic 
kids  have  just  walked  in,  talking  loudly  and  saying  fuck  and 
shit  every  two  seconds,  and  I  wish  I  could  kill  them.     I  just 
don't  like  their  looks,  that's  all.     I  guess  I  must  consider 
myself  pretty  superior  to  be  able  to  take  one  look  at  a  per- 
son and  decide  he  should  die,  but  this  is  the  way  I  feel 
sometimes,  and  I  don't  intend  to  apologize  for  it.     These  are 
three  dumb  greaseball  spies,  and  the  world  would  lose  nothing 
if  I  vaporized  them  with  my  mental  blaster.     But  McDonald's 
makes  no  distinctions  about  human  worth.     Everyone  with  a 
mouth  and  a  couple  of  bucks  has  human  value,  and  bums, 
greaseballs,  and  writers  are  all  on  the  same  level.     It's  de- 
mocracy. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  met  two  guys  from  the  Warwick 
Hotel  who  told  me  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  I  ever  heard. 
It  seems  there  was  an  unknown  poet  who  printed  little  book- 
lets of  his  work  and  hid  them  in  ravines  and  other  places 
where  people  would  only  find  them  by  sheer  luck!     This  struck 
me  as  a  wonderful  concept  —  cosmic,  yet  personal,  and  quite 
amusing.     "In  a  way,  it's  like  what  you're  doing,  except  that 
you're  being  confrontational  about  it,"  one  of  them  said. 
Unfortunately,  they  couldn't  remember  this  poet's  name. 

The  Strip  was  dead,  so  I  went  up  to  a  vacant  storefront 
at  592  Yonge  St.     A  guy  who  worked  on  the  second  floor 
stopped  on  his  way  out  and  said,  "Hey,  you're  in  the  Sun  to- 
day.    They've  got  your  photo  and  a  little  article." 

I'd  met  a  guy  from  the  Sun  recently  but  forgot  all  about 
it.     "Yeah?     That's  great.     I'll  have  to  check  it  out." 

"Good  luck.     Hope  you  sell  a  million  of  'em." 

F'lne,    I'm  in  today's  Sun.    Let's  see  what  it's  worth. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  mean-looking  son  of  a  bitch  in  a 
cheap  suit  paused  on  his  way  up  to  the  second  floor.  "You 
mind  telling  me  what  you're  doing  here?" 

"I'm  Crad  Kilodney.     I'm  selling  my  book.    Maybe  you've 
heard  of  me." 
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"No,  I  haven't.     This  is  my  building,  and  I'd  like  you  to 
leave." 

"I  wasn't  bothering  anyone." 

"You're  bothering  me  by  being  here,  so  just  go." 

I  packed  up  and  left,  feeling  very  offended,  and  went  to 
have  a  coffee  because  my  concentration  was  ruined.  Sitting 
in  the  restaurant,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  exactly 
the  sort  of  experience  I'd  have  to  go  through  a  lot  to  become 
stronger  and  tougher.     Just  like  that  fiddler  who  asked  me  to 
leave.     I  let  other  people  bully  me  too  readily,  psych  me  out. 
Maybe  after  enough  times  I'd  be  able  to  shrug  it  off  and  not 
feel  upset  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

So  I  went  back  out,  determined  not  to  strike  out  for  the 
day.  I  found  another  spot  and  put  on  the  sign  "Punk  Nursery 
Stories."  What  followed  was  an  encounter  that  would  lead  to 
one  of  the  worst  emotional  disasters  of  my  life. 

I'm  sure  that  Nikki  would  have  stopped  regardless  of  what 
sign  I  was  wearing,  but  it  was  a  cute  coincidence  that  it  was 
"Punk  Nursery  Stories"  because  she  was  dressed  like  a  punk 
and  had  just  come  from  a  five-and-ten  with  a  bunch  of  cheap 
children's  books,  which  she  used  as  raw  material  for  her  art 
work.     She  stopped  to  talk  to  me  and  was  delighted  by  what  I 
was  doing.    We  ended  up  going  for  a  coffee,  and  we  spent  a 
long  time  talking  and  joking.     She  was  quite  beautiful,  with 
short,  black  hair  and  big,  brown  eyes.     She  resembled  a  cer- 
tain famous  singer.     After  we  parted,  I  couldn't  stop  think- 
ing about  her.     In  fact,  I  was  so  distracted  I  went  home,  de- 
spite having  sold  no  books  at  all. 

One  week  later,  we  crossed  paths  again,  and  after  we 
talked  for  a  while,  I  told  her  I'd  just  as  soon  pack  up  for 
the  day  and  tag  along  with  her  wherever  she  was  going.  We 
had  another  conversation  over  coffee,  and  then  she  took  me  to 
her  place. 

The  building  was  an  old  warehouse  on  Berkeley  St.  We 
went  in  by  the  loading  dock  and  took  the  elevator  up.  "This 
reminds  me  of  a  couple  of  places  I  worked  in.     I  didn't  know 
people  actually  lived  in  warehouses." 

"Sure.     You  can  get  a  big  loft  pretty  cheap.     I  like  it 
because  it's  just  a  big,  empty  space,  and  you  can  do  what  you 
want  with  it,  and  when  you  decide  to  leave,  you  just  go.  You 
don't  have  to  get  attached  to  it.     It's  just  a  place  to  use. 
And  moving  is  no  big  deal  because  I  just  leave  most  of  my 
junk  behind  and  start  over  again  in  the  next  place." 

"But  technically  it's  illegal,  isn't  it?" 

"Nobody  cares.     A  lot  of  artists  live  in  places  like 
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this.    Who  can  afford  to  rent  one  place  to  live  and  another 
place  to  work?" 

She  had  a  valid  point.    But  I  could  never  live  in  a  place 
without  a  kitchen  and  bathroom.     Nikki's  kitchen  consisted  of 
a  sink  and  a  half -size  fridge.     The  toilet  was  down  the  cor- 
ridor —  one  for  the  whole  floor.     Fortunately,  most  of  the 
floor  was  vacant.     There  was  no  bathtub  or  shower,  so  she 
would  go  to  a  gym  every  morning  to  take  a  shower. 

IM  never  seen  a  living  space  to  match  this  one.  It 
looked  as  if  a  dozen  crazy  artists  had  run  amok  for  a  few 
weeks.     The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  posters,  and 
scraps  of  wallpaper.     Clotheslines  were  strung  across  the 
loft,  from  which  hung  dyed  sheets,  ribbons,  tinsel,  wire 
sculptures,  and  a  couple  of  day-glow-painted  umbrellas.  The 
floor  was  littered  with  drop  cloths  and  junk  and  stained  all 
over  with  splotches  of  paint.     The  most  memorable  feature, 
however,  was  the  Christmas  lights  Nikki  had  strung  around  the 
big  windows,  flashing  on  and  off.     The  loft  was  actually  on 
two  levels,  most  of  the  space  being  the  lower  level,  with  a 
sort  of  mezzanine  about  four  feet  up.     The  upper  level  con- 
tained her  sleeping  area  (a  mattress  on  the  floor)  and  sever- 
al old  chests  of  drawers,  which  were  full  of  clothing  and 
piled  high  with  books  and  more  junk.     There  was  no  TV  or  ra- 
dio . 

Nikki  was  particularly  fond  of  reassembling  and  retouch- 
ing scrap  metal.     She  also  did  wild  collages  using  old  books, 
magazines,  and  posters.     The  more  "normal"  paintings  on  the 
walls  had  in  fact  been  left  behind  by  the  previous  tenant. 

She  didn't  live  off  her  art  but  worked  temporary  jobs  in- 
stead —  usually  waiting  on  tables  ("The  sort  of  job  you  can 
walk  away  from  without  feeling  attached  to  it")  .     She  never 
worried  about  money  ("Somehow,  I  always  pay  the  rent") .  She 
lived  cheaply,  and  I  saw  no  evidence  of  expensive  vices. 
Neither  did  she  own  anything  of  value,  aside  from  her  art. 

"There  was  this  guy  who  wanted  to  put  me  up  in  an  apart- 
ment and  make  me  his  mistress,  but  I  didn't  want  to." 

'Vhy  not?" 

"It  was  too  much  like  a  commitment.     I  want  to  be  able  to 
come  and  go  when  I  want  and  not  have  to  answer  to  anyone." 

"Yeah,  that's  good,"  I  agreed.     There  was  a  subtext  to 
all  this  that  I  was  missing  completely. 

The  place  was  rather  cold,  so  we  had  a  cup  of  tea,  sit- 
ting on  her  only  two  chairs  beside  a  little  wooden  table  that 
didn't  match  either  chair.     She  talked  about  her  family  in 
Montreal,  the  kinds  of  places  she'd  lived  in  (everything  from 
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a  converted  barn  to  a  luxury  town  house)  ,  the  people  sheM 
lived  with  (both  male  and  female,  both  platonically  and  sex- 
ually) ,  her  worst  jobs  (government  typing  pools),  people  she 
thought  were  idiots,  people  who  thought  she  was  an  idiot.... 
It  all  floated  in  and  out  of  my  head.     I  was  mainly  thinking 
about  whether  I  should  try  to  kiss  her.    When  I  felt  brave  e- 
nough,  I  took  her  gently  by  the  arm  and  pulled  her  onto  my 
lap,  and  we  started  to  kiss  and  didn't  stop  for  a  long  time. 
Hhis  is  really  happening^  I  thought,  really  likes  me. 

We  moved  over  to  her  mattress  and  got  undressed.     I  was 
wearing  so  many  layers  of  clothing  for  outdoor  selling  that  I 
must  have  looked  funny  taking  it  all  off.     I  felt  clumsy  mak- 
ing love  to  her.     It's  always  clumsy  the  first  time.     But  I 
felt  goofy  and  romantic  nevertheless,  just  the  way  I  did  with 
my  first  girlfriend.     Nikki  was  so  playful  and  affectionate, 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  we  were  going  to  be  a  couple  from 
now  on. 

It  was  dark  when  we  got  dressed.     I  took  her  out  for  din- 
ner to  a  greasy  spoon  on  King  St.    While  we  were  eating,  she 
said  that  after  our  previous  meeting  on  the  street,  she  felt 
bothered  and  couldn't  stop  thinking  about  me.     When  the 
cheque  arrived,  she  was  surprised  that  I  was  treating  her. 

We  went  back  to  her  place  and  went  to  bed  again  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  mostly  just  lying  quietly,  holding  and  pet- 
ting each  other.     The  only  light  in  the  loft  was  from  the 
Christmas  lights  around  the  windows.     I'll  always  remember 
those  lights,  framing  an  indistinct  view  facing  east,  in 
which  nothing  stood  out  —  just  the  dark  forms  of  the  city  and 
a  few  blurred  spots  of  light  seen  through  the  dirty  glass.  I 
remember  thinking  at  that  moment  that  Fate  must  have  worked 
very  hard  to  arrange  this  event  in  my  life  to  make  up  for  all 
my  past  disappointments,  and  the  obscured  view  through  the 
windows  seemed  full  of  meaning. 

With  much  reluctance,  I  finally  roused  myself  to  get 
dressed  around  11  p.m.     Nikki  walked  me  to  the  King  St.  sub- 
way station.     We  made  a  date  for  Saturday.     She  would  come  to 
my  place  and  stay  over.     I  hadn't  slept  overnight  with  a  wo- 
man in  four  or  five  years.     I  rode  home  in  a  trance  pf  sweet 
introspection.     By  the  time  I  had  my  shower,  wrote  in  my  di- 
ary, and  turned  out  the  light,  it  was  about  1:30.     I  scarcely 
slept.     I  realized  I  was  already  in  love  with  Nikki.  Once 
again,  I  was  innocent  and  willing  to  believe. 
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XIX 


I  was  down  near  Gerrard  St,  advertising  "Abstract  Blob 
Stories"  when  a  stupid  lady  asked  me  what  my  book  was  about 
but  refused  to  examine  it  for  herself.     "It's  a  collection  of 
stories.     Fiction,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  stories  about  fiction,"  she  said. 

Oh^  brother.     "Yeah,  Right." 

"I  don't  read  fiction.     I  only  read  the  truth." 

A  friendly  guy  from  Edmonton  also  stopped,  and  I  had  to 
explain  that  the  book  was  not  actually  abstract  blob  stories. 
"I'd  buy  it  if  I  had  the  money,  but  I  got  mugged  by  a  black 
guy  near  Dundas  and  Sherbourne.     I  lost  $175."    I  told  him  he 
seemed  pretty  cheerful  for  someone  who'd  just  been  robbed, 
and  he  shrugged  and  said  it  was  far  from  the  worst  thing  that 
had  ever  happened  to  him.    While  we  were  talking,  this  other 
guy  stopped  to  bum  some  money,  supposedly  to  get  a  bus  to 
Brampton,     The  two  of  them  got  to  talking,  and  the  second  guy 
rolled  up  his  sleeve  to  show  off  some  sort  of  scar.     I  looked 
away  because  I'm  pretty  squeamish.     The  guy  from  Edmonton 
asked  for  my  address  so  he  could  order  my  book  by  mail,  but  I 
never  heard  from  him, 

I  called  Nikki  ia  the  evening,  and  we  had  a  long  talk. 
She  said,  "I  skipped  all  the  way  home  after  seeing  you  off  at 
the  subway.  " 

"That's  beautiful," 

"I  must  be  infatuated. " 

"I  am,  too." 

"Do  we  have  to  wait  till  Saturday?    I  oould  come  over 
sooner? 

"No,  it's  okay,  let's  stick  to  Saturday,     But  here's  a 
hug  and  a  kiss  for  now,"     I  made  a  smooching  sound  over  the 
phone,  and  she  made  one,  too.     Life  should  always  be  like 
this. 

The  next  day  I  struck  out  on  the  street,  but  I  was  only 
set  up  for  business  for  an  hour,  Nikki  came  along  unexpect- 
edly, and  we  walked  around  together  trying  to  decide  what  to 
do  and  where  to  go.  There  was  something  strange  about  this, 
but  I  couldn't  put  my  finger  on  it,  I  had  the  vague  feeling 
that  we  weren't  mentally  together,  I  suggested  she  come  home 
with  me,  and  she  agreed  to. 

When  we  got  into  bed,  everything  seemed  fine  again.  She 
was  passionate,  although  I  could  swear  she  didn't  come.  A 
man  should  never  ask  a  woman  if  she  has  come  or  not,  so  I  was 
indirect  about  it,  telling  her  I'd  do  anything  she  liked  in 
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order  to  make  her  happy.     "I  am  happy,  don't  worry,"  she  said. 
"I  just  wanted  to  be  sure." 

"Don't  worry  if  I  don't  come.     I  almost  never  come." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this. 

We  lay  in  bed  for  a  while  listening  to  some  music  before 
I  got  up  the  nerve  to  tell  her  I  loved  her. 

"I'm  sure  we'll  be  good  friends  for  a  long  time,"  she  re- 
plied. 

This  wasn't  quite  what  I  was  hoping  for,  but  I  tried  to 
convince  myself  I  had  nothing  to  complain  about.     I  rational- 
ized that  if  a  woman  acts  as  if  she  loves  you,  that  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.    But  then  I  recalled  our  evening  at  her 
loft,  and  something  bothered  me  in  retrospect.     She  had  told 
me  an  anecdote  about  how  she  once  rode  in  the  back  of  a  van 
with  a  male  friend  on  their  way  to  his  parents'  home  in  Que- 
bec or  somewhere,  and  they  felt  like  fucking,  so  they  did.  I 
asked  her  if  he  was  her  boyfriend,  and  she  said  he  was  "a 
good  friend."    She  related  this  as  an  amusing  little  story, 
and  I  acted  amused  at  the  time.     But  now  I  realized  why  it 
bothered  me.     She  could  go  to  bed  with  me  just  as  casually  as 
with  this  other  guy,  and  from  her  point  of  view,  it  should 
not  be  considered  a  big  deal,  just  something  good  friends 
could  do  if  they  wanted.     Deep  down,  I  wanted  to  possess  Nik- 
ki,  but  I  didn't  want  to  admit  it  to  myself  because  I  knew 
this  was  uncool  and  unmodern. 

I  offered  to  take  her  out  to  dinner,  but  she  seemed  im- 
patient to  get  home.     "We'll  see  each  other  Saturday,"  she 
said . 

After  she  left,  I  went  through  a  bad  mood  swing.     I  felt 
depressed,  then  perked  myself  up  by  thinking  just  about  sex, 
then  sank  back  into  depression.     I  hadn't  slept  well  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  that  was  always  bad  for  my  depressions. 

Saturday  night  Nikki  came  up,  bringing  a  bottle  of  sweet 
liqueur.     She  also  brought  me  one  of  her  art  works  as  a  gift 
—  a  Barbie  book  retouched  with  spray  paint  and  montage  cut- 
tings to  turn  it  into  a  bizarre  story  about  Barbie  in  outer 
space.     It  was  brilliant. 

We  spent  the  evening  in  bed,  with  some  classical  music  on 
the  radio.     I  couldn't  stop  thinking.  This  Woman's  actually 
staying  over  with  me.     Around  eleven,  we  had  a  dessert  and 
watched  the  news.    We  turned  off  the  TV  around  midnight,  and 
she  went  to  sleep  beside  me.     She  seemed  to  have  no  trouble 
falling  asleep  in  a  strange  bed.     As  for  me,  I  should  have 
been  tired  after  sex,  especially  as  I  was  short  of  sleep  for 
the  past  week,  but  my  mind  was  too  restless.     I  watched  the 
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electric  clock  and  the  bubbles  in  my  lava  light,  listened  to 
the  oil  burner  switching  on  and  off,  tossed  and  turned,  went 
to  the  bathroom  several  times,  and  had  a  drink  to  get  drowsy. 
I  finally  nodded  off  around  4  or  5  a.m. 

Nikki  woke  up  perfectly  refreshed.     I  had  to  jump-start 
my  brain  with  strong  coffee.     I  made  my  specialty  breakfast, 
strawberry  buckwheat  pancakes,  intending  to  impress  her.  As 
we  ate,  I  asked  her  casually  if  she  thought  she*d  ever  get 
married . 

"No,  why  would  I  want  to  get  married?     I  have  my  friends 
and  my  work.     I  don't  need  to  get  married," 

"No,  I  guess  not.     I  guess  an  artist  should  be  totally 
free,"  I  said,  feeling  uncomfortable.     "How  do  you  like  the 
pancakes?" 

"They're  great." 

"Did  anybody  ever  make  you  a  breakfast  this  good  before?" 

"Sure,"  she  said,  not  looking  up.     Then  she  added,  "You're 
a  good  guy,  but  don't  get  the  idea  you're  the  only  good  guy  I 
ever  met." 

"Sorry,  I  didn't  mean  it  like  that."    And  I  felt  stupid 
and  backward  for  having  the  feelings  I  had,  like  being  in 
love  and  wanting  to  possess  someone.     I  was  jealous,  too,  and 
that  was  pretty  backward,  wasn't  it?    Nikki,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  complete  control  over  her  emotions.     I  thought, 
^e^s  got  life  figured  out.    ^e  must  he  superior  to  me.  "Do 
you  want  to  stick  around  here  a  while?" 

"No,  I  have  to  do  some  stuff.     Don't  try  to  hog  all  my 
time." 

"Sorry,  I  wasn't  thinking."    When  a  man  can  feel  guilty 
this  easily,  he  has  not  only  mind-fucked  himself,  he  is  pro- 
bably on  his  way  to  hanging  himself,  too. 

I  offered  to  drive  her  home,  but  she  declined.     So  I 
walked  her  to  the  bus  stop,  brooding  silently  on  the  way. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  snap  at  you  before,"  she  said.     "I  just 
want  you  to  understand  how  things  are." 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  not  knowing  what  I  was  agreeing  to. 

"Are  you  going  to  write  today?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  should  put  your  work  ahead  of  everything  else.  It's 
your  life." 

"Yeah,  well... I  can't  help  it  if  I'm  preoccupied  with 
personal  things." 

"It's  all  in  the  mind,  Lou.     Just  keep  telling  yourself 
that  until  it  sinks  in." 

"Yeah." 
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The  bus  came,  and  she  gave  me  a  nice  kiss  and  left. 

I  walked  home,  trying  to  convince  myself  that  I  was  lucky 
to  have  Nikki  on  any  terms,  that  I  should  be  grateful  for 
what  I  had . 

It  was  an  utterly  dull  Sunday.    My  mind  was  useless.  I 
was  simultaneously  nervous  and  lethargic.     How  I  craved 
strong,  meaningful  companionship,  exciting  experiences,  irre- 
sistible ideas  to  drive  me  forward  with  a  sense  of  purpose! 
How  I  wanted  my  life  to  change  as  dramatically  as  a  storm 
front  barreling  through  a  mass  of  stagnant  air!     Instead,  I 
was  afflicted  with  stunted  relationships,  isolation,  a  tedi- 
ous life  eking  out  a  bad  living  while  having  to  look  at  the 
stupidest  people  in  the  universe,  and  a  sense  of  purpose  that 
was  badly  cracked  and  unfocused,  leaving  me  unable  to  write  a 
word  for  weeks  at  a  time,  except  for  my  diaries. 

I  looked  at  some  notes  for  a  story  and  felt  sick.     I  put 
on  the  TV  and  killed  the  entire  afternoon  watching  football. 
I  brought  in  a  pizza.    While  I  was  eating,  my  grandmother 
called.     She  wanted  me  to  come  "home"  for  Christmas.  I 
begged  off  with  the  excuse  that  I  needed  to  do  business  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season. 

Later  I  put  on  a  record  that  I  knew  would  depress  me  and 
lay  down  in  bed.     I  looked  at  the  ceiling  and  imagined  swords 
running  through  me,  like  the  Ten  of  Swords  in  the  Tarot  deck, 
while  angels  in  heaven  looked  down  in  pity. 

I  reached  over  to  the  bookshelf  beside  my  bed  and  felt 
the  accumulated  dust  on  the  shelves  and  on  top  of  the  books. 
Books  gathering  dust.    Me  turning  to  dust,    A  whole  life  des- 
tined to  become  dust.     And  I  thought  of  all  the  book  ware- 
houses IM  worked  in,  with  stacks  and  stacks  of  books  gather- 
ing dust. 

Quite  by  chance,  my  hand  came  to  rest  on  a  particular 
book,  and  I  pulled  it  out.     It  was  a  biography  of  Bela  Bar- 
tok,  which  I*d  read  about  ten  years  before.     I  wiped  the  dust 
off  and  leafed  through  it,  noticing  the  many  marginal  notes 
and  under linings  I*d  made.     I  stopped  at  a  passage  I'd  previ- 
ously marked.     It  was  a  quote  from  a  letter  Bartok  had  writ- 
ten: 'Ve  must  attain  to  a  level  from  which  everything  can  he 
viewed  with  sober  calmness y  with  complete  indifference.  It 
is  difficult  to  acquire  this  faculty ^  but  once  attained y  it 
becomes  the  greatest  triumph  we  can  have  over  circumstances 
and  ourselves . " 

I  put  the  book  down  and  thought  about  this.     It  seemed 
impossible.     I  could  never  be  that  way.     No  doubt,  it  must  be 
a  tremendous  advantage  to  have  such  control  over  one's  emo- 
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tions,  but  how  could  I  become  like  that  without  becoming  an 
entirely  different  person?     It  seemed  to  me  that  people  were 
ruled  primarily  either  by  their  hearts  or  by  their  heads, 
that  this  trait  was  fixed  early  in  life,  and  that  one  could 
only  alter  the  heart/head  ratio  a  little  bit,  if  at  all,  as 
one  got  older.     I  envied  people  whose  intellects  were  in  con- 
trol of  their  emotions,  because  they  weathered  the  storms  of 
life  more  easily;  yet  at  the  same  time  I  often  felt  annoyed 
or  repelled  by  them.     They  seemed  unnatural  somehow. 

I  put  out  the  light  and  got  under  the  blanket.    What  is 
the  oorreot  way  to  be?    Hoid  do  you  change  what  you  are?  What 
will  become  of  me? 

XX 

This  Christmas  was  completely  dead.    My  daily  sales  were 
actually  below  average,  and  I  made  only  $142  for  all  of  De- 
cember. 

I  used  to  tell  myself  that  if  I  had  a  good  woman,  I  could 
take  any  amount  of  shit  on  the  street.     Or  looking  at  it  the 
other  way  around,  if  I  were  getting  satisfaction  from  my  ca- 
reer, I  wouldn^t  be  thinking  all  the  time  about  how  lonely  I 
was.    A  person  has  to  get  satisfaction  somewhere  to  compen- 
sate for  his  dissatisfactions.     I  always  figured  if  you  were 
happy  in  either  your  personal  life  or  your  professional  life, 
you  had  reason  enough  to  look  forward  to  tomorrow.    When  both 
lives  are  barren,  you  don't  feel  entirely  human,  but  rather 
like  some  sort  of  deformed  creature.     Life  itself  seems  like 
a  bad  joke.     You  feel  as  though  you  are  sinking  into  the 
ground  by  your  own  dead  weight.     You  look  in  the  mirror  for 
some  obvious  flaw.     You  look  up  toward  heaven  and  ask  God  why 
things  are  the  way  they  are.     You  search  for  answers  in 
books.     You  want  to  blame  the  world  for  being  cold  and  indif- 
ferent, yet  it  isn't  cold  and  indifferent  to  everyone.  Plen- 
ty of  people  out  there  are  perfectly  happy.     So  it  must  be  as 
Nikki  said:   it's  all  in  the  mind.     And  if  that's  it,  you're 
really  fucked,  because  you  can't  get  away  from  your  own  mind. 

Nevertheless,  I've  always  instinctively  resisted  all 
forms  of  self -improvement .     I  don't  believe  in  self -improve- 
ment —  except  for  other  people.     They  can  have  their  relig- 
ions, their  self-realization  workshops,  their  communes,  and 
every  form  of  psychotherapy.     They  can  change  their  diets, 
their  looks,  their  apartments,  and  their  stock  portfolios. 
They  can  get  as  organized  as  they  want.     They  can  work  out  in 
the  gym  till  their  arms  fall  off,  or  take  every  course  in  The 
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Learning  Annex  catalogue.     They  can  fill  a  closet  with  soft- 
ware.    They  can  throw  themselves  into  mutual  funds,  options, 
debentures,  real  estate,  currency  speculation,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  porkbellies,  plastic,  cardboard,  lint,  buttons,  sea- 
shells,  baseball  cards,  limited  edition  condoms,  embezzle- 
ment, sadomasochism,  cannibalism,  voodoo,  or  induced  vomit- 
ing.    They  can  fuck  each  other.     They  can  kill  each  other. 
They  can  do  any  damn  thing  they  can  think  of  to  make  them- 
selves better  adapted  to  the  world.    But  if  the  world  is  as 
insane  as  I  suspect  it  is,  then  I  prefer  to  remain  as  unim- 
proved as  I  am  now. 

People  who  seem  happy  or  claim  to  be  happy  may  or  may  not 
be.     I  don't  know  if  they  are  bad  liars  or  just  fools.  I 
have  no  idea  what  they  feel.     I  don't  rule  out  the  possibili- 
ty of  Happiness  with  a  capital  'H'  any  more  than  I  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  Martians,  but  the  only  kind  I*ve  ever  ex- 
perienced has  been  definitely  small  'h',  temporary,  and  very 
infrequent.     In  any  case,  happy  or  not,  we  are  most  of  us 
destined  to  go  to  our  deathbeds  stupid  and  bewildered  about 
life.     Each  generation  repeats  this  process:  it  has  learned 
nothing  from  the  previous  generation  and  will  have  nothing 
to  impart  to  the  next . 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Nikki  over  the  phone.     She  said  I 
shouldn't  expect  love  or  think  about  living  together.     I  said 
to  her,  "I'm  already  committed  to  you.     My  life  is  in  your 
hands."    She  said  she  didn't  want  that  kind  of  responsibility 
(who  would?),  and  if  I  was  going  to  be  that  way,  she  might 
have  to  break  things  off  as  a  kindness  to  me.     I  knew  I  was 
on  a  sinking  ship,  but  I  refused  to  abandon  it.     People  in 
love  are  such  fools.     Even  when  their  love  isn't  returned, 
they  think  they  can  change  the  other  person's  feelings  if 
they  love  strongly  enough,  or  if  they  have  enough  time  to 
wear  down  the  other  person's  resistance.     The  man  who  has 
made  this  mistake  before  will  make  it  again  many  times,  be- 
cause it  is  an  ingrained  way  of  thinking.     If  and  when  he  fi- 
nally smartens  up  —  after  swallowing  an  unbelievable  amount 
of  misery  —  he  will  look  back  and  see  that  he  has  paid  an 
exorbitant  price  for  what  should  have  been  a  cheap  piece  of 
wisdom. 

I  spent  Christmas  alone.     Nikki  went  to  Montreal  to  visit 
her  family.     She  called  me  to  wish  me  a  Merry  Christmas. 
"When  am  I  going  to  see  you?"  I  asked. 

'Ve 're  not  making  anxj  dates.  I^ll  give  you  a  ring  when  I 
get  hack.  " 

On  the  27th,  I  met  her  downtown  and  let  her  buy  me  lunch. 
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I  asked  her  if  she*d  stay  over  with  me  for  New  Year's  Eve. 
"Quit  pressing  me,"    she  said.     Then  she  put  on  a  cheerful 
face  as  if  she  wasn't  troubled  at  all.    We  went  to  a  gallery 
and  then  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.     I  sulked  the  whole 
time  and  couldn't  pick  myself  up.     "What 're  you  so  grouchy 
about?"  she  asked  me. 
"Nothing,"  I  said. 

In  the  ROM  cafeteria  she  talked  about  how  she  programmed 
her  mind  and  stayed  in  control  of  her  life.     I  thought  this 
was  amazing.     Imagine  being  able  to  program  your  mind.  Of 
course,  I  took  her  very  seriously.     She  must  be  more  evolved 
somehow,  better  developed  mentally.    But  I  was  very  confused 
because  this  was  the  same  person  who  only  two  weeks  before 
had  skipped  home  after  seeing  me  off  at  the  subway.     How  and 
when  exactly  did  I  get  programmed  out  of  her  mind? 

That  night  I  fantasized  a  lot  about  suicide.     Then  I  had 
a  dream  that  I  appointed  someone  to  look  after  my  private  pa- 
pers after  my  death,  and  I  went  to  my  bank  and  tried  to  set 
up  an  account  for  him  so  that  he  would  have  some  compensation 
for  rendering  this  service.     However,  the  bank  manager  could- 
n't understand  what  I  was  talking  about. 

The  last  business  day  of  the  month  I  sold  five  books  in 
three  hours.     This  was  during  a  mild  spell,  with  Yonge  St. 
very  crowded,  as  it  always  is  during  the  holiday  week. 

Two  unsmiling  young  bastards  stopped  to  look  at  my  book. 
(My  sign  read,  "Disgusting,  Depressing  Stories.")     "Have  you 
ever  read  the  Bible?"  one  of  them  asked. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  yes." 
"Cover  to  cover?" 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  accepted  Jesus  yet?" 
H  "No." 
K       "Why  not?" 

K       "I  prefer  not  to  follow  any  religion." 
H|      "God  loves  you,"  he  said,  frowning. 

"If  that's  true,  then  he  won't  begrudge  me  the  right  not 
to  be  religious." 

At  this  point  the  other  one  remarked,  "God's  wrath  will 
bite  on  you."    They  were  both  looking  at  my  book,  but  I  could 
tell  that  they  were  clueless. 

"Why  have  you  got  the  word  'Heaven'  here?"  asked  the 
first  one.     He  was  looking  at  the  page  that  had  an  ad  cribbed 
from  a  veterinary  magazine.     It  was  an  ad  for  dog  spray,  and 
it  showed  two  Scotties  talking.    One  Scottie  was  saying,  "Aye^ 
lassie  1    It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven  upon  the 
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place  beneath."    And  the  other  Scottie  was  replying,  "Mi^ 
Laddie!    Tis  V-Sporin  apourin^  doon  its  blessing"  Above 
them  was  a  hand  spraying  them  with  a  can  of  this  dog  spray. 
The  ad  looked  so  funny  I  couldn't  resist  using  it  in  my  book 
just  as  it  was. 

^Vhat  about  it?"  I  said  to  the  Jesus  creep. 

"If  you  don't  believe  in  God,  why  do  you  use  the  word 
'Heaven'?" 

His  face,,. his  face.,. his  face.,.. I  took  the  axe  from  un- 
der my  coat  and  whacked  him  in  the  face^  opening  a  huge  gash 
from  between  his  eyes  to  the  side  of  his  mouth.     The  other 
one  came  after  me^  and  I  chopped  him  in  the  leg.    He  fell  on 
top  of  me  and  tried  to  grab  the  axe,     I  got  my  left  thimb  in- 
to his  eye  and  gouged  it  out.    He  screamed  and  rolled  away, 
I  got  up  and  went  after  him^  kicking  him  in  the  ribs  repeat- 
edly until  he  rolled  into  the  street  and  was  run  over  by  a 
frightened  student  driver  from  Hong  Kong^  who  obediently  fol- 
lowed her  instructor's  command  to  keep  going  and  STEP  ON  IT! 
I  went  back  to  the  first  asshole^  who  lay  in  a  fetal  position^ 
hands  over  his  face^  crying^  and  gave  him  a  vicious  kick  in 
the  nose.     His  whole  face  was  a  red  mess,     I  stepped  around 
to  the  other  side  to  get  a  better  angle  for  a  death  blow, 
"God  loves  yoUy  "  I  said^  and  brought  the  axe  down  on  his  neck^ 
cutting  the  major  arteries  and  partly  severing  the  spinal 
column.    He  twitched  violently  for  a  moment  and  made  a  weird 
sound  I  can     describe^  nothing  like  human  speech^  then  went 
limp.    He  bled  and  bled  and  bled  —  a  most  cathartic^  albeit 
disgusting^  sight,     I  collected  my  things  and  left  the  scene 
by  way  of  the  nearest  alley ^  exclaiming  happily^  Lad- 
diesl    Tis  the  avengin'  hand  of  Art  apourin'  doon  its  bless- 
in  'I" 

"You  just  don't  get  it,  do  you?"  I  said,  glaring  at  him. 
"No,  I  don't,"  he  said. 

I  took  my  inspection  copy  back.     "You  guys  aren't  very 
smart. " 

They  took  the  hint  and  left,  but  not  without  reminding  me 
to  find  Jesus  before  it  was  too  late. 

No  one  else  spoke  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day.     I  just 
stood  there  holding  my  little  book  —  a  very  nice,  little 
book  of  stories,  which  today  is  worth  a  lot  of  money  —  as 
thousands  of  vile  creatures  crowded  past  me  with  all  the 
grace  of  cattle  in  the  pen  at  Canada  Packers.     I  looked  hard 
into  each  witless  face  with  its  vacant  eyes,  each  slackened 
jaw  with  its  rotten  teeth,  each  stupid  hockey  cap  or  beer  cap, 
each  mop  of  greasy  hair,  each  jacket  with  its  idiotic  heavy 
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metal  logo,  each  pair  of  feet  lumbering  and  stumbling  along 
in  the  frantic  quest  for  bargains.  Big  Macs,  and  dog -bra in 
fulfillment.    When  I  had  had  enough,  I  packed  up  for  the  day 
—  and  for  the  year  1979  —  and  headed  for  the  subway  with  my 
satchel  of  unsold  books,  remembering  this:   '^Give  not  that 
whieh  is  holy  unto  the  dogs^  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  he- 
fore  swine ^  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet^  and  turn 
again  and  rend  you,  " 

XXI 

On  New  Year's  Eve  I  take  my  phone  and  wrap  it  in  a  blan- 
ket and  stick  it  in  a  cardboard  box  so  that  I  won't  hear  it 
ring.     (My  phone  doesn't  have  a  jack.)     To  make  extra  sure,  I 
stretch  the  wire  as  far  as  it'll  go  and  put  the  box  in  the 
storage  area  between  the  kitchen  and  bathroom  so  that  I  can 
close  one  of  my  doors  in  front  of  it.     I  do  this  so  that  I 
can  cut  myself  off  from  the  world.     I  do  it  in  the  hope  that 
Nikki  will  call  and,  not  getting  any  answer,  will  worry  about 
me.     I  write  two  New  Year's  resolutions  in  my  diary:  not  to 
answer  the  phone  for  one  month,  and  to  lose  eight  pounds  dur- 
ing that  time.     Neither  resolution  will  be  fulfilled,  because 
I  don't  have  the  self -discipline  to  abide  by  them. 

I  feel  a  black  cloud  covering  my  life.  I  think  a  lot  a- 
bout  suicide.     I  want  to  be  filthy  and  low. 

Here  is  a  good  joke:  A  man  commits  suicide.     An  envelope 
is  found  in  his  pocket.     Inside  the  envelope  is  a  note  that 
reads:  'Wiat^re  you  looking  in  here  for?" 

My  heart  has  shriveled  up  like  a  dry  prune.     The  arrow  of 
love  has  become  a  knife,  and  I  will  let  it  rust  away  inside 
me.     I  have  succumbed  to  a  situation  that  is  fundamentally 
banal.    What  worth  can  a  writer  have  if  he  cannot  even  rise 
above  such  banality? 

I  have  a  sad  dream  about  Nikki:  she  toys  with  me  until  I 
get  fed  up  and  walk  away.  I  have  another  dream  in  which  I'm 
outside  alone  at  night  with  strange  noises  all  around  me. 

I  see  no  one  for  several  days.     The  phone  rings,  but  I 
don't  answer  it.     I  watch  a  lot  of  TV.     I  jerk  off  a  lot.  I 
can't  concentrate  on  anything.     I  get  up.     I  lie  down.     I  get 
up  again.     I  have  a  coffee.     I  watch  TV.     I  try  to  sleep.  I 
try  to  read.     I  play  cards.     I  lie  down.     I  watch  TV  and 
think  that  I  would  like  to  be  an  idiot  with  a  burned-out 
brain. 

I  have  fabulous  nightmares:  first  I  dream  that  a  psycho- 
pathic killer  is  trying  to  break  into  my  apartment;  then  I 
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dream  that  I*m  running  outside  and  planes  are  trying  to  drop 
bombs  on  me. 

I  get  out  my  Tarot  cards  and  lay  them  out  for  myself.  I 
get  a  lot  of  bad  cards. 

At  three  in  the  morning  I  write  Nikki  a  long,  pathetic 
letter.     My  body  is  shaking,  I*m  so  upset,  and  I  tell  her 
this.     I  tell  her  I  love  her,  that  I  want  to  be  friends  no 
matter  what.     I  tell  her  how  brilliant  she  is,  how  much  I  ad- 
mire her.     The  letter  is  unquestionably  the  worst  I  have  ever 
written.     Even  the  handwriting  is  pathetic,  like  that  of  a 
sick  creature  close  to  death.    At  5  a.m.  I  go  out  and  mail  it. 

During  the  next  three  days  the  phone  rings  numerous  times. 
1  imagine  that  it*s  Nikki  calling  to  say  she's  had  a  radical 
change  of  heart  and  now  loves  me  and  wants  me  again.     I  make 
myself  sick  by  not  answering  it. 

On  January  4th,  I  relent  and  pick  up  the  phone.  It*s 
Roger.    He  says  he's  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  me  all  week 
because  he  needs  a  ride  to  a  store  downtown  to  pick  up  a  syn- 
thesizer he  ordered.     I  tell  him  I'll  give  him  a  ride.  When 
I  tell  him  about  Nikki,  he's  surprised.     "J  thought  things 
were  going  so  good  with  you  two," 

"I  can't  explain  it.     I  don't  understand  it  myself." 

The  next  day  I  call  Nikki.     She's  friendly  but  cool.  She 
says  we  have  different  needs  and  it's  no  good.     She  says  she 
envisioned  that  we'd  be  friends  and  go  to  places  downtown  a 
couple  of  times  a  week.     She  didn't  like  coming  uptown  to  my 
place.     It  was  too  out  of  the  way.     She  has  her  life  organ- 
ized a  certain  way.     It's  a  downtown  life  and  very  structured. 
A  downtown  life!     I  tell  her,  "Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much 
I've  suffered  over  you?"    She  tells  me  I  manufacture  circum- 
stances in  my  own  head.     She  tells  me,  "You  set  yourself  up 
for  it.    Don't  blame  me,"    As  for  my  letter,  she  says  none  of 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  her. 

When  we  hang  up,  I  refuse  to  believe  she  is  out  of  my 
life.     I  write  her  another  letter  telling  her  not  to  give  up 
on  me,  that  I  value  her  friendship.     I  enclose  a  funny  arti- 
cle from  the  newspaper  to  make  her  laugh.     I  suggest  she 
might  design  a  book  cover  for  me.     I  tell  her  again  what  a 
wonderful  artist  she  is.     There  is  no  response  to  this  let- 
ter, and  we  never  speak  to  each  other  again. 

Then  I  write  a  letter  to  my  ex-girlf r lend  Dolly,  telling 
her  that  I  miss  her  and  that  I  hope  she's  well.     I  tell  her 
I've  been  going  through  a  rough  phase  but  when  I  feel  better 
we  should  talk  and  perhaps  get  together.     (The  last  time  I 
saw  Dolly,  I  lost  my  temper  because  she  was  taking  medication 
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that  doped  her  up  so  bad  we  couldn't  have  sex.)     I  get  no 
answer  to  this  letter. 

The  next  day  I  call  Glenda,  whom  I  haven't  seen  or  heard 
from  since  October.     This  is  only  the  second  time  that  I've 
taken  the  chance  of  calling  her  at  home.     She  says  she's  been 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  and  has  decided  not  to  visit  me  any 
more  because  of  our  age  difference,     I  protest,  telling  her 
I've  always  loved  her  and  have  treated  her  well.     She  says  we 
have  no  future.     Time  works  differently  for  men  and  women. 
Men  have  the  advantage  in  that  they  can  have  opportunities 
until  late  in  life,  whereas  women  of  her  age  have  very  little 
time  left  before  they're  passed  over  completely.     She  and  her 
husband  are  separating,  and  she  has  to  concentrate  on  finding 
someone  closer  to  her  age  so  she  can  marry  again.     ^'You  need 
someone  young she  tells  me.     She's  very  calm  and  composed, 
as  always.     I  remark  sarcastically,  "This  is  the  best  possi- 
ble news,  and  at  the  best  possible  moment,  too."    She  says  we 
can  be  platonic  friends.     I  should  have  seen  this  coming,  but 
I  guess  my  brains  went  for  a  long  walk. 

I  write  the  word  "Pride"  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  stick  it 
where  I  will  see  it  every  day. 

It  is  now  mid -January,  1980,  and  I  will  not  be  on  the 
street  again  until  July  8th.     It  will  take  me  that  long  to 
get  over  all  this,  put  some  order  back  into  my  life,  and  put 
a  new  little  book  together. 

XXII 

I  never  forgot  the  image  of  the  Christmas  lights  framing 
the  windows  of  Nikki's  loft.     I  never  forgot  the  many  Sunday 
afternoons  I  spent  with  Glenda  when  we  would  make  love  and 
then  have  coffee  and  cake  in  bed  while  listening  to  the  Texa- 
co opera  program  on  the  radio.    And  I  had  things  to  remember 
about  Dolly  and  about  other  women  as  well.     It  was  as  if  my 
life  was  just  a  filter  through  which  people  and  events 
passed,  leaving  behind  a  residue  of  experience;  and  this  was 
something  that  one  could  feel  good,  bad,  or  neutral  about, 
but  I  tended  to  feel  bad  about  it  most  of  the  time.     I  some- 
times thought  of  myself  as  a  derelict  ship  destined  to  drift 
forever  and  never  come  to  a  specific  destination;  but  just  as 
often  I  thought  that  there  must  be  some  reason  for  all  my 
miseries,  some  ultimate  goal  I  was  being  led  to,  and  that 
things  would  work  out  all  right  in  the  end.     If  not,  then  I 
was  screwing  up  my  life  magnificently,  to  no  profit.     I  sup- 
pose no  one  wants  to  accept    full  responsibility  for  a  long 
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string  of  failures.     It*s  easier  to  attribute  them  to  Fate 
and  shift  the  blame  onto  the  gods. 

I  worried  about  money  a  lot,  especially  when  I  was  off 
the  street  and  not  doing  business.     I  would  repeatedly  calcu- 
late how  long  it  would  take  for  my  savings  to  be  wiped  out  if 
1  lost  such-and-such  an  amount  every  month. 

I'd  had  something  of  a  falling  out  with  Monty  Weinberg  in 
November  concerning  money  and  editorial  changes  I  was  never 
informed  about.     I  told  him  that  if  I  didn't  get  certain  con- 
siderations I  wouldn't  write  for  him  any  more.     He  said,  "Suit 
yourself,"  and  I  walked  out.     In  January  I  got  a  call  from 
his  wife,  Christine.     "Ar's  you  not  wvvtin^  for  us  any  more?" 
she  asked. 

"Monty  said  he  didn't  care." 

"Well J  you  did  walk  out  on  him.    Listen^  come  in  and  have 
a  talk  with  him.    He^s  in  a  good  mood.    He^d  like  you  to 
stick  with  us,." 

I  said  okay.     I  went  to  the  office  the  next  afternoon.  I 
found  Monty  in  the  middle  of  a  phone  conversation,  but  he 
signalled  to  me  to  come  in  and  have  a  seat.     He  was  apparent- 
ly having  an  argument  with  his  distributor  about  sales  fig- 
ures and  money.     From  what  I'd  been  told,  most  magazine  dis- 
tributors were  connected  to  organized  crime,  and  they'd  screw 
you  if  they  could  get  away  with  it .    When  Monty  hung  up  he 
said  to  me,  "I  hope  you  understand  you're  never  to  repeat  any- 
thing you  hear  in  this  office." 

"Of  course." 

"I  have  to  deal  with  crooks  like  you  wouldn't  believe,  I 
have  to  run  a  business,  I  have  the  Attorney-General's  office 
on  my  back,  the  MacDonald  Tobacco  Company  tried  to  enjoin  me 
after  I  gave  them  a  free  ad  on  the  back  cover,  I  have  all 
these  headaches,  and  then  you  get  your  tits  in  an  uproar  and 
walk  out  because  you  don't  get  what  you  want." 

"I  thought  you  were  in  a  good  mood." 

"That  was  yesterday."    After  a  moment,  he  gave  me  a  sly 
grin  and  picked  up  some  proof  sheets  for  a  pin-up  section. 
"What  do  you  think  of  her?" 

I  looked  at  the  photos  for  a  few  seconds.     "Okay,  I  guess. 
About  average." 

"She's  in  the  next  issue." 

"This  photographer  does  all  his  models  the  same  way." 

"I  think  they're  great  photos.     I  know  what  the  public 
likes.     I'm  not  avant-garde." 

"Personally,  I'd  like  to  see  more  imagination.  More 
weirdness. " 
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*Veirdness  is  not  what  this  business  is  all  about.  I 
keep  telling  you  that.     You  have  to  stick  to  what  sells. 
Those  people  out  there — '*  he  said,  nodding  toward  the  window, 
"are  pretty  basic-minded . " 

"I  suppose." 

"I*m  operating  in  a  marketplace,  plain  and  simple.  You 
come  in  here  with  your  radical  ideas,  and  when  I  say  no,  you 
get  annoyed . " 

"That  was  only  one  thing  I  was  annoyed  about . " 

"So  I  make  changes." 

"And  I  don't  get  kill  fees." 

"I  can't  afford  to  pay  kill  fees.  Besides,  you're  a  reg- 
ular contributor,  so  you  shouldn't  complain." 

At  this  moment,  Christine  stuck  her  head  in.  "Crad,  when 
you're  finished,  come  and  see  me  in  my  office." 

"Okay."    I  wondered  what  this  was  about. 

Monty  leaned  back  and  gave  me  a  mildly  condescending 
look.     "We  can  talk  to  each  other.     You  don't  have  to  strike 
any  poses.     Besides,  that  doesn't  work  with  me."    And  then  he 
got  off  on  another  subject,  telling  me  about  his  youth  and 
how  he,  too,  once  had  ideals  but  later  realized  that  the 
world  wasn't  run  that  way.     And  he  related  how  he'd  gotten 
into  the  business  and  how  he  probably  wouldn't  be  publishing 
skin  magazines  today  if  his  mother  hadn't  scolded  him  all  the 
time  as  a  kid  for  reading  them.     On  his  desk  was  a  picture  of 
his  kids  from  his  first  marriage.     He  said  he'd  worked  hard 
to  give  them  certain  advantages  and  that  he  only  hoped  they 
wouldn't  end  up  in  a  business  where  they'd  have  to  deal  with 
gangsters.     Then  we  got  around  to  discussing  my  work.  "So 
are  we  on  good  terms  again?" 

"Sure." 

"You're  absolutely  the  funniest  writer  I  ever  read,  which 
is  the  only  reason  why  I'm  willing  to  overlook  your  bad  tem- 
per." 

"I'm  not  bad-tempered,"  I  protested.     "My  personality  is 
very  normal  for  the  kind  of  person  I  am." 

Monty  laughed.     "That's  what  I  mean!     That's  really  fun- 
ny!    Okay,  go  see  Chris." 

When  I  went  into  Chris's  office,  she  handed  me  an  enve- 
lope.    Inside  was  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  dollars. 

'Vhat's  this?" 

"A  Christmas  bonus." 

I  was  speechless  for  a  moment.     "Wow,  this  is  great. 
Thanks  a  lot." 

On  my  way  out ,  I  waved  to  Monty,  who  was  on  the  phone 
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again.     He  waved  back  and  kept  talking:     "Whaddya  mean,  cash 
up  f ront? . . .What  is  this  crap?... I  thought  we  had  a  relation- 
ship!..." • 

XXIII 

On  a  bitterly  cold  Sunday  in  February,  I  dragged  Roger 
out  with  his  camera  to  take  pictures  for  a  cover  photo  for  my 
next  book.     I  had  only  a  general  idea  of  what  sort  of  photo  I 
wanted  —  something  urban,  seedy,  and  depressing.     The  book 
was  to  be  a  story  collection  called  GainfulZy  Bnployed  In  Lim- 
bo,    The  stories  were  black  humor  that  played  off  the  theme 
of  work,  and  they  were  inspired  by  all  the  miserable  jobs  I*d 
ever  had. 

I  bought  a  Sunday  pass  that  allowed  us  to  get  on  and  off 
the  transit  system  an  unlimited  number  of  times,  and  I 
dragged  Roger  4Dver  a  large  part  of  the  downtown  area.  We 
took  pictures  of  trash  heaps,  junked  cars,  warehouses,  and  so 
on.     At  one  point  we  crossed  a  demolition  barrier  and  went 
into  a  building  whose  interior  was  gutted,  with  big  holes  in 
the  floor.     There  was  debris  all  over  the  place,  and  the  only 
light  was  what  shone  in  through  the  windows.     This  was  proba- 
bly the  most  danger  I*d  ever  put  myself  in  for  the  sake  of 
Art.     Unfortunately,  these  interior  shots  didn't  come  out 
very  well.     After  several  hours  of  trekking  about,  with  Roger 
getting  colder  all  the  time,  we  finally  ended  up  on  a  little 
street  called  Stewart  Street,  around  the  corner  from  McNaugh- 
ton  Publishers  at  Bathurst  and  King,  where  iM  worked  from 
'74-7  5.     And  there  I  saw  a  pathetic,  broken-down  shack  in  the 
middle  of  a  vacant  lot.     The  word  "Office"  could  barely  be 
made  out  on  the  door. 

"There's  our  picture!"  I  shouted.     It  was  perfect. 

Every  writer  hopes  to  write  a  book  that  will  make  him  fa- 
mous —  immortal  even  —  and  that  will  change  his  life  for 
the  better,  and  make  him  admired  and  desired.     Any  writer  who 
denies  having  such  ambitions  is  either  lying  or  is  an  insipid 
mutt  who  deserves  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  bagging  gro- 
ceries at  Dominion.     The  literary  profession  desperately 
needs  self -declared  fanatics  and  shit -disturbers  who  love  the 
taste  of  blood  in  their  mouths.     I  say  this  without  any  shame. 

How  desperate  I  was  for  recognition!     And  how  I  fretted 
over  this  book,  my  unborn  child!     The  months  leading  up  to 
the  publication  of  a  new  book  are  terrible.     The  writer  is 
apt  to  become  manic-depressive  —  irrepressibly  enthusiastic 
one  day  and  plunged  into  doubts  the  next.     Apart  from  the  in- 
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numerable  small  details  that  can  get  screwed  up,  the  writer 
wonders  if  perhaps  his  view  of  his  own  work  is  faulty.  (Have 
I  written  a  stirJ<.er  without  realizing  it?)    And  even  after  he 
is  finally  satisfied  with  what  he  has  created,  everything 
else  is  out  of  his  hands.     He  has  no  control  over  the  public's 
interest  or  understanding,  and  he  has  no  guarantee  that  the 
critics  will  treat  his  book  fairly  or  even  acknowledge  its  ex- 
istence.    All  the  arts  share  this  general  predicament,  and 
for  this  reason  they  collectively  constitute  the  cruelest 
profession.     In  the  entire  history  of  the  arts,  who  knows  how 
many  works  of  value  have  been  killed  prematurely  and  gone 
straight  to  the  garbage  dump  behind  the  shining  edifice  of 
Culture?    Between  adverse  circumstances,  bad  luck,  blunders, 
the  normal  vagaries  of  business,  and  even  the  malice  of  those 
in  positions  of  power,  the  work  of  art  is  faced  with  hazards 
at  every  turn.     For  every  one  that  survives  this  Odyssey 
toward  recognition,  many  more  surely  are  wrecked  along  the 
way.     I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  countless  stacks  of  books 
gathering  dust  in  warehouses  —  good  and  bad  books  alike; 
painters  have  gone  to  their  graves  undiscovered,  leaving  be- 
hind attics  full  of  their  work;  plays  have  closed  after  one 
performance;  actors  have  remained  in  obscurity;  films  have 
gone  unseen  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  public;  and  the  music 
industry  is  infamous  for  its  mercenary,  Philistine  attitudes. 
And  in  addition  to  all  the  artistic  works  that  have  never  had 
a  fair  chance  to  compete  in  the  marketplace  of  public  opin- 
ion, how  many  more  potential  works  have  been  aborted  before 
their  fulfillment?    How  many  writers  will  we  never  know  about 
because  they  gave  up  after  a  dozen  rejection  slips?     How  many 
painters  have  given  up  after  being  rejected  by  the  academy? 
How  many  composers  or  song  writers  have  taken  gas  or  cut 
their  wrists  because  some  authority  figure  told  them  they  had 
no  talent?    How  many  aspiring  actors  have  been  dissuaded  by 
hostile  parents?    How  many  film-makers  have  had  to  drop  out 
of  film  school  because  they  couldn't  pay  their  tuition  and 
are  now  loading  trucks?     (And  let's  not  forget  the  vast  cate- 
gory of  creative  individuals  who  have  ruined  themselves  with 
drugs,  alcohol,  and  degenerate  life  styles,  and  whose  intrin- 
sic character  defects  make  them  unworthy  petitioners  for  our 
sympathy.)     In  this  cockeyed,  fucked-up  world  we  live  in,  a 
scoundrel  has  good  prospects  in  business,  an  average  clod  can 
settle  in  nicely  in  any  bureaucracy,  and  even  a  freak  can 
make  a  good  living  with  a  circus;  but  a  creative  artist  who 
simply  wants  to  live  off  his  talent  has  as  much  chance  of  sur- 
vival as  a  lamb  in  a  snake  pit. 
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On  February  13th,  my  birthday,  I  picked  up  the  Globe  and 
read  my  horoscope:  ^^Luak  plays  a  large  role  in  the  year  a- 
head!    Your  success  may  he  determined  more  hy  others  '  actions 
than  hy  your  own  performance  now.... Love  gets  top  priority 
and  a  new  romance  should  hring  great  joy."    I  have  the  same 
birthday  as  George  Segal,  Oliver  Reed,  and  Kim  Novak,  but  if 
they  had  a  1980  like  mine,  they  obviously  kept  it  to  them- 
selves. 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  my  quasi-friend  Robert  in 
Albuquerque.    We  had  been  roommates  one  year  at  Michigan  and 
kept  up  a  sporadic  correspondence  thereafter.     He  thought  we 
were  great  buddies;  I  only  liked  him  a  little.     He  was  ex- 
tremely egotistical  and  spoiled.     His  father  was  a  diplomat, 
and  he  had  taken  Robert  all  over  the  world  as  a  teenager,  in- 
dulged him  in  every  way,  and  supported  him  generously.  When 
I  knew  him,  Robert  had  already  studied  at  three  universities 
and  still  hadn*t  earned  a  degree,  even  though  he  was  three 
years  older  than  me.     He  fancied  himself  a  great  artist,  and 
a  few  years  later  he  actually  had  a  bit  of  success  in  Germany. 
However,  Robert  was  quite  simply  nuts.    While  at  Michigan,  he 
had  the  chance  to  marry  a  wealthy  girl  (the  daughter  of  the 
owner  of  Southern  Comfort)  and  blew  it.     She  was  a  great- 
looking  girl,  too,  and  she  loved  him.    He  later  married  a 
stunning  Danish  girl  and  went  to  Denmark  to  live,  but  the 
marriage  didn't  last  (he  gave  me  a  vague  explanation,  but  I'm 
sure  she  just  got  fed  up  with  him).    He  returned  to  the  U.S. 
in  '74  and  had  been  in  New  Mexico  since  about  '78.     He  was  an 
unreliable  correspondent  whose  letters  were  often  incompre- 
hensible, and  I  got  tired  of  writing  to  him.     I  had  no  pa- 
tience for  his  insane  delusions  and  his  overall  immaturity, 
and  I  also  didn't  respect  him  because  he  lived  mostly  off  his 
father,  whom  he  accused  of  "controlling"  him.    His  previous 
letter  had  been  posted  from  a  mental  hospital.    Around  New 
Year's  he  had  called  me  after  a  long  lapse  in  our  correspond- 
ence, and  I  then  sent  him  my  latest  book  (World  Under  Anaes- 
thesia) .     Now  I  had  this  letter  from  him: 

"If  I  had  any  advice  for  you  it  would  he  to  stop  peddal- 
ing  smut  &  get  into   ^Holism^  instead.    I'm  afraid  the  hooklet 
you  sent  me  made  me  sad  rather  than  gladwrapped.    It  was 
mainly  hecause^  though  I  really  liked  your  colages^  I  didn't 
like  the  sexual  &  anal  imagery ... .1  visualize  things  so  easi- 
ly it  made  me  sick  I. ..Now  when  it  comes  to  writing  as  if  ex- 
cretory terms  can  generally  he  applied  to  history ^  or  other 
weirdities  can  he  applied  to  undressed  the  false  disguises 
of  phoney  or  pseudo -pristine  society ^  is  merely  one  of  con- 
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tention  &  taste.    I  contend  it  is  superior  to  model  positive 
alternatives  rather  than  exhibit  &  upbraid^  or  expose  the 
serious  vices  that  do  exist.    In  accentuating  the  behavior 
that  commands  respect^  whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees  with 
ity  &  by  also  including  a  sensitive  account  of  the  problems^ 
perversions  that  do  indeed  exists  but  not  spotlighting  them 
for  their  own  sake^  the  writer  can  appeal  to  a  wider  audience 
&  generally  by  not  considering  only  the  negative ^  or  irra- 
tional^ or  distorted^  offer  meaningful  alternatives  S.  solu- 
tions to  problems.    If  you  used  your  time  &  talents  equally 
on  thinking  how  to  resolve^  cathartically  &  meaningfully  the 
dilemmas  you  portray  you  would  be  in  a  powerful  position  & 
enlist  the  support  of  a  much  greater  reading  public.  That 
m[y  advice  to  you^  &  believe  me^  I  much  rather  read  your  sat- 
ire^ alternative  or  not^  than  some  of  the  other  empty -worded 
hack-crap y  but  the  direction  you ^ve  taken  to  include  the 
likes  of  Bustler  &  other  pornographic  material  will  never 
make  a  Henry  Miller  out  of  you.  ...You  must  resolve  once  &  for 
all^  the  cosmic  questions  of  existence  for  yourself y  if  for 
no-one  else. . . He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  two  girl- 
friends at  the  moment  and  that  "they  both  present  cosmic 
problems .  " 

Robert's  letters  always  had  the  effect  of  making  me  feel 
quite  sane  after  all.     As  the  years  passed,  Robert  was  to  de- 
cline steadily  into  a  state  of  dysfunction,  brought  about  in 
part  by  alcohol  abuse.     Today  he  still  lives  in  Albuquerque, 
still  receives  an  allowance  from  his  father,  and  also  re- 
ceives a  social  security  disability  pension  for  mental  ill- 
ness.    He  has  a  thousand  paintings  in  storage,  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  sell,  and  he  believes  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy of  homosexuals  keeping  him  out  of  all  the  galleries. 

Since  I  wasn't  selling  at  this  time,  I  only  went  downtown 
if  I  had  a  specific  reason  to.     The  last  week  of  February,  I 
went  down  to  the  D.B.  Bookshop  to  check  on  a  consignment  I 
had  left  there  four  months  before.     I  couldn't  find  my  books 
until  a  clerk  located  them  underneath  several  larger  books. 
They  had  sold  one  copy  in  four  months.     I  received  $1.20  and 
took  back  the  remaining  copies.     I  was  disappointed  but  not 
angry,  since  this  was  not  an  unusual  result  for  a  store  con- 
signment . 

Unwilling  to  go  home  right  away,  I  strolled  west  on  Bloor 
toward  the  U.  of  T.  campus.     It  was  a  bright  but  bitterly 
cold  day.     Near  the  stadium  I  bumped  into  a  girl  named  Na- 
tasha, who  had  spoken  to  me  the  previous  summer.    We  chatted 
briefly,  and  then  she  invited  me  to  come  back  to  her  room  on 
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Huron  St.  for  a  cup  of  tea.     She  wasn't  bad-looking,  and  I 
thought  I  might  get  lucky.     "It's  very  cold  in  the  house," 
she  warned  me.     "We've  had  no  heat  for  a  week." 
"How  come?" 

"The  oil  burner  ran  out  of  fuel,  and  there  was  no  deliv- 
ery because  the  landlord  wasn't  paying  the  bills.     So  we 
called  him,  and  he  called  the  oil  company,  and  they  came  and 
delivered  fuel,  but  the  oil  burner  is  still  off." 

"So  turn  it  back  on." 

"Nobody  knows  how.    We  called  the  landlord  again,  and  he 
said  he'd  drop  by,  but  so  far  he  hasn't." 
"Who  else  lives  in  the  house?" 

"Oh,  it's  all  students.    Mostly  engineering  students." 

We  went  inside.     The  temperature  was  only  slightly  above 
freezing.     I  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  sex.     Natasha  made  me 
a  tea,  and  we  went  to  her  bedroom  to  sit  down.     I  had  to  keep 
my  coat  on. 

Natasha  was  22  and  had  been  in  therapy  since  the  age  of 
15.     Consequently,  she  had  a  head  full  of  jargon,  which  she 
spouted  freely.     She  kept  talking  about  conceptual  frameworks 
of  defining  interpersonal  relationships,  levels  of  realiza- 
tion, and  splitting  one's  consciousness  into  multiple  view- 
points to  achieve  a  proper  perception  of  reality.     I  played 
dumb  just  to  annoy  her  and  sat  there  with  a  dull  look.  When 
she  gave  me  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in,  I  asked  her  why  she 
didn't  have  a  TV,  and  didn't  she  miss  football?     She  said 
that  sports  were  stupid  and  that  such  wastes  of  time  were  the 
reason  why  the  world  wasn't  making  any  progress. 

"I  really  like  football,"  I  insisted.     "It's  a  good  game." 

"You're  really  full  of  shit." 

I  shrugged  and  looked  at  the  books  on  her  shelves.  She 
was  a  serious  left-wing  intellectual.     "Don't  you  have  any 
good  crime  novels  or  sex  novels?"  I  asked  in  a  deliberately 
dumb  voice. 

She  gave  me  a  scornful  look.     "Is  that  where  your  head  is 

at?" 

"Yuh,"  I  said.     "I  like  sex  books  especially.     Real  expli- 
cit sex  books." 

"I  suppose  you  read  pornography  and  masturbate." 

"Yuh,"  I  repeated  in  the  same  dumb  voice.     "I  look  at 
porn  and  jerk  off  a  lot."    And  then  I  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
junk  food  like  Twinkles  or  chips,  because  I  was  rather  hungry. 

"I  only  eat  healthy  food,"  she  said.     "Everyone  in  this 
house  follows  a  rule  not  to  bring  unhealthy  food  into  the 
house.     You're  really  out  of  your  mind,  you  know?" 
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"Uh  huh.    Maybe.     But  you're  the  one  who's  going  without 
heat  and  not  doing  anything  about  it." 

"I  can  take  the  cold,"  she  replied,  unruffled.     "It's  a 
good  experience  to  be  cold.     It  teaches  you  things.    When  the 
mind  and  body  are  in  harmony,  you  can  take  anything." 

0iat  an  idiot ^  I  thought.     "So,  uh,  you  got  a  boyfriend?" 

"I  was  going  with  a  guy,  but  we  broke  up,"  she  said. 
Then  she  talked  about  her  sexual  problems.     She  had  a  fetish 
about  big  feet.     She  could  only  fuck  guys  who  were  size  11  or 
larger.     It  had  something  to  do  with  her  father,  who  had  big 
feet.     She  also  said  she  cried  whenever  she  came.     I  thought 
she  must  like  me  at  least  a  little  to  talk  to  me  about  such 
things.     I  found  her  attractive,  but  she  was  far  too  nuts  for 
me.     She  gave  me  her  number  and  invited  me  to  call  her  some- 
time. 

On  my  way  out,  I  wondered  how  long  she  and  the  engineer- 
ing students  might  stay  in  that  cold  house  without  getting 
their  oil  burner  turned  on.    Maybe  all  winter.     It  wouldn't 
surprise  me. 

XXIV 

Some  good  news:  Ted  Elroy  called  to  say  that  he  was  ac- 
cepting Lightning  Struok  My  Dick  and  that  it  would  be  pub- 
lished in  May.     This  was  to  be  my  first  "real"  book  —  that 
is,  a  trade-published  book.     "The  reviewers  won't  have  any 
excuse  to  ignore  you  now,"  Ted  remarked. 

Eighty   I  thought.     Publishing  my  own  little  books  and 
peddling  them  on  the  street,  I  could  be  ignored  forever,  a- 
part  from  an  occasional  cutesy  fluff  item  in  the  newspapers. 
Okay^  fine^  assholes.     You  demand  to  see  a  real  hook  before 
you  show  me  any  respect^  here  it  is.... I  sat  alone  in  my 
basement  apartment  cluttered  with  books  and  accumulated  junk, 
dust  everywhere,  the  windows  filthy,  the  place  dead  quiet, 
except  for  the  sounds  of  the  fridge  and  the  oil  burner.  And 
this  situation  was  a  tremendous  improvement  from  '68-69  in 
Houston,  when  I  first  decided  seriously  to  become  a  writer 
and  would  sit  in  bed,  pad  and  pen  on  my  lap,  trying  desper- 
ately to  be  clever,  and  then  send  my  amateurish  efforts  to 
big  and  small  magazines  indiscriminately,  hoping  to  be  pub- 
lished by  anyone,  anywhere.     God,  what  heartache. .To  he  a 
writer...  to  he  a  writer. .The  worst  eight  months  of  my  life, 
Houston.     And  now  here  I  was  in  Toronto  eleven  years  later, 
and  I'd  made  enough  progress  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  hona 
fide  book  published.     But  I'd  read  far  too  many  great  books 
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to  think  of  myself  as  great.     On  the  bookshelf  beside  my  bed 
I  had  at  least  two  dozen  books  by  Henry  Miller,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.     IM  spent  an  entire  year  reading  nothing 
but  Henry  Miller.     His  books  were  my  greatest  inspiration. 
When  I  read  Miller,  I  felt  as  if  every  cell  of  my  body  was 
charged  with  a  mysterious  force.     A  single  paragraph  could 
put  me  into  such  a  rapture  that  I  could  stare  into  space  and 
daydream  for  an  hour.     This  was  the  kind  of  writer  I  wanted 
to  be.     But  even  his  least  significant  books  seemed  vastly  be- 
yond my  capabilities. 

Every  writer  must  face  his  private  demons,  and  one  of 
mine  was  The  Futility  of  Words.    My  diaries  were  full  of  aw- 
ful words.     Instead  of  doing  "real"  writing,  I  would  complain 
to  myself  day  after  day  how  pointless  it  all  was,  how  the 
world  remained  a  junk  heap  of  idiocy  despite  all  the  words 
ever  written  by  great  writers.     In  the  face  of  such  evidence, 
it  was  hard  to  justify  any  belief  that  I  had  anything  worth 
saying.     Instead  of  writing  with  enthusiasm,  I  avoided  it  as 
much  as  possible.     I  got  little  joy  from  the  act  of  writing 
itself;  only  when  a  story  was  finished  and  to  my  liking  did  I 
feel  satisfaction.     And  as  for  this  business  of  peddling  on 
the  street,  I  almost  never  enjoyed  it,  and  I  certainly  didn^t 
want  to  do  it  much  longer.     I  thought  that  if  this  new  book 
coming  out  with  Libra  Editions  was  a  success,  everything 
would  change  and  I  wouldn^t  have  to  stand  on  the  street  any 
more. 

The  newspapers  were  carrying  the  sensational  story  of  a 
mysterious  arsonist  from  Kitchener  who  was  threatening  to  set 
off  bombs  in  Toronto  shopping  centres.     Now,  this  was  more 
like  it!     Never  mind  writing  books,  blow  the  fuckers  to  piec- 
es!    Literature  was  dead  anyway.     People  only  respected  vio- 
lence.   Why,  a  little  fender -bender  on  the  street  was  enough 
to  make  grown  people  stop  and  stare  in  fascination.  Deep 
down,  I  didn*t  want  to  write  books  at  all.     I  wanted  to 
slaughter  half  the  people  on  the  street  for  being  such  pathe- 
tic excuses  for  human  beings.     As  Andre  Breton  said,  '^The 
most  simple  surrealist  act  consists  of  going  down  into  the 
street y  revolvers  in  hand^  and  shooting  at  random ^  as,  much  as 
one  can^  into  the  crowd,  " 

In  the  mail  I  got  an  invitation  from  my  high  school* s  re- 
union committee,  which  my  mother  had  forwarded.     "School  Days^ 
School  Days  J  Dear  Old  Golden  Rule  Days  I.,,"    (Pardon  me  while 
I  puke.)     '\  , ,Syosset  High  School^s  Class  of  ^65  is  having 
its  15th  Anniversary J  and  you^re  invited!    Join  with  us  in 
celebrating  those  warm^  wacky ^  wonderful  days!.,."  (Yeah, 
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1*11  give  you  warm,  wacky,  wonderful  days,  you  cocksuckers .) 

. Meet  old  friends  and  share  all  those  golden  memories . . . .  " 
There  followed  a  list  of  the  people  on  the  reunion  committee. 
I  didn't  recognize  one  name.     Since  they  were  all  women,  I 
figured  these  were  their  married  names.     I  could  just  picture 
myself  at  this  reunion,  looking  for  at  least  one  person  who 
would  remember  me.     No  doubt,  the  few  interesting  people  from 
my  class  would  stay  away,  and  only  the  suburban  bores  would 
show  up —  those  who  had  stayed  on  Long  Island.     Syosset  High 
School.     In  the  60 *s  it  was  straight,  white,  half -Jewish, 
clean,  safe,  and  one  of  the  highest -rated  schools  in  New  York 
State.     The  students  kept  the  teachers  happy,  the  teachers 
kept  the  administration  happy,  the  administration  kept  the 
school  board  happy,  and  the  school  board  kept  the  parents 
happy.     I  almost  had  a  nervous  breakdown  in  my  senior  year, 
but  I  don't  think  anyone  noticed.     I  probably  wasn't  the  only 
one  either.     For  a  couple  of  years  after  graduation,  I  occa- 
sionally went  back  to  visit,  but  after  a  few  times  I  realized 
how  ridiculous  this  was.    You  should  never  go  back  to  your 
old  high  school.     You  should  never  pretend  that  those  were 
the  best  years  of  your  life.     Today  there  is  not  one  person 
out  of  my  graduating  class  of  550  with  whom  I  have  any  con- 
tact, and  that  suits  me  fine. 

Around  mid -March  I  got  a  surprise  call  from  Dolly.  She 
said  she  hadn't  answered  my  letter  because  she  was  feeling 
miserable.     The  doctors  had  told  her  she  had  an  ulcer,  and 
they  wanted  her  to  go  in  for  an  operation,  but  she  didn't 
want  to.     She  was  on  a  disability  pension  and  just  sat  around 
the  apartment,  which  she  shared  with  her  mother,  fretting  and 
getting  depressed.     She  had  no  friends  and  didn't  even  go  out 
to  bingo  any  more.    When  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  come 
and  see  me,  she  said,  "I've  lost  ten  pounds  and  I'm  not  pret- 
ty any  more."    I  told  her  she'd  always  be  pretty  and  I'd  be 
happy  to  see  her  whenever  she  felt  better. 

A  few  days  later,  my  landlord,  Mr.  Bayer,  knocked  on  my 
door.     He  had  my  mail,  including  an  envelope  addressed  to 
Charnel  House. 

"Hallo,  sir.     Listen,  I  must  tell  you.     Dhis  mail  vhat 
you  haf  here,  addressed  to  Charnel  House.     Dhe  postman  rang 
dhe  bell  und  asked  if  dhis  vas  Charnel  House." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Bayer,  that's  for  me." 

"Listen,  dhis  is  not  proper.     Dhis  is  a  residential 
street.     Ve  are  not  zoned  for  businesses." 
"It's  not—" 

"Yah,  yah,  listen  to  me,"  he  said,  his  head  tilted  back 
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and  his  eyes  closed  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  interested  in 
what  I  had  to  say.     "My  vife  vas  very  upset.     She  asked  me, 
vhat  does  dhis  mean,  Charnel  House,  und  I  tell  her  vhat  is  a 
charnel  house,  und  she  started  to  cry!     Listen,  ve  are  old 
people.    Ve  cannot  haf  dhis  kind  of  mail  coming  here." 

"I'm  sorry.     I  didn't  mean  to  cause  a  problem.     It's  just 
the  name  of  the  imprint  for  my  books." 

"Yah,  yah,  I  understand.     But  dhe  postman  vill  believe  ve 
are  running  a  charnel  house.     You  must  go  und  rent  a  box  for 
dhis  kind  of  mail.    You  can  go  to  Station  S  und  rent  a  box." 

"Okay,  I'll  do  that.     I'm  sorry." 

"Yah.     Goot.     I  am  just  telling  you  so  dhere  vill  be  no 
misunderstanding.     You  are  a  goot  tenant,  und  I  respect  writ- 
ers." 

"Thank  you.     I'm  really  sorry.     I'll  take  care  of  it." 

"Yah.     Goot.     Tank  you."    He  went  back  upstairs. 

I  felt  so  guilty,  I  got  dressed  at  once  and  walked  over 
to  Station  S  to  rent  a  box.     Unfortunately,  there  weren't  any 
available,  and  since  they  didn't  keep  a  waiting  list,  I'd 
have  to  check  with  them  every  week  or  so  and  hope  that  I  was 
there  to  snap  up  the  next  available  box  before  someone  else 
did.     I  returned  home  and  explained  the  situation  to  Mr.  Bay- 
er.   He  accepted  my  explanation.     Over  his  shoulder  his  wife 
smiled  at  me  and  said  hello.     She  wasn't  crying  any  more. 

XXV 

On  my  next  visit  to  Roger's,  he  informed  me  that  Allan 
wouldn't  be  coming.     "He  doesn't  want  to  be  here  the  same 
time  you're  here." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked,  shocked. 

"He  says  he's  bored." 

"Bored?    Are  you  kidding?" 

"That's  what  he  says.     Obviously,  there's  something  be- 
hind it.     I  think  he  feels  intimidated  or  threatened  in  some 
way.  " 

"That's  ridiculous.     I've  always  treated  him  okay." 
"Yeah,  I  know.     I  think  he  got  upset  when  you  criticized 
his  lyrics." 

"Oh,  hell,  I  didn't  say  anything  much.     Is  he  that  thin- 
skinned?" 

"Sure.     Allan's  always  been  thin-skinned."    Roger  flipped 
through  his  records,  looking  for  something  to  put  on.     "And  I 
think  a  couple  of  other  things  are  bugging  him.     For  one 
thing,  he  dropped  out  of  high  school,  but  we  both  did  science 
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in  university,  so  we  can  talk  about  that,  and  he  can't." 

"But  he's  smart.  I've  never  treated  him  like  he  was  stu- 
pid." 

"Yeah,  but  it  bugs  him  that  we  can  have  a  friendship 
without  him  as  an  intermediary.     That's  why  he  tries  so  hard 
to  hog  the  conversation  when  we're  all  together  —  to  keep 
you  in  your  place." 

"This  is  unbelievable.     I  never  noticed  any  such  thing." 

"Oh,  I  noticed."  He  cleaned  the  record  he'd  selected  and 
put  it  on  the  stereo,  then  turned  down  the  volume  a  bit  so  we 
could  keep  talking.  "And  then  there's  the  fact  that  you're  a 
full-time  writer,  and  he's  working  at  a  job  he  hates." 

"Hey,  my  career  is  nothing  to  brag  about,  and  I'm  not  mak- 
ing much  money." 

"Yeah,  but  you're  doing  it  instead  of  talking  about  it. 
Allan  can  only  talk  about  being  a  performer  someday." 

I  rubbed  my  chin  thoughtfully.    You  think  you  know  some- 
one and  then  you  find  out  how  blind  you  were  to  certain 
things  all  along.     "Is  what  you're  telling  me  the  truth?  Is 
this  why  Allan  doesn't  want  to  be  around  me?" 

"Yeah,  I'm  pretty  sure.     I've  known  him  so  long  I  can 
practically  read  his  mind.     He's  been  acting  a  bit  peculiar 
for  a  while.     And  he's  said  things  about  you  behind  your 
back." 

"I'd  rather  not  know,"  I  said  quickly. 

"That's  okay,  I  wouldn't  repeat  any  of  it.     It's  just  him 
venting  steam,  that's  all.     Believe  me,  he  doesn't  dislike 
you.    He's  just  very  insecure  in  some  ways." 

"Okay,  tell  me  the  truth  now."    I  looked  Roger  straight 
in  the  eye,  knowing  he'd  be  brutally  frank  if  I  wanted  him  to 
be.     "Have  I  ever  said  or  done  anything  to  Allan  that  was 
mean,  or  unfair,  or  out  of  line?" 

"Nope." 

"That's  a  relief.     So  what  do  you  suggest  I  do?" 

"Nothing.     Let  him  work  this  out  for  himself.    When  he 
feels  like  seeing  you,  he  will.     Until  then,  forget  it.  You 
can  come  over  on  Fridays,  and  he'll  come  over  on  Saturdays." 

I  was  very  disappointed  in  Allan  and  more  than  a  little 
hurt,  but  Roger  seemed  to  have  a  sensible  view  of  the  situa- 
tion.   We  promptly  dropped  the  subject  and  got  out  a  game  to 
play  —  a  board  game  that  we  could  play  leisurely  while  we 
talked.     I  asked  him  how  his  music  was  coming  along,  and  he 
said  he  wasn't  writing  that  much  because  he  wasn't  in  the 
mood.    He  was  getting  more  and  more  involved  with  his  job  at 
Workers'  Comp  and  was  bringing  stuff  home  to  study.     He  was 
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very  happy  because  he'd  just  gotten  the  best  job  performance 
evaluation  in  his  group. 

"You  may  be  running  that  place  someday." 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  grinning  mischievously.     "I  think 
they're  starting  to  be  afraid  of  me.    Almost  everyone  who 
works  there  is  mediocre,  and  they  have  no  intellectual  inter- 
ests at  all.     When  I  talk,  they  don't  even  understand  the 
words  I  use,  so  I  do  it  deliberately  just  to  make  them  feel 
stupid."    Roger  thought  the  Board  was  wasteful  and  inefficient 
and  that  they  handed  out  money  too  readily.     "All  this  stuff 
about  helping  the  poor  injured  worker  is  a  crock  of  shit. 
Okay,  not  all  of  it,  but  a  lot  of  it.     Plenty  of  these  guys 
are  faking  it,  but  the  Board  leans  over  backwards  to  give  them 
the  money  because  the  media  and  the  politicians  are  on  the 
side  of  the  workers.     The  media  love  to  put  some  poor  injured 
worker  in  front  of  the  camera  and  have  him  tell  his  sob  story 
so  everyone  can  feel  sorry  for  him.     And  the  politicians  love 
taking  shots  at  the  Board  because  that's  how  they  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  workers.     They  wouldn't  get  any  votes  if 
they  complained  about  fakers  screwing  the  system.     And  the 
Board  doesn't  care  how  much  money  they  dish  out  because  it's 
not  their  money  anyway.     It  comes  from  all  the  companies  in 
Ontario  that  have  to  pay  into  the  system  every  year."    I  was 
getting  a  lot  of  good  inside  dope  from  Roger  about  the  Board. 
For  instance,  there  was  an  increase  in  claims  for  back  prob- 
lems whenever  the  construction  industry  was  slow.  Insiders 
referred  to  this  type  of  ailment  as  "Italian  back."  Plenty 
of  other  questionable  claims  had  also  passed  across  Roger's 
desk,  including  that  of  a  woman  pushing  a  snack  cart  in  a 
corridor  who  was  startled  by  someone  coming  around  the  corner 
and  jerked  her  head  back  so  violently  that  she  allegedly  got 
whiplash.     There  was  another  case  concerning  a  man  who 
claimed  he'd  slipped  in  the  washroom  and  hit  his  head  on  the 
side  of  the  sink.    He  supported  his  claim  with  elaborate  dia- 
grams showing  exactly  how  the  injury  had  occurred.     Roger  an- 
alyzed the  diagrams  and  determined  that  the  claim  was  an  out- 
right fake.    But  the  wildest  claim  of  all  —  and  this  one  was 
quite  legitimate,  Roger  assured  me  —  was  that  of  a  mainten- 
ance man  who  was  struck  by  lightning  while  on  a  roof  and  lat- 
er developed  a  fixation  that  he  was  a  fish.    Whenever  he  saw 
a  body  of  water,  he  would  automatically  jump  in. 

My  news  was  that  my  book  had  been  set  back  for  June  or 
July  publication. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  I  read  my  page  proofs  and  re- 
turned them  to  Libra  Editions.     Then  I  drove  to  New  York  to 
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get  my  annual  "vacation"  out  of  the  way  so  that  I  could  con- 
centrate on  business  without  interruption  during  the  summer. 

I  was  still  on  cool  terms  with  my  family  and  didn't  tell 
them  about  the  book  coming  out.     I  stayed  in  Queens  with  my 
grandparents  and  declined  to  go  out  to  Nassau  to  stay  over- 
night with  my  parents.     They  came  to  Queens  instead.     It  was 
a  tense  scene.     I  knew  I  was  being  stubborn  and  cruel,  but  I 
felt  I  hadn't  punished  them  enough  yet  for  the  way  things  had 
been  when  V d  lived  with  them.     I  refused  to  let  my  father 
kiss  me,  and  he  walked  out  angry. 

I  got  to  see  my  sister's  new  house  for  the  first  time  — 
a  typical  split-level.     When  I  walked  in,  I  was  suitably 
awed,  and  Carol  said,  "Not  bad  for  somebody  who  didn't  go  to 
college,  huh?"    I  said  it  was  a  great  house.     She  reminded  me 
that  a  person  could  be  smart  in  other  ways  besides  reading 
books.     I  said  she  was  right.    My  sister  had  been  stupid  in 
school,  and  I  used  to  tease  her  mercilessly  —  something  I 
don't  think  she  ever  got  over  entirely.     But  she  married  a 
guy  who  loved  money  as  much  as  she  did,  and  now  they  had 
their  own  restaurant,  which  was  across  the  street  from  the 
house.     As  the  saying  goes,  living  well  is  the  best  revenge, 
and  this  house  full  of  expensive  furniture,  with  a  large 
backyard  and  a  Lincoln  Continental  in  the  driveway,  effective- 
ly put  me  in  my  place.     However,   I  didn't  see  one  book  any- 
where. 

But  my  sister's  attitude  of  one-upmanship  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  way  my  brother-in-law  treated  my  father.  My 
father,  as  I  said  earlier,  had  an  M.B.A.  but  had  failed  in 
business  and  was  now  tending  bar  in  the  restaurant.     My  bro- 
ther-in-law had  only  a  public  school  education  from  the  old 
country,  but  he  flaunted  his  money  in  my  father's  face.  "You 
have  the  college  education,  but  I'm  making  the  money,"  he 
would  say.     To  some  extent  he  was  also  condescending  to  me, 
but  since  I  only  came  down  for  a  short  visit  once  a  year,  I 
was  a  guest  rather  than  a  competitor,  so  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  be  nice  to  me.     My  brother-in-law  was  a  total  materialist 
with  no  cultural  or  intellectual  interests  whatever,  but  to 
be  fair  to  him,  he  worked  hard,  as  did  my  sister,  and  I  did- 
n't begrudge  them  their  success. 

When  I  returned  to  Toronto  in  late  May,  I  began  typeset- 
ting Gainfully  Employed  In  Limbo,     Then  the  "Louie"  calls 
started  coming  in. 

I'd  written  a  bogus  letter  in  my  Rustler  column,  in  which 
a  stewardess  was  writing  in  to  ask  where  she  could  get  laid 
during  her  layovers  in  Toronto.     I  signed  her  letter  with  the 
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initials  "P.J."    My  reply  to  P.J.  was  that  she  should  call 
'Tliouie,"  and  I  gave  my  own  phone  number.     This  way,  if  a  wo- 
man called  and  asked  for  Louie,  I*d  know  it  was  from  the  let- 
ter in  Rustier,     I  was  lonely  and  badly  in  need  of  sex,  so  I 
figured,  what  did  I  have  to  lose? 

The  results  were  not  what  I  expected.     The  large  majority 
of  callers  were  stupid  guys  who  would  ask,  not  for  Louie,  but 
for  P.J,!     'Vhat  the  hell  would  P.J.  be  doing  at  this  number!" 
I  would  yell  at  these  retarded  idiots,  after  which  they  would 
hang  up.     Many  callers  hung  up  as  soon  as  I  picked  up  the 
phone.    What  was  the  point?     If  all  you  want  to  do  is  hang  up 
on  somebody,  you  can  call  any  number,  right?     If  this  was  an 
indication  of  Rustler ^  s  audience,  no  wonder  I  almost  never 
received  any  real  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  clever  letters! 
There  weren't  any  women  out  there  willing  to  call  my  number, 
except  for  girls  who  would  giggle  and  hang  up.    The  most  nor- 
mal one  was  a  mature  woman  with  an  English  accent  who  asked 
for  a  number  slightly  different  from  my  own  and  then  pretend- 
ed that  she*d  made  a  mistake  and  hung  up. 

When  male  callers  asked  for  Louie,  I  routinely  told  them 
that  he  was  dead  or  had  gone  to  a  foreign  country.  After 
telling  one  guy  that  Louie  had  gone  to  Argentina,  he  brazenly 
replied,  '^That's  funny,  I  spoke  to  him  last  week,  and  he  did- 
n't mention  anything  to  me  about  it." 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  started  getting  pestered  by  crank 
calls  in  the  middle  of  the  night.     I  couldn't  unplug  my  phone 
or  turn  off  the  bell  because  it  was  a  standard  black  rotary 
and  was  "hard-wired."    The  crank  calls  persisted  for  weeks 
until  I  hit  upon  an  ingenious  solution:  instead  of  hanging  up 
on  the  crank  or  telling  him  to  fuck  off,  I  put  the  receiver 
under  the  sofa  cushion  and  ignored  it  for  an  hour,  leaving 
•the  crank  confused  and  unable  to  use  his  phone. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  I  got  good  news  and  bad  news. 
The  good  news  was  that  Stan  Rose,  my  poet  friend,  had  found  a 
good  cheap  printer  in  the  suburbs,  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  go 
to  Buffalo  again  for  Gainfully  Employed  In  Limbo.     The  bad 
news  was  that  the  printers  who  were  supposed  to  print  Light- 
ning Struck  My  Dick  changed  their  minds  because  they  found  it 
objectionable.     This  was  the  Friesen  Company  in  Manitoba, 
which  was  one  of  the  biggest  book  manufacturers  in  Canada, 
and  which  also  happened  to  be  run  by  Mennonites.     Ted  Elroy 
informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  book  printed  elsewhere, 
and  it  would  be  ready  in  three  weeks. 

It  is  a  fixed  rule  of  the  universe  that  no  book  printing 
job  is  ever  ready  when  promised.     Both  Limbo  and  Lightning 
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were  delayed  until  July.     This  meant  that  for  all  of  June, 
which  should  have  been  a  prime  month  for  business,  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  sit  around  and  fret.     I  slept  badly,  and  my 
nerves  were  shot.     One  night  I  dreamed  I  was  on  the  street 
with  a  table  full  of  junk  but  no  books,  and  people  went  by 
ignoring  me. 

Stan  was  also  getting  a  little  book  printed,  and  he  was 
going  to  join  me  on  the  street.     He*d  decided  that  I  was  onto 
a  good  idea.    He  told  me  that  heM  written  to  a  famous  lite- 
rary person,  asking  for  his  advice,  and  this  eminent  gentle- 
man had  advised  him  to  print  maybe  200  copies  and  give  them 
away  to  other  writers.     I  said  that  was  exactly  the  mentality 
we  had  to  get  as  far  away  from  as  possible.     If  literature 
was  to  mean  anything  to  people,  it  was  necessary  to  make  it 
personal  and  accessible  by  peddling  it  right  on  the  street, 
instead  of  locking  ourselves  into  the  incestuous  circle  of 
writers  writing  for  each  other,  like  so  many  dogs  sniffing 
each  other *s  assholes. 

On  June  9th,  I  picked  up  the  Globe  and  found  that  Henry 
Miller  had  died.     Six  years  later,  I  was  to  find  myself  in  a 
classroom  talking  to  "gifted"  students  who  were  studying  lit- 
erature and  creative  writing,  and  out  of  a  class  of  22,  only 
one  had  ever  heard  of  Henry  Miller. 

XXVI 

On  July  13th,  I  hit  the  street  with  Gainfully  Employed  In 
Limbo,     1  advertised  it  with  a  sign  reading  "Excrement  — 
$2.00."    On  a  moderately  busy  Yonge  St.  I  sold  three  copies 
in  ^  hours. 

The  first  person  to  stop  to  speak  to  me  was  a  respectable- 
looking  man  of  about  fifty.     "I  don^t  like  to  see  this  at 
all!"  he  said.     "A  fine  young  man  like  you  standing  on  the 
street  like  this!" 

"What's  wrong  with  it?"  I  asked. 

"You  should  be  doing  something  constructive  with  your 
life!     The  world  is  a  sick  place!     If  you  have  intelligence, 
you  should  be  solving  some  of  the  world's  problems,  not  doing 
this!" 

'Vant  to  look  at  my  book?" 

"Certainly  not!     As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  you're  deceiv- 
ing the  public  with  that  sign!" 

A  lot  of  passers-by  couldn't  read  the  word  "Excrement." 
One  person  who  could  read  it,  however,  was  a  drunk  who  became 
quite  aggressive.     ^^Exorement?    Excrement?    That's  shit!"  he 
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snarled  at  me.  He  flicked  at  my  sign  with  his  fingers.  Spit 
was  dripping  from  his  lips.     "That  means  we*re  all  shit!" 

"Keep  your  hands  off  me,"  I  said  nervously. 

"I  just  can't  see  it!     I  can't  see  a  man  like  you  in  a 
place  like  this!" 

"Okay,  you  told  me,  now  beat  it." 

"I'll  tell  you  again!     Some  people  in  this  city  have  to 
eat  shit!     Did  you  know  that?" 
"No." 

"Have  you  ever  eaten  shit?" 
"Not  lately." 

He  got  very  close  to  me.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  hit 
me*  ^^ell^  I  have!^^  He  backed  off.  ''You^re  the  one  who's 
shit,  you  stupid  shithead!"  And  he  walked  away,  glaring  at 
me  over  his  shoulder  until  he  disappeared  into  the  crowd. 

A  drunken  fag  sidled  up  to  me  and  asked  me  what  "Excre- 
ment" meant.  "I'll  tell  you  tomorrow  when  you  sober  up,"  I 
replied. 

He  stepped  back,  put  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  smirked. 
"J  do  so  much  better  in  my  line  of  work  than  you  do.    I  don't 
have  to  stand  on  the  street  like  you  do." 

"Uh  huh.     That's  swell." 

"I'm  going  to  come  back  tomorrow  and  burn  your  book!" 

Another  middle-aged  man  told  me  to  get  a  job.     In  fact,  a 
lot  of  people  told  me  to  get  a  job.... .4  job,.., If  a  rich  ec- 
centric paid  you  $500  a  week  to  stand  in  a  vacant  lot  and 
pick  your  nose  for  eight  hours  a  day,  you'd  have... a  cob. 
You'd  be  a  productive  member  of  society.     You'd  pay  taxes. 
You'd  go  into  shopping  centres  and  be  a  consumer.    What  kind 
of  jobs  did  these  condescending  assholes  have  that  entitled 
them  to  look  down  their  noses  at  me  because  I  was  standing  on 
the  street  selling  a  book  I  wrote  and  published  with  my  own 
money? 

Gainfully  Employed  In  Limbo  was  all  about  jobs.     In  a 
sense,  it  was  about  every  job  I  ever  had.     The  dilapidated 
shack  on  the  cover  said  it  all.     Limbo:  a  place  of  neglect  or 
oblivion  to  which  unwanted  or  worthless  persons  or  things  are 
relegated  and  forgotten.     I  thought  it  was  a  good  booK,  wor- 
thy of  being  sold  in  -public .     in  one  story,  I  portray  myself 
as  a  writer  who  goes  to  an  employment  agency  to  find  a  posi- 
tion worthy  of  his  creative  talents.     The  employment  agent 
sends  me  to  a  Sunoco  station,  where  I'm  supposed  to  sing  an 
idiotic  song  the  owner  wrote  to  customers  who  drive  in  for 
gas.     This  was  no  more  absurd  than  the  tirae  I  went  to  an  em- 
ployment agency  and  was  actually  sent  for  an  interview  to  a 
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company  in  Mississauga  that  made  storage  batteries.     In  an- 
other story,  I  throw  a  warehouse  co-worker  out  the  lunch  room 
window  because  he*s  totally  conditioned  to  a  dehumanizing 
work  routine.     That  co-worker  really  existed,  and  I  often  im- 
agined throwing  him  out  the  window.     In  another  story,  I  look 
out  the  window  of  a  second -floor  book  warehouse  and  reflect 
on  the  futility  of  my  job  and  the  sense  of  personal  hopeless- 
ness that  besets  me.     That  warehouse  was  real,  and  so  was  the 
window.     And  what  I  went  through  at  that  job  was  a  misery  of 
such  magnitude,  I  thought  at  the  time  that  I  could  never  ex- 
press it  on  paper,  even  if  I  were  to  write  a  thousand  pages. 
Only  after  several  years  was  I  able  to  sit  down  with  pen  and 
paper  and  say  exactly  what  I  felt  —  in  two  pages. 

The  saddest  irony  of  Limbo  was  that  the  people  who  needed 
to  read  it  most  were  the  ones  least  likely  to,  and  these  were 
probably  the  ones  who  kept  telling  me  to  get  a  job.     And  it 
is  surely  a  more  general  irony  for  many  artists  that  all 
their  efforts  to  establish  a  link  of  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  only  result  in  their  feeling  more  iso- 
lated than  ever. 

"Get  a  job!"    "Get  a  job^  asshole!"    "Get  off  the  fucking 
street  I"    "Go  to  work!"    ^Wiat  the  fuck  do  you  think  you^re 
doing!"    "Look  at  this  asshole  with  the  sign!"    "Get  a  job!" 
"Bum!"    "Creep!"    "Fuckin'  weirdo!"    "Get  losty  asshole!" 
"GET  A  JOB!" 

The  Texas  Baptist  World  Alliance  was  in  town  for  a  con- 
vention.    They  were  going  by  all  day  with  their  name  tags  on 
their  chests,  and  not  one  of  them  even  cracked  a  smile.  May- 
be they  figured  "Excrement"  was  a  private  joke  only  Canadians 
would  understand. 

The  second  day  with  the  new  book  was  about  the  same.  I 
sold  three  books  in  5^  hours,  and  this  was  on  a  hot  day  with 
only  one  short  break  for  a  cold  drink.    My  signs  were  "Im- 
proved Yak  Stories"  and  "Low-Brow  Horse  Stories."     (I  was 
carrying  both  Anaesthesia  and  Limbo  in  my  case  and  vjas  sell- 
ing them  for  $2  each,  or  the  pair  for  $3.50.     I  wasn*t  sell- 
ing Lightning  on  the  street  at  this  time  as  I  had  a  standard 
royalty  contract  and  was  letting  Libra  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  selling  it.) 

I  had  my  time  wasted  by  a  condescending  bastard  who  was  a 
bit  drunk.     "You're  lazy,  that's  all.     You  don't  want  to 
work,"  he  said.     "What  are  your  qualifications  to  be  a  writ- 
er?"   I  replied  candidly  that  I  had  no  qualifications.  "You 
must  be  collecting  unemployment,"  he  went  on.     I  said  I  was- 
n't.    "Do  you  pay  taxes?"  he  asked.     I  said  I  didn't,  because 
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I  didn't  make  enough  money.     "I  pay  taxes!"  he  said  proudly. 
"That's  the  only  difference  between  you  and  me!" 

Two  teenage  girls  were  terribly  impressed  that  I  had 
written  a  book.     "Do  you  know  any  movie  stars?"  they  asked. 
I  said  no,  and  I  didn't  mention  my  third  cousin  once  removed 
who  had  been  a  big  TV  star  in  the  60 's. 

Stan  and  I  usually  sold  within  sight  of  each  other  to 
give  each  other  courage.    He  was  doing  just  as  badly  as  I  was. 
"You  always  told  me  it  was  bad  out  there,  but  I  had  to  exper- 
ience it  for  myself  to  understand  just  how  bad,"  he  remarked 
during  one  of  our  breaks. 

"How  do  you  like  being  a  Canadian  poet?"  I  asked. 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head.     "I  still  think  the  whole 
concept  of  what  we're  doing  is  valid." 

"Of  course,   it  is.     Just  don't  quit  your  other  job  yet." 

"I  don't  have  another  job." 

"Then  you're  really  fucked." 

Back  on  the  street,  we  were  admonished  by  several  of  the 
Baptists  from  Texas:   "You  need  Jesus,  brother!"    And  an  of- 
fended lady  said  in  a  loud  voice  to  her  friend,  "Anything  for 
money ! " 

On  Saturday,  July  12th,  I  struck  out  completely.  The 
street  was  as  stupid  as  I'd  ever  seen  it.     Only  three  people 
even  spoke  to  me.     One  of  them  was  a  young  black  guy  wearing 
a  t-shirt  that  said  "Little  Jesus."    When  he  ascertained  that 
I  was  a  "book  writer,"  he  said  he  used  to  write  books,  too. 
He  said  I  should  write  four  or  five  books  a  month  on  the  same 
theme  and  pick  a  character  to  go  with  the  theme.    He  said  I'd 
do  better  that  way.     I  said  thanks,  that  was  great  advice. 

The  heat  this  July  was  brutal.     I  averaged  less  than  one 
sale  per  hour,  and  by  the  end  of  the  afternoon  I  was  exhaust- 
ed.    I  tried  several  locations  each  day,  but  it  wasn't  good 
anywhere.     This  was  a  world-class  city?     I  thought  mammals 
were  supposed  to  function  at  all  temperatures. 

I  met  a  guy  whose  wife  was  an  important  person  at  General 
Publishing.  "They're  the  biggest  distributors  in  Canada,"  he 
said.     "Why  don't  you  take  her  a  copy  of  your  book?" 

"Why  don't  you  buy  one  and  take  it  home  to  her?"  I  coun- 
tered . 

"I  don't  want  to  buy  it.     I'm  just  giving  you  some  good 
advice,"  he  said. 

One  day  Stan  and  I  encountered  a  cop  who  said  we  were  vi- 
olating a  by-law  by  exposing  goods  for  sale  without  a  permit. 
He  told  us  to  go  to  City  Hall  and  get  one.     I'd  tried  to  get 
one  in  '78  and  was  told  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  permit 
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for  writers  to  sell  their  books  on  the  street.  Nevertheless, 
Stan  and  I  decided  to  go  to  City  Hall  and  inquire  again,  as 
neither  of  us  wanted  trouble  with  the  cops.     Once  again,  we 
were  told  there  was  no  permit  covering  our  activity.     The  su- 
pervisor called  52  Division  and  spoke  to  the  by-law  officer, 
whose  name  was  Hamilton.     Then  he  reported  to  us  that  he  had 
consulted  with  Hamilton  and  that  we  should  go  over  there  and 
explain  to  him  just  what  we  were  doing.     So  Stan  and  I  walked 
over  to  52  and  introduced  ourselves  and  said  we  were  writers 
selling  our  books  on  the  street  and  were  well-behaved  citi- 
zens who  bathed  regularly,  were  kind  to  children  and  animals, 
supported  the  Queen,  did  not  carry  any  infectious  diseases, 
did  not  litter,  bounce  cheques,  molest  girls  or  raise  our 
voices  in  public,  and  had  no  intention  of  disturbing  the 
peace,  interfering  with  other  businesses,  obstructing  traffic, 
taking  our  clothes  off,  overthrowing  the  duly  elected  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  or  telling  visitors  from  out  of  town  where  to 
go  to  find  prostitutes.     Hamilton  listened  politely  and  then 
gave  us  an  explanation  of  the  by-law  on  vending  and  the  law 
concerning  trespassing  on  private  property.    When  we  left,  we 
thought  we  understood  our  position  —  namely,  that  we  could 
sell  on  the  sidewalk.     However,  as  it  turned  out,  weM  gotten 
it  wrong.    We  couldn*t  vend  on  the  sidewalk,  because  that  was 
public  property,  and  we  couldn't  vend  on  private  property, 
because  that  was  trespassing.     At  any  rate,  this  was  what 
Hamilton  had  meant.     According  to  him,  we*d  have  to  get  writ- 
ten permission  from  a  property  owner  to  vend  within  his  prop- 
erty line! 

When  I  discussed  this  with  other  vendors,  I  learned  that 
Hamilton  was  well-known  on  Yonge  St.  as  a  total  prick.  He 
hated  all  vendors.     For  the  rest  of  the  summer  I  was  to  have 
problems  with  him  until  I  confided  in  a  woman  lawyer  who  was 
a  reader  of  mine.     She  made  a  few  notes  and  told  me  she'd 
take  care  of  it.     I  don't  know  what  she  did,  but  after  that, 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  Hamilton  again.     Eventually,  I  fig- 
ured out  for  myself  that  selling  one's  books  on  the  street 
constituted  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  city  had  no  legal 
power  to  stop  us  from  selling  on  a  public  sidewalk.    And  as 
for  private  property,  we  couldn't  be  charged  with  trespassing 
unless  someone  told  us  to  leave  and  we  didn't,  and  who  would 
be  there  to  tell  us  to  leave  a  property  that  was  vacant  or 
boarded -up? 

Stan  and  I  decided  to  go  to  Bloor  St.,  where  there  was  a 
boarded -up  storefront  that  used  to  be  a  club  called  Arviv's. 
Stan  didn't  like  the  spot  and  decided  to  go  back  to  Yonge  St. 
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I  tried  it  for  a  while.     The  crowd  wasn't  any  better,  but  at 
least  I  was  in  the  shade. 

I  bumped  into  Carmine  Galante,  who  was  as  full  of  bull- 
shit as  ever.     He  said  he  expected  to  make  $200,000  from  a 
film  he*d  made  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  —  a  film  about 
the  festival  itself.     He  also  said  Monty  Weinberg  was  going 
to  buy  his  obnoxious  story,  "Flipper"  —  the  one  about  the 
deformed  girl.     (Monty  never  did.) 

I  met  Stan  later  for  a  cold  drink.     He  said  a  man  told 
him  that  a  conspiracy  was  holding  his  dog  for  ransom  and  that 
the  police  were  in  on  it. 

,  I  packed  up  after  a  whopping  $7.50  for  a  day's  work  and 
went  home  exhausted  and  sick  with  a  headache. 

Late  that  night  the  phone  rang.     I  picked  it  up. 

"Is  Louie  there?"  a  mentally  defective  male  voice  asked. 

'Vhaddya  want?"  I  growled. 

"I  wanna  talk  to  P.J." 

"What  would  P.J.  be  doing  at  this  number,  you  idiot?" 
Click. 

Two  minutes  later  the  phone  rang  again.     "HELLO!"  I 
barked . 

"Lou?" 

"WHO'S  THIS?" 

"It 's  Barry .    What  *re  you  so  grouchy  for?    Bid  I  wake  you 

up?" 

"Barry  who?" 

"Barry  Isaacs."    It  was  my  writer  friend,  the  ex -Winn i- 
pegger  who  was  living  in  Israel.     I  hadn't  seen  him  since  '75, 
when  he  stopped  off  in  Toronto  to  pay  me  a  visit.     On  that 
occasion  I  was  very  depressed  about  my  writing  career,  and  he 
spent  the  whole  evening  boosting  my  morale  and  telling  me 
•where  to  send  my  stories.     He'd  since  done  a  Master's  degree 
at  Hebrew  University  and  was  now  in  the  army. 

"Oh,  my  God,  Barry!     Jesus,  how  the  hell  are  you?" 

"I^m  fine.    Listen^  I'm  in  New  York^  and  I'm  coming  to 
Toronto  tomorrow  eoening .    Can  you  -put  me  up  for  one  night?" 

"Sure,  no  problem.    What 're  you  doing  back  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean?" 

"I'm  on  leave  from  the  army^  and  I  got  a  free  ride  on  a 
military  flight  into  Kennedy.    I  thought  I'd  visit  my  New 
York  friends  for  a  couple  of  days^  and  I  also  met  with  some 
guy  to  discuss  a  book^  and  then  I  dropped  in  on  my  agent. 
Anyway y  I'm  on  my  way  to  Winnipeg  to  spend  some  time  with  my 
folks ^  and  I  thought  I'd  go  via  Toronto  and  see  you." 

"Good.     How  are  you  coming?" 
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"I^m  taking  a  Greyhound  bus,    I^m  supposed  to  arrive  at 
seven  in  the  evening.    Can  you  meet  me  at  the  bus  station?" 
"Okay,  let  me  write  this  down." 

^Wiy  were  you  so  angry  when  you  answered  the  phone?" 

"Oh,  I*ve  been  having  a  problem  with  crank  calls.     I  usu- 
ally don't  even  answer  the  phone  at  this  hour.    You  were 
lucky  to  get  me." 

"Ohy  good.    Listen^  if  I  get  there  early ^  I ^11  wait  in 
the  coffee  shop  for  you,  " 

"Gee,  I  hope  I  can  recognize  you  after  all  these  years." 

"Just  look  for  a  tough-looking  Israeli  with  a  red  beard. 
Don't  worry.    I'll  recognize  you," 

"Okay,  1*11  see  you."    We  hung  up. 

I  decided  to  skip  selling  the  next  day,  considering  how 
rotten  IM  done  the  previous  Saturday.     Instead,  IM  clean 
the  place  up,  lay  in  some  food  and  beer,  and  meet  Barry  re- 
freshed. 

XXVII 

Barry  Isaacs  was  a  red-haired,  red -bearded  ball  of  fire 
with  an  expressive  face  and  an  outgoing  personality.  He  had 
a  glib  tongue,  an  opinion  about  everything,  and  enough  ideas 
in  his  head  to  keep  a  dozen  writers  busy.  He  was  willing  to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  and  despite  his  average  size,  I 
don't  think  too  many  guys  would 've  enjoyed  picking  a  fight 
with  him. 

He  was  one  of  those  unusual  fellows  one  meets  now  and 
then  who  are  simultaneously  high-brow  and  low-brow.     He  could 
discuss  philosophy  or  history  with  you  for  hours  and  then 
tell  you  the  latest  jokes  he'd  read  in  Hustler^  which  hap- 
pened to  be  his  favorite  magazine.     He  read  everything  from 
pornography  to  the  classics,  he  wrote  all  kinds  of  writing 
(stories,  novels,  poems,  plays,  and  articles),  he  smoked  hea- 
vily, drank  a  lot  of  beer,  and  was  a  slob  around  the  house. 
In  other  words,  he  corresponded  exactly  to  my  ideal  image  of 
a  writer.     Best  of  all,  he  was  an  atheist  and  a  Jew. 

I  found  him  in  the  coffee  shop  of  the  bus  terminal.  "Lou! 
Good  timing!     I  just  arrived  five  minutes  ago!"    We  shook 
hands . 

"How  was  the  trip?" 

"Boring  as  hell." 

"You  must  be  tired." 

"No,  I'm  fine.     I  slept  a  few  hours  on  the  way." 

He  insisted  on  carrying  his  own  suitcase,  and  we  went 
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back  to  my  car. 

"How  long  a  leave  do  you  have?"  I  asked. 

"Two  weeks.     1*11  take  the  bus  to  Winnipeg  tomorrow  and 
stay  with  my  folks  for  a  few  days.     Then  I  may  come  back 
through  Toronto  again  on  the  way  to  New  York,  I  don*t  know 
yet.     I've  got  to  be  on  another  military  flight  back  to  Is- 
rael a  week  from  Monday.     Say,  it*s  really  good  of  you  to  put 
me  up  overnight." 

"Oh,  that's  okay.     I  just  hope  you  don't  find  my  place 
too  uncomfortable.     It's  not  as  nice  as  the  place  on  Nina  St. 
My  standard  of  living  keeps  declining  instead  of  improving. 
I  went  from  a  second -floor  place  to  a  basement  and  skipped 
the  ground  floor  entirely!     God  only  knows  where  I'll  be  in 
another  five  years  —  probably  at  the  earth's  core!" 

"Aw,  you  complain  too  much.    You're  doing  okay.     You  look 
healthy  enough.     You're  not  starving,  I  can  see  that." 

"Just  starving  for  recognition." 

"Your  day  will  come.     So  will  mine.     Just  remember  the 
promise  we  made  to  each  other:  whoever  gets  famous  first  has 
to  help  the  other." 

"Yeah.     You'll  make  it  before  me,  though." 

"Who  knows?     In  any  case,  if  you  get  fed  up  with  this 
country,  you  can  always  come  over  to  Israel.    You  can  live  on 
a  kibbutz  for  free,  see  another  part  of  the  world,  air  your 
brain  out,  build  up  your  body,  and  meet  a  lot  of  terrific 
human  beings." 

"Nah,  I'm  no  traveler,  and  I'm  too  set  in  my  ways.  I'm 
very  rooted.    Besides,  it's  dangerous  over  there." 

"Oh,  hell,  it's  the  safest  country  in  the  Middle  East, 
are  you  kidding?    Okay,  there  are  occasional  incidents,  but 
you  adjust  to  them.     Mainly  it's  just  common  sense  —  keeping 
your  eyes  and  ears  open.     Hell,  my  friends  and  I  almost  got 
mugged  two  days  ago  in  New  York." 

"My  God!     What  happened?" 

"We're  coming  out  of  a  theatre,  and  this  scuzzball  steps 
out  of  the  shadows  and  points  a  gun  at  us  and  tells  us  to 
hand  over  our  money.     Lucky  for  us  an  unmarked  car  pulled  up, 
and  the  cops  grabbed  the  guy  so  fast  he  didn't  bother  to  re- 
sist.    I  think  they  knew  him.     I'll  tell  you,  they  ought  to 
bulldoze  half  of  New  York's  population  into  the  river.  It's 
just  scuzzballs  everywhere.     It  used  to  be  the  blacks,  but 
now  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  worse." 

On  the  way  back  to  my  place,  Barry  talked  about  his  lat- 
est literary  activities.  "I  dropped  in  on  my  New  York  agent 
—  the  one  who's  supposedly  sending  my  novel  around.     She  was 
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nice  but  didn*t  have  much  time  for  me.     Irwin  Shaw  arranged 
for  her  to  take  me  on,  so  I  assume  she's  good." 

"Did  she  have  anything  specific  to  report?" 

"No,  she  just  said  sheM  do  the  best  she  could  for  me.  I 
know  you  weren't  overly  impressed  with  that  novel,  but  I 
think  it's  great    and  very  funny."    Barry  had  sent  me  a  copy 
of  the  novel  and  I'd  read  it.     Actually,  he  had  me  pick  it  up 
for  him  from  a  publisher  here  in  Toronto  where  it  had  been 
sitting  for  a  long  time.     I  thought  it  was  okay  but  not 
great.     In  fact,  I  was  surprised  that  he'd  been  able  to  get 
an  agent  through  the  intervention  of  Irwin  Shaw,  because  his 
writing  was  somewhat  unpolished  despite  the  flashes  of  bril- 
liance.   He  almost  never  revised  what  he  wrote.    The  first 
draft  was  usually  the  final  product. 

"I've  got  this  other  thing  I'm  almost  done  with,"  he  went 
on.     "It's  a  play  called  Tecamork.     Tell  me  if  you  like  this 
idea.     There's  this  TV  game  show  called  TeamDork,  which  is 
similar  to  The  Newlywed  Game,     The  object  is  to  see  how  much 
marriage  partners  know  about  each  other.    After  nineteen 
years  the  show  is  going  off  the  air,  and  they  have  a  grand 
finale  in  which  the  top  three  couples  of  all  time  return  to 
compete  for  $25,000.     But  all  of  these  marriages  are  on  the 
rocks  because  one  partner  cheated  on  the  other.     Now,  as  the 
show  progresses,  we  learn  that  these  couples  won  on  the  pro- 
gram before  by  cheating,  and  as  a  result  their  victories  lat- 
er brought  them  misery." 

"I'm  not  sure  I  get  it." 

"Maybe  I'm  not  explaining  it  well.     You  see,  these  cou- 
ples cheated  on  the  program  in  order  to  win.    Why  did  they 
have  to  cheat?     Because  they  actually  didn't  know  each  other 
well  enough  to  win  fairly.     So  after  they  won,  they  began  to 
reflect  on  this,  and  all  the  weaknesses  of  their  marriages 
hit  them  in  the  face,  so  to  speak,  and  then  in  each  case  one 
partner  decided  to  cheat  sexually  on  the  other." 

"I  think  I  get  it,"  I  said,  although  it  was  still  fuzzy 
to  me. 

"It's  the  best  thing  I've  ever  done.  The  dialogue  is  so 
sharp  I  can't  believe  it.  You  know,  if  my  last  relationship 
had  worked  out,  I  never  would 've  written  this  play.  I  think 
I've  always  done  my  best  work  when  I  was  miserable." 

"Did  you  ever  think  that  maybe  you  never  let  a  relation- 
ship last  because  you  don't  want  contentment  to  take  the  edge 
off  your  writing?" 

He  took  a  deep  drag  on  his  Camel.     "Mmm..."  he  mused 
vaguely,  then  nodded  slowly  as  he  blew  out  the  smoke.  "That's 
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a  very  interesting  observation.     You  know,  you're  sometimes 
very  insightful  —  for  a  Gentile,  that  is." 

When  we  got  to  my  place,  we  had  to  walk  past  Pancho,  the 
neighbor's  dog.     He  was  safely  fenced  in  but  always  sat  as 
close  as  possible  to  my  side  path.     That  dog  barked  at  me  all 
the  time  I  lived  there,  for  no  reason.    When  he  barked  fero- 
ciously at  Barry,  Barry  put  down  his  suitcase  and  picked  up  a 
stone  and  threw  it  at  the  dog.     "Take  that,  you  little  shit! 
You  want  to  bark  at  me  now?     Oh,  you  don't  like  that,  do  you, 
you  bastard ! " 

"Jesus,  Barry,  take  it  easy!" 

"I  hate  dogs  that  bark  at  me!" 

"Don't  get  me  in  trouble  with  the  neighbors.     I'm  trying 
to  be  as  anonymous  as  possible."    All  the  years  I'd  lived  in 
that  house,  I'd  never  had  a  conversation  with  the  people  next 
door.     Actually,  they  made  me  nervous.     I  wondered  what  they 
thought  of  me,  whether  they  knew  what  I  did,  or  whether  per- 
haps they  thought  I  was  involved  in  some  sort  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity because  of  my  odd  hours.     Maybe  they  were  the  sort  of 
people  who  believed  their  dog  could  always  recognize  a  bad 
character  by  instinct. 

We  went  inside  where  it  was  nice  and  cool.     I  laid  out 
plenty  of  cold  food  and  beer,  and  we  made  thick  sandwiches 
and  sat  down.     Barry  was  oblivious  to  the  profusion  of  crumbs 
he  was  scattering  around  him,  but  I  resisted  the  urge  to  nag 
him.     "Yup,"  he  said,  nodding,  as  he  chewed  on  his  sandwich, 
"it's  not  a  bad  place,  Lou.     Plenty  of  people  live  worse  than 
this." 

"Yeah,  I  try  to  remind  myself  of  that  every  so  often.  So 
what  do  you  want  to  do  tonight?"    I  was  hoping  he'd  want  to 
stay  in,  because  I  hated  going  out  for  entertainment. 

"Doesn't  matter.    We  can  go  down  to  Yonge  St.  and  just 
walk  around.     I'd  sorta  like  that." 

"Okay." 

"Let  me  see  your  latest  Bustler  column." 

I  fished  the  latest  issue  out  of  my  stack  of  porn  maga- 
zines while  he  opened  his  third  beer  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
"Here  you  go.     Try  not  to  stain  it  with  mustard." 

He  flipped  through  the  pictures  first,  his  facial  expres- 
sions signaling  his  approval  or  lack  of  it.  Then  he  found  my 
column. 

I  did  things  in  my  Rustler  column  far  beyond  what  any 
other  porn  magazine  was  doing.     I  could  strike  any  tone  and 
create  any  sort  of  personality  in  my  bogus  letters,  and  the 
styles  were  all  different.     I  stole  ideas  and  passages  from  a 
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wide  range  of  sources,  from  the  Bible  to  modern  literature. 
I  signed  the  letters  with  real  names  of  politicians,  judges, 
clergymen,  feminists,  respectable  citizens,  and  people  I  had 
a  personal  grudge  against.     I  gave  smart  answers  to  dumb 
questions,  and  dumb  answers  to  smart  questions.     I  made  ar- 
cane jokes  that  one  person  in  ten  thousand  might  get.     I  used 
the  column  to  sow  confusion,  criticize  the  law,  and  even  plug 
my  own  books.     I  had  no  doubt  that  if  I  ever  achieved  any 
literary  success,  my  future  biographers  would  dig  up  all  the 
issues  of  Rustler  and  have  a  field  day  studying  my  raunchy, 
bizarre  letters. 

"This  is  ten  times  better  than  Penthouse      said  Barry. 

"Watch  your  ash." 

"Oh,  sorry."    He  tapped  a  long  ash  into  the  ashtray. 
"I'm  jealous.     I'd  love  to  write  a  column  like  this." 

"I  have  another  column  in  the  front  with  weird  news  items 
and  stupid  editorials.     I  was  also  doing  stuff  for  Elite  and 
Mink,  but  they  were  discontinued." 

"So,  has  anybody  sued  you  yet?" 

"Not  yet.    Why  would  they?     They'd  only  make  it  worse  for 
themselves  by  creating  publicity." 

"Does  Weinberg  know  you're  using  real  names?" 
"Uhh,  well... not  exactly." 

"You  bugger."    He  flipped  back  to  the  photo  sections  for 
a  second  look.     "This  one's  amazing.     She  reminds  me  of  a 
girl  I  went  to  high  school  with.     My  high  school  was  loaded 
with  sluts.     It  was  great."    He  stood  up  and  smacked  his 
hands  together.     "I'm  going  to  take  a  monster  pee,  and  then 
we'll  go  down  to  Yonge  St.  and  walk  around.     I'm  sure  it  has- 
n't changed  much,  but  I  need  a  periodic  dose  of  Toronto  tack- 
iness to  remind  me  how  glad  I  am  I  left  this  country." 

"Let's  not  drive,  though.     I  don't  want  to  get  stuck  in 
traffic  between  two  Camaros  full  of  greasers  or  I'll  have 
conniptions. " 

We  got  on  the  bus  and  connected  to  the  subway.  Barry 
studied  all  the  young  women  and  was  so  obvious  about  it  I  was 
embarrassed.     "Look  at  that  skinny  brunette  all  made  up. 
Typical  cock-teaser.     If  I  asked  her  to  go  to  bed  with  me, 
she'd  act  insulted,  but  she  wants  to  look  like  a  sex  symbol. 
Typical  Toronto  girl.     They're  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.     They're  total  assholes,  they  haven't 
got  a  brain  in  their  heads,  and  all  they  want  is  to  get  as 
much  as  they  can  while  giving  as  little  as  they  can.  They'll 
go  drinking  and  partying,  and  the  only  guys  they'll  stick 
with  are  the  idiots  they  can  manipulate,  and  they'll  satisfy 
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their  own  egos,  let  the  guy  spend  his  money,  maybe  put  out  a 
mechanical  fuck  worthy  of  a  robot ,  and  then  go  home  and  end 
up  jerking  off  with  a  vibrator  because  they  like  it  better 
than  a  man.     Believe  me,  the  ideal  man  for  a  Toronto  girl 
would  be  a  good-looking,  retarded  deaf-mute  with  a  huglf  cock 
that  was  perpetually  hard." 

"Yeah,  and  they  always  have  their  noses  in  some  stupid 
fashion  magazine." 

"You  know  what  I  think?     I  may  write  a  story  about  this, 
now  that  it  hits  me,  but  you  know  what  I  really  think?  Right 
now  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  I'll  bet  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  single  girls  who  own  large  male  dogs  and  get  fucked 
by  them."    A  girl  across  the  aisle  overheard  him  and  squirmed 
uncomfortably  in  her  seat.     "Right  now^"  he  went  on,  a  bit 
too  loudly,  "there  are  Doberman  pinschers  and  Great  Danes 
that  are  fucking  more  pussy  than  you  are!" 

"You  could  be  right,"  I  replied,  noting  our  slow  progress 
down  the  yellow  line  on  the  map  over  the  door,  representing 
the  Yonge  St.  subway. 

"Tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Barry  after  a  thoughtful  pause, 
"I  never  met  a  woman  who  I  considered  to  be  on  my  intellectu- 
al level.     Even  when  I  go  out  with  a  woman  I*m  physically  at- 
tracted to,  I  can  feel  little  criticisms  of  her  bouncing  a- 
round  in  the  back  of  my  head.     I  find  myself  thinking,  *Two 
months  from  now,  when  I  look  at  this  woman,  I*m  going  to  feel 
completely  bored,  1*11  consider  her  to  be  a  banal,  immature 
idiot,  and  1*11  wonder  how  I  was  ever  attracted  to  her  in  the 
first  place. '" 

"That's  a  mistake  we  all  make." 

"It's  not  a  mistake,  it's  nature.     If  nature  intended  us 
to  choose  partners  rationally,  our  dicks  would  be  attached  to 
our  heads." 

I  laughed.     "Good  point." 

"If  you  have  no  intellect,  there's  no  problem.     If  you 
do,  then  it's  a  never-ending  conflict  between  the  body  and 
the  mind...."    Another  thoughtful  pause.     "For  guys  like  us, 
what  it  amounts  to  is  this:  either  you  get  extremely  lucky 
and  find  a  woman  who's  both  physically  and  mentally  compat- 
ible, or  you  settle  for  less." 

"Mm,"  I  grunted  ambiguously. 

"Say .. .remember  when  I  visited  you  on  Nina  St.,  and  you 
had  a  girlfriend  who  hid  in  the  kitchen?" 

"Oh,  yeah,  that  was  Dolly.     She  was  too  shy  to  come  out." 

"Wow.  That's  more  than  just  shy.  Believe  me,  I  really 
wondered  about  that  a  long  time  —  you  know,  what  kind  of 
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creature  you  were  hooked  up  with." 

"She  was  a  nice  girl.     I  met  her  through  a  personal  ad, 
and  we  hit  it  off." 

"Was  she  bad -looking  or  something?     Is  that  why  she  hid 
in  the  kitchen?" 

"No,  in  fact  she  was  very  beautiful.     I  think  maybe  she 
was  afraid  to  be  introduced  to  you  because  I  told  her  you 
were  a  writer  and  very  intelligent,  and  she  was  a  high  school 
drop-out.     I  don*t  think  she  ever  met  anyone  intelligent  or 
creative  before  she  met  me." 

Barry  grinned.     'Veil,  then  it's  obvious  you  were  just 
horny  for  her." 

"No-o-o-o,  not  really,"  I  whined.     "I  wanted  someone  I 
could  he, , .comfortable  with.     Someone  who  liked  me." 

"Don't  be  euphemistic.     You  wanted  to  get  laid,  period." 
I  started  to  protest  but  just  made  a  face  instead.     "It's  o- 
kay.     It's  normal.     I  guarantee  you,  if  you  were  still  going 
with  her,  you'd  be  bored  by  now.     You'd  see  all  her  limita- 
tions instead  of  her  body." 

"Yeah,  maybe,"  I  agreed.     Thinking  about  Dolly  made  me 
sad.     I  was  so  attracted  to  her,  but  we  were  all  wrong  for 
each  other.     "I  don't  think  I'll  find  anyone  perfect  for  me. 
I'm  too  contradictory.     I'd  be  happy  to  settle  down  with 
someone  reasonably  compatible.     I  don't  like  being  alone.  I 
want  to  have  one  woman  to  love,  and  I  want  to  stick  with  her. 
I  mean,  look  at  me.     I'm  32  and  I'm  still  single.  It's  start- 
ing to  worry  me." 

"Oh,  baloney.     Consider  yourself  lucky  to  be  single.  A 
writer  should  have  lots  of  experiences,  fuck  a  lot  of  women, 
and  not  get  married  until  late,  if  at  all." 

We  got  off  at  Dundas  St.  and  walked  south.     The  crowd  was 
thick  —  mostly  teenagers.     A  fake  cowboy  in  black  jeans  was 
playing  a  harmonica  beside  the  Coles  bookstore  and  had  a  lit- 
tle cardboard  box  in  front  of  him  for  coins.     There  was  also 
a  guy  in  a  wheelchair  holding  out  a  paper  cup.     It  wasn't  un- 
til years  later  that  I  found  out  he  could  walk.     This  part  of 
town  was  supposed  to  have  a  lot  of  what  is  referred  to  as  "lo- 
cal color,"  but  the  color  is  like  a  puddle  of  vomit  from  some- 
body who  has  eaten  a  pizza  with  the  works  and  washed  it  down 
with  too  much  beer. 

"Nothing's  changed,"  said  Barry.     "It's  the  same  old 
crowd  of  young  dummies  hanging  around  and  trying  to  look  cool. 
They're  all  slobs.     I  think  Toronto  must  have  the  highest 
density  of  teenage  slobs  of  any  city  in  the  world.     Ten  years 
from  now,  or  twenty  years  from  now,  it'll  be  just  the  same. 
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except  that  there'll  be  some  new  buildings,  and  hamburgers 
will  be  more  expensive.     In  this  country    every  generation 
consists  mostly  of  dummies.     Fortunately,  they  have  enough 
money  in  their  pockets  to  eat,  drink,  buy  a  couple  of  records, 
whatever.     Otherwise,  you'd  see  how  ugly  this  city  can  be  un- 
derneath its  surface." 

We  passed  by  one  of  the  adult  bookstores,  in  which  sever- 
al very  serious-looking  men  were  looking  at  shrink-wrapped 
magazines  from  the  U.S.  that  were  five  to  ten  years  old  and 
had  virtually  no  commercial  value  in  the  U.S.  because  they 
were  too  tame.     Here  in  Canada  they  got  shrink-wrapped  and 
stickered  at  double  the  original  price,  and  these  stupid  guys 
bought  them  thinking  they  were  buying  "explicit"  pornography. 
Nowhere  in  Canada  could  you  walk  into  a  store  and  buy  a  maga- 
zine clearly  showing  a  man  sticking  his  dick  into  a  woman's 
cunt  —  the  most  natural  activity  in  the  world. 

We  passed  a  fat  woman  in  a  winter  coat  who  gave  off  a  bad 
smell.  She  was  cursing  at  passing  cars,  and  some  of  the  guys 
in  the  cars  were  egging  her  on. 

By  the  time  we  got  down  to  Queen,  the  crowd  had  thinned 
out.    There  wasn't  much  going  on  this  far  south,  but  we  con- 
tinued in  the  same  direction.     I  let  Barry  do  most  of  the 
talking,  and  I  half -listened  to  him.     The  other  half  of  my 
mind  was  Introspecting,  looking  at  buildings  and  lights, 
smelling  the  air,  and  reflecting  on  the  mystery  of  my  being 
in  this  city.     If  one  little  circumstance  had  been  different 
back  in  the  60' s,  who  knew  where  I'd  be  now?    Maybe  such 
speculations  don't  amount  to  anything.    Maybe  they're  all 
philosophical  bullshit. 

"You're  not  bored,  are  you?"  asked  Barry. 

"No,  why?" 

"You  seem  bored." 

"Actually,  I'm  getting  a  headache,  and  my  stomach  is  a 
bit  jumpy,"  I  said,  which  was  the  truth. 

"You  want  to  get  on  a  streetcar  and  just  ride  for  a 
while?" 

"Okay,  I  don't  mind." 

We  waited  at  King  for  the  eastbound  car.     It  wasn't  very 
crowded.    We  went  toward  the  back  and  sat  beside  an  open  win- 
dow so  the  air  could  blow  on  me.     It  was  warm  and  muggy  out. 
This  kind  of  air  disagreed  with  me,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. 

"I  don't  know  where  this  car  goes  to,"  I  said,  realizing 
I'd  never  taken  the  King  car  to  its  eastern  terminus. 

"So  what?    What 're  you  worried  about?    We'll  go  to  the 
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end  and  come  back.    Boy,  youM  be  a  failure  as  a  tourist,  you 
know  that?    You  have  to  be  willing  to  just  go  and  not  worry 
about  things." 

"I  0777  a  failure  as  a  tourist.     I  admit  it.     Back  in  Wl, 
I  went  to  Fisherman's  Wharf  in  San  Francisco  and  ordered  a 
kind  of  fish  that  was  actually  flown  in  from  the  east  coast 
for  idiots  like  me." 

"Lou,  come  to  Israel  for  a  visit.    You  can  stay  with  me. 
It's  not  the  Ritz,  but  we'll  get  along.     Hell,  there's  more 
real  life  in  one  square  block  of  Jerusalem  than  in  this  whole 
fucking  phony  monstrosity  of  a  city." 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  I  said  to  placate  him. 

"You  think  too  much  and  act  too  little." 

"Okay,  so  I'm  not  brave." 

"You're  not  brave^"  he  echoed  sarcastically.     "You're  a 
hell  of  a  contradiction,  you  know  that?     Christ,  you're  doing 
something  on  the  street  with  your  books  that  not  one  writer 
in  a  thousand  would  have  the  guts  to  even  try  and  not  one  in 
ten  thousand  would  actually  try  to  live  off  of.     You  mean  to 
say  that  isn't  brave?" 

"Well...." 

"And  yet  on  the  other  hand  you're  so  stodgy  and  stuck  in 
the  mud." 

"Yeah,  I've  been  told." 

"Listen,  when  you  become  a  big-shit  writer,  you'll  be 
getting  invitations  to  read  all  over  the  country  and  in  other 
countries,  too,  and  they'll  offer  you  fees  you  can't  refuse, 
so  get  used  to  the  idea." 

"That'll  be  the  day."    Actually,  the  prospect  of  such  a 
thing  terrified  me.     I  would 've  been  perfectly  happy  just  to 
be  able  to  get  off  the  street  permanently  and  deal  with  the 
outside  world  by  mail.    Manuscripts  out,  money  in.  "Some- 
times I  think  I'm  on  the  verge  of  a  big  break,  and  other 
times  I  feel  like  I'm  going  to  be  on  the  street  for  twenty 
years. " 

"Listen,  if  you  spend  twenty  years  on  the  street  peddling 
your  books,  you'll  go  down  in  history  as  a  fucking  literary 
legend  in  this  country,  so  either  way  you've  got  it  made." 

"My  head  is  really  killing  me.     You  can  talk,  but  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  quiet  for  a  while." 

"Okay.    We'll  get  you  an  Alka -Seltzer  at  the  end  of  the 
line." 

Even  on  King  St.,  which  is  part  of  Toronto's  original 
business  district,  there  are  trees.     It's  nice  to  sit  back  in 
a  streetcar  and  watch  trees  going  past.     And  I  like  seeing 
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old  buildings  and  houses  going  past,  too,  and  I  wonder  what 
stories  are  connected  to  them.     It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  complete  history  of  a  given  house  or  building  and 
all  the  people  who  ever  lived  or  worked  in  it^    Each  building 
would  probably  provide  enough  material  to  occupy  a  writer  for 
a  lifetime.     And  how  many  thousands  of  buildings  were  there 
in  Toronto?     Imagine  a  library  with  the  life  histories  of 
buildings,  dramatized  in  fictional  form  but  basically  faith- 
ful to  the  truth.     Each  book  would  be  devoted  to  one  build- 
ing, and  the  library  would  be  arranged  geographically ... .I^e 

Epio  Story  of  1723  Duffer  in  St.^  Toronto  There  was  so  much 

out  there,  so  much  experience  that  had  passed  away  into  obliv- 
ion, unrecorded.    And  here  I  was,  scratching  out  a  strange 
little  story  now  and  then  and  calling  myself  a  writer.  I 
knew  that  no  matter  how  much  I  wrote  in  my  lifetime,  I*d  nev- 
er be  able  to  deal  with  more  than  a  tiny  part  of  what  was  in- 
side me.    To  even  want  to  try  seemed  like  a  sick  compulsion. 

Barry  is  talking  now  about  the  Arabs,  how  they^re  from  an- 
other planet  entirely,  how  the  West  doesn't  grasp  their  pre- 
civilized  mentality.     He  doesn't  have  any  sympathy  for  the 
Arabs.     He  says  they  are  unable  to  reason,  to  discuss  any- 
thing, and  if  you  refute  what  they  say  with  logic,  they  start 
shouting  and  cursing.     I'm  saying  Uh  huh  occasionally.  I 
think  of  Barry  as  a  superior  person  because  he's  been  around 
more  and  done  more  than  I  have.     I  have  no  desire  to  go  any- 
where or  do  anything  except  write.     He  must  think  I'm  a  drip, 
at  least  in  person. 

At  Church  St.,  we  passed  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
James,  with  the  little  park  next  to  it  where  derelicts  some- 
times sit.     I  don't  like  churches.     Once  when  I  was  depressed 
in  Houston,  I  stopped  outside  a  church  and  had  a  fleeting 
thought  of  going  in  and  saying  I  needed  help,  but  fortunately 
I  didn't.     Sometimes  it's  best  not  to  let  anyone  know  how 
much  you're  suffering.    As  I  was  to  write  many  years  later  in 
a  story.  There  are  things  that  are  too  hard  to  explain  to  an 
uncomprehending  world.     This  whole  problem  of  baring  one's 
soul  convinced  me  I  was  not  yet  a  bona  fide  writer.     I  could 
only  disguise  myself  in  my  stories,  disguise  my  real  concerns 
with  humor,  be  so  oblique  that  no  one  would  see  the  sadness 
that  weighed  me  down  and  cast  a  sick  pall  over  my  life. 

It's  a  nice,  old  street  at  night,  King  St.     Some  of  the 
buildings  are  ever  so  old,  but  gradually  they're  attracting 
new  and  trendier  tenants.     No  doubt,  the  old  geezers  have 
seen  it  change  so  much  it's  like  a  different  street  entirely. 
And  when  I'm  an  old  geezer  and  King  St.  has  been  transformed 
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into  some  architect's  vision  of  a  21st  century  Elysian  Field, 
my  own  memories  of  the  street  will  be  totally  irrelevant  to 
young  people.    All  along  the  street  the  new  is  gradually 
eclipsing  the  old,  but  in  the  nighttime  the  old  is  stronger, 
because  the  dead  souls  are  allowed  to  get  up  and  look  out 
their  former  windows. 

At  the  corner  of  King  and  Jarvis  I  saw  this  sign: 

Sportsman's  Shop 
TORONTO'S  LARGEST 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  SHOP 

It  was  a  nondescript  old  store,  and  next  to  it  was  a  fad- 
ing sign  that  read  "Tarpaulins,"  which  seemed  vaguely  funny, 
just  like  those  variety  stores  with  faded  signs  that  say  "Ra- 
dio Tubes." 

Just  before  Berkeley  St.  was  the  48th  Highlanders  Memori- 
al Hall.     I'm  sure  plenty  of  48th  Highlanders  died  in  the 
world  wars,  but  what  did  this  building  mean  now?    Maybe  it 
was  used  for  bingo.     Even  a  Memorial  Hall  becomes  just  anoth- 
er building  once  people  stop  remembering. 

At  this  time  there  was  nothing  below  the  foot  of  Berkeley 
St.,  just  undeveloped  railway  lands.     Roger  and  I  had  taken 
some  pictures  there  amid  the  rubble. 

As  we  passed  Berkeley  St.,  I  thought  about  Nikki  and  the 
Christmas  lights  inside  her  loft.    And  I  thought  about  how  I 
had  humiliated  myself  over  her....J';7z  outside  her  huilding^ 
freezing^  looking  up  at  her  darkened  window,    I  keep  thinking 
about  her  slim  body  and  her  pert  little  tits.    I  guess  I  did- 
n't  fuok  her  well  enough  —  not  well  enough  to  make  her  love 
me^  not  well  enough  to  remember  it  properly ^  not  well  enough 
to  feel  compensated  for  all  the  shit  that  followed.    If  I 
could  fuok  her  again  I^d  be  rough  and  treat  her  selfishly^ 
because  it^s  all  the  same  to  a  woman  who  doesn^t  have  orgasms 
with  men  and  doesn^t  need  anyone.    I  chew  on  this  bitter  root 
until  Vm  totally  frozen  and  the  subways  are  no  longer  run- 
ning.   And  I  go  into  an  alley  to  take  a  piss  and  I  thinks 
^Eere  *s  your  boy^  Mom^  the  son  you  were  so  proud  of  because 
he  was  so  smart  in  school.    Here  he  is  pissing  in  an  alley  in 
Toronto  on  a  cold  night  at  three  in  the  morning^  his  morale 
destroyed  by  a  woman  who  was  probably  unworthy  of  him.  All 
the  other  boys  on  the  block  have  gone  on  to  prosperity  and 
have  nice  homes  and  families  of  i^eir  own^  while  yours  lives 
in  a  basement^  peddles  books  on  the  street^  and  has  no  one  to 
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go  home  to.    Here's  a  real  success  story ^  Mom,...  ' 

Most  of  the  east  end  was  unfamiliar  territory  to  me.  In 
a  city  as  big  as  Toronto,  the  majority  of  people  have  proba- 
bly not  seen  most  of  their  own  city.     People  are  creatures  of 
habit,  myself  included.     They  know  the  neighborhood  they  live 
in  and  the  places  where  they  shop  and  work  and  visit  friends, 
and  the  routes  to  and  from  those  places,  but  they  probably 
don't  know  much  else.     There  are  probably  a  lot  of  people  who 
never  go  down  Yonge  St.     They're  off  somewhere  in  either  end 
of  the  city  or  up  north,  and  that's  their  city.     Dolly  had 
lived  in  Toronto  for  years,  yet  I  had  to  give  her  directions 
to  meet  me  in  front  of  City  Hall.     I  read  an  item  in  the  news- 
paper about  a  couple  of  kids  who  stole  a  car  and  went  on  a 
joy  ride.  They'd  never  been  out  of  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood and  had  no  idea  of  what  Toronto's  highway  system  looked 
like.     They  ended  up  on  the  400  going  toward  Barrie,  had  no 
idea  where  they  were  or  how  to  get  back,  ran  out  of  gas,  and 
just  left  the  car  by  the  side  of  the  road.     In  the  shipping 
room  at  McNaughton  there  was  a  guy  who  had  lived  in  Toronto 
all  his  life  and  had  never  heard  of  the  Casa  Loma.     No  matter 
how  big  a  city  grows,  it  stays  very  small  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  its  inhabitants.     Only  tourists  explore  a  city. 

I'd  never  been  this  far  east  on  the  King  car.  The  street 
takes  a  turn  after  Berkeley  to  merge  with  Queen  St.  just  west 
of  the  Don  River.  As  we  passed  under  the  Richmond  St.  over- 
pass, I  saw  the  Riverside  Church,  which  displays  a  message  on 
a  billboard  to  westbound  traffic  on  Richmond.  At  ground  lev- 
el, though,   it  looks  like  a  pretty  dismal  church. 

We  merged  with  the  Queen  line  at  the  bridge  spanning  the 
Don.  The  Don  isn't  much  of  a  river,  but  I  like  looking  down 
at  it  anyway.  There's  a  train  track  along  the  west  bank.  I 
didn't  know  if  it  was  still  in  use.  Years  before,  I  used  to 
go  for  drives  along  a  road  that  paralleled  it. 

Along  the  east  bank  is  the  Don  Valley  Parkway.     I  like 
the  long  view  of  the  parkway  with  its  lights  extending  toward 
the  north.     The  view  to  the  south  is  dominated  by  the  Gardin- 
er Expressway,  and  beyond  it  are  industrial  areas  and  the 
ship  channel.     The  Don  seems  to  disappear  under  an  overpass. 
It's  a  desolate  view  at  night,  but  nevertheless  I  felt  a  pe- 
culiar psychic  stirring,  just  as  I  always  do  when  presented 
with  a  distant  perspective  of  the  city  at  night.    When  I  was 
a  kid  in  Queens,  I  used  to  sit  in  the  back  seat  of  our  '48 
Olds  whenever  my  parents  took  a  drive  at  night  along  the 
Grand  Central  Parkway.     Every  time  we  passed  over  an  overpass, 
I'd  get  a  long  perspective  of  Queens  toward  the  south.  There 
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were  no  tall  buildings  or  unusual  landmarks,  and  in  the  day- 
time it  was  very  ordinary,  but  the  sight  of  lights  in  the 
distance  at  night  set  me  to  dreaming  and  wondering.     It  was- 
n't anything  specific,  just  a  mood  —  something  that's  sup- 
posed to  be  hammered  out  of  you  by  the  time  you  grow  up  so 
you  don't  go  through  life  marked  as  an  oddball  or  nut.  Those 
overpass  views  were  beautiful  and  lonely  and  mysterious,  and 
so  was  the  parkway  in  those  days,  with  the  narrow  service 
road  paralleling  it  and  the  canopy  of  trees  above  us,  the 
street  lights  shining  among  the  lower  branches.    Maybe  the 
real  story  waiting  to  be  told  was  the  one  written  on  the  un- 
dersides of  the  leaves  of  that  canopy  of  trees  illuminated  by 
the  street  lights  at  night.     I  wanted  that  service  road  to  go 
on  forever,     I  wanted  my  dreamy  mood  to  last  forever.  Today 
the  Grand  Central  has  been  widened  into  a  no-nonsense  keep- 
all-these-fucking-cars-moving  kind  of  parkway,  just  like  the 
401,  and  all  the  mystery  has  been  hammered  out  of  it.  But 
somewhere  out  there,  I  still  believe  in  a  Mystery  that  can 
withstand  the  mechanical  ravages  of  man,  a  Mystery  that  so- 
called  progress  can  never  eradicate  completely. 

Shortly  beyond  the  river,  the  King  cars  turn  north  on 
Broadview,     I'd  never  been  on  Broadview  before.     A  lot  of  the 
stores  are  Chinese,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  old  houses.  I 
couldn't  see  them  too  well,  but  they  looked  like  very  nice, 
old  houses  that  would  have  old  people  like  my  widowed  grand- 
mother living  in  them,  and  icons  with  candles  glowing  atop 
old  dressers,  and  kitchens  and  bedrooms  with  strange,  old 
pieces  of  furniture  no  one  makes  any  more,  and  lots  of  draw- 
ers with  the  oddest  things  that  have  accumulated  over  the 
years,  like  50-year-old  kitchen  utensils  and  little  tin  boxes 
containing  pins  and  buttons  and  tiny  keys.     The  noise  of  the 
streetcars  wouldn't  bother  these  people.     They  would  be  used 
to  it  and  take  comfort  from  it.    My  widowed  grandmother  in 
Queens  was  not  far  from  the  elevated  J  Line  that  ran  along 
Jamaica  Avenue.     I  would  hear  it  from  the  bedroom  at  night, 
and  I  thought  of  it  not  so  much  as  a  physical  thing  as  a  mys- 
terious night  noise.     Jamaica  Avenue  has  changed  since  I  grew 
up,  and  there's  nothing  from  my  childhood  to  go  back  to  and 
look  at. 

We  passed  the  old  Riverside  Public  Library  at  Gerrard  St. 
The  Don  Jail  is  around  the  corner.     I  remember  being  taken  to 
a  little  dry  goods  store  across  the  street  from  the  Don  Jail 
by  a  co-worker  from  McNaughton.     I  told  him  I  wanted  to  buy  a 
good  blanket  for  about  eight  or  nine  dollars,  and  he  took  me 
there  after  work  one  day.     He  worked  in  the  shipping  depart- 
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ment  at  McNaughton,  where  Allan  also  worked,  and  heM  been  in 
a  reformatory  as  a  kid.    At  our  Christmas  party  he  insisted 
on  giving  out  little  gifts  to  all  the  women  in  the  office, 
and  I  heard  one  of  them  say  to  another,  "He's  a  disturbed 
kid." 

Then  we  passed  the  Riverside  Hospital,  and  there  was  a 
long  stretch  of  parkland  and  another  long  view  of  the  city. 
I  could  see  the  skyline  of  the  downtown  core  shining  against 
the  night  sky.     Below  it  was  the  Don  Valley  Parkway.  The 
river  itself  was  just  a  ribbon  of  darkness.    As  I  looked  at 
the  skyline,  the  thought  came  to  me  again  that  my  presence  on 
this  streetcar  was  no  accident  and  that  the  gods,  or  Fate,  or 
something,  had  worked  very  hard  since  I  was  a  child  to  ar- 
range to  get  me  to  Toronto  so  I  could  do  what  I  was  doing. 
This  is  an  irrational  notion,  but  I  make  no  apologies  for  it. 

I  heard  Barry  say,  "I  don't  know  why  you  insist  on  stay- 
ing in  Toronto  when  there  are  so  many  other  cities  that  are 
better  for  a  writer." 

"I  like  it  well  enough.     I  don't  care  for  the  people  too 
much,  but  the  city  is  fine." 

"Winnipeg's  a  real  dump.     I'm  glad  I  got  out  of  there. 
Now,  London. , .there^  s  a  city  for  you.     It's  got  character. 
It's  got  history.     After  Jerusalem,  I  think  it  would  be  my 
first  choice  for  a  city  to  live  in.     It's  a  very  stimulating 
city  for  a  writer.     Hell,  you've  been  published  in  England. 
I'm  sure  the  editors  who  published  you  would  love  to  meet  you 
in  person." 

"Believe  it  or  not,  not  one  of  the  English  magazines  I 
was  in  was  based  in  London." 

When  the  streetcar  arrived  at  Broadview  Station,  I  wanted 
to  get  something  for  my  head  and  stomach,  and  Barry  was  hun- 
gry again,  so  we  went  to  a  greasy  spoon  around  the  corner. 

Barry  talked  about  driving  a  cab  in  Winnipeg  and  having 
to  deal  with  drunken  Indians.     He  didn't  like  Indians.  He 
thought  they  were  alcoholics  and  nitwits  and  didn't  belong  in 
a  city.    He  also  didn't  like  Pakistanis,  because  they  were  so 
obsequious.    He  imitated  the  way  a  Pakistani  would  order  a 
cup  of  coffee:  "J'm  sorry  please  may  I  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  thank  you  very  much  I'm  sorry." 
I  couldn't  help  laughing  because  he  did  the  accent  so  well. 

"You  know,  Lou,"  he  said,  changing  the  subject,  "you've 
got  a  lot  of  talent,  but  you  haven't  really  taken  the  gloves 
off  yet.     You  haven't  really  harnessed  all  your  ability.  You 
should  write  a  book  that's  very  personal,  even  autobiographi- 
cal, and  you  should  write  about  all  the  things  inside  you 
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that  you  haven't  written  about  yet  —  except  in  your  letters 
—  the  things  that  bother  you  most,  the  things  you  hate  and 
love,  everything  that  makes  you  such  a  discontented  and  icon- 
oclastic person.     You've  got  to  quit  retracing  the  perimeter 
of  the  circle  and  head  straight  in  for  the  oentre.  That's 
what  real  writing  is  all  about." 

"It's  very  hard.     I  know  you're  right.    Maybe  someday  I 
will." 

"It's  what  you've  been  preparing  for  subconsciously  all 
these  years  without  realizing  it.     I'm  convinced  of  this. 
There  are  plenty  of  glimpses  of  it  in  your  writing.  You 
could  write  a  book  that's  terribly  real^   terribly  personal ^ 
and  hit  all  these  little  Can  Lit  shits  in  the  face  with  it. 
Give  it  a  title  so  outrageous  that  no  publisher  would  even 
consider  it.     Fuck  'em  all,  you  know  what  I  mean?    You'd  pub- 
lish it  yourself.     There's  an  artistic  statement  waiting  to 
be  made,  and  nobody  else  in  Canada  will  ever  make  it. 
They're  too  busy  lining  up  to  suck  the  Canada  Council's  ass- 
hole. ..  .Anyway  ,  I'm  shooting  my  mouth  off  because  it's  my 
privilege  as  an  old  friend." 

"Okay,"  I  said. 

"This  is  the  worst  goddamn  hamburger  I  ever  ate  in  my 
life."    He  dropped  it  on  his  plate  in  disgust  and  looked  a- 
round,  hoping  to  find  a  suitable  target  for  his  contempt,  but 
nobody  was  paying  any  attention.     "Even  Israeli  army  food  is 
better  than  this."    He  lifted  the  top  half  of  the  bun  and 
shook  his  head  disdainfully  at  the  greasy  meat.     "I'm  sure 
this  is  considered  average  for  Toronto." 

Walking  out  of  there  a  few  minutes  later,  he  said,  "I'm 
in  earnest  about  what  I  said  before.    Write  a  very  personal 
book  and  don't  hold  anything  back.    What  have  you  got  to 
lose?    What  can  they  do  to  you,  kick  you  off  the  street?" 

XXVIII 

We  were  up  late  talking,  smoking,  and  drinking  beer. 
Barry  chain-smoked  his  Camels,  and  I  went  from  pipe  to  pipe. 
We  had  two  windows  open,  but  there  was  no  breeze  to  air  the 
place  out.     I  sat  on  my  bed,  and  he  sat  on  the  cot  in  the 
living  room,  which  would  serve  as  his  bed.     It  was  a  dreadful 
cot  with  useless  springs  giving  no  support,  but  he  said  he'd 
slept  on  worse. 

Since  going  to  Israel  in  '75,  studying  at  Hebrew  U.,  be- 
coming a  citizen,  and  serving  in  the  army,  Barry  had  devel- 
oped a  very  conservative  point  of  view  about  the  Arab-Israeli 
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conflict.     He  said  the  whole  situation  boiled  down  to  a  con- 
test between  real  people  and  unreal  people.     Real  people  were 
rational  and  knew  how  to  do  things.    Unreal  people  had  fallen 
off  the  evolutionary  track  at  some  point  in  the  Middle  Ages 
or  even  earlier  and  were  now  trying  to  get  into  the  twentieth 
century.     If  Israel  had  been  surrounded  by  eighty  million 
real  people,  it  would  never  have  survived;  the  fact  that  it 
survived  as  a  small  nation  of  only  three  million  proved  that 
its  enemies  were  unreal  people  —  illiterate,  incompetent 
peasants.     He  pointed  out  that  the  Egyptians  today  couldn't 
put  up  the  pyramids.     They'd  have  to  hire  a  West  German  en- 
gineering firm.    And  he  mentioned  Uganda,  which  had  ordered 
300  shiploads  of  cement,  even  though  its  port  could  only  han- 
dle two  ships  a  day,  and  the  ships  sitting  offshore  got  raid- 
ed by  pirates.     "This  is  an  example  of  unreal  people  trying 
to  be  real."    And  he  went  on  at  length  explaining  the  prob- 
lems of  negotiating  with  the  Palestinians  and  how  the  Western 
media  were  always  labeling  Israel  as  hard-line  and  the  Arabs 
as  moderates.    Again  and  again  he  came  back  to  the  argument 
that  one  had  to  live  in  Israel  to  see  the  situation  correct- 
ly; our  media  had  everything  wrong. 

"You  asked  in  one  of  your  letters  why  I  prefer  Israel  to 
Canada.     I'll  tell  you.     Because  Israel  matters  and  Canada 
doesn't,  size  notwithstanding.     Israel  means  something  to  ev- 
eryone.    The  whole  world  watches  Israel.    But  you  go  outside 
of  Canada  and  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  you  don't  see  any  news 
about  Canada.     Canada's  not  important.     It's  a  big  frozen 
blob.     It  means  nothing.    And  as  for  my  writing  career,  I've 
made  more  contacts  and  gotten  more  stuff  published  in  Israel 
than  I  ever  did  in  Canada,  because  Israel  recognizes  ambition. 
It's  a  dynamic  country.     Canada's  a  horrible,  horrible  joke. 
I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  feel  immensely  sorry  for  my  old 
friends  in  Winnipeg.     They're  wasting  away.     If  you  become 
the  best  anything  at  all  in  Winnipeg,  you're  still  nothing. 
Doesn't  matter  what  profession  —  best  writer,  best  broad- 
caster, architect,  car  salesman,  doctor.... It  doesn't  mean 
anything  outside  of  Winnipeg.     If  you  were  outstanding,  you 
wouldn't  be  there  in  the  first  place.    And  the  same  goes  for 
almost  every  other  place  in  Canada.     I  have  a  beautiful  title 
for  all  the  nationalists  who  defend  Canada  as  the  place  to 
be.    How's  this  for  a  book  title. . .Happy  Are  The  Dead.  You 
can  use  it  if  you  want." 

"Sounds  like  a  Russian  novel." 

Barry  stubbed  out  his  cigarette,  pushing  an  overflow  of 
ashes  onto  the  floor.     "What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the  morn- 
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ing?" 

"The  later  the  better." 

"Okay,     I  have  to  catch  the  two  o'clock  bus  to  Winnipeg, 
assuming  it  runs  on  Sundays.     Otherwise  you  may  be  stuck  with 
me  another  day." 

"1*11  set  the  alarm  for  eleven.     That^s  a  long  trip 
you've  got  ahead  of  you." 

"Thirteen  hundred  miles.  Whew!" 

I  put  out  the  light,  and  we  said  our  good  nights. 

XXIX 

I  put  out  plenty  of  food  so  Barry  could  make  a  bag  of 
sandwiches  for  the  long  trip.     I  drove  him  down  to  the  bus 
terminal,  and  he  bought  a  ticket  to  Winnipeg.     We  shook 
hands,  and  we  agreed  that  he'd  write  to  me  from  Israel  if  he 
didn't  pass  through  Toronto  again  on  the  way  back. 

I  went  back  home  and  did  nothing  the  rest  of  the  day  ex- 
cept cle-an  the  ashes  and  crumbs  off  the  floor  and  mope  around. 
I  felt  restless  but  didn't  want  to  go  out.     I  tried  to  take  a 
nap  but  couldn't  because  of  some  kids  playing  in  the  yard 
next  door.     There  are  days  when  a  terrible  mood  takes  hold  of 
me  for  no  reason  at  all  and  my  mind  goes  off  into  fantasies 
of  the  most  morbid,  pessimistic,  and  self-deprecating  sort. 
It  got  worse  by  evening,  as  it  always  does.     I  looked  at  my 
face  in  the  bathroom  mirror  and  told  myself  that  I  was  a  no- 
talent  bum  and  that  I'd  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  base- 
ments like  this  one,  scribbling  stories  that  would  have  as 
much  impact  on  the  world  as  a  feather  falling  into  the  Grand 
Canyon.    My  books  would  gather  dust  and  pass  into  oblivion, 
like  all  the  ephemeral  little  works  in  used  bookstores  writ- 
ten by  obscure  writers  who  had  disappeared.    When  my  savings 
were  exhausted  I'd  be  back  at  work  in  some  warehouse,  eating 
my  heart  out  as  I  did  in  the  70 's.     I  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  writers  I  worshipped,  whose  books  I  had  shed  tears 
over.     I  thought  that  if  I  really  had  it  in  me,  I  could  cre- 
ate the  sort  of  writing  that  would  change  everything  for  me. 
But  I  knew  I  didn't  have  it  and  I  was  just  screwing  around 
with  these  little  books  of  stories,  that's  all. 

On  the  wall  beside  my  bed  was  a  small  framed  painting  of 
a  swamp,  in  shades  of  green  from  yellow -green  to  greenish 
black,  in  tempera.     It  was  done  by  a  Mexican  guy  named  Lupe, 
who  did  maintenance  work  at  the  planetarium  in  Houston,  where 
I  used  to  work.     He  was  a  big,  strong  guy  who  had  a  good- 
natured  gentleness  about  him.     He  liked  me  because  I  spoke 
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passable  Spanish  and  could  do  a  funny  imitation  of  the  an- 
nouncer for  WBNX  in  New  York.     He  came  in  one  day  and  said, 
"Would  you  like  to  see  one  of  my  paintings?"    I  said  yes.  He 
handed  me  the  rolled -up  paper,  and  I  unrolled  it,  took  one 
look,  and  said,  "That's  beautiful."     "It*s  yours,"  he  said. 
I  had  it  framed  in  a  simple  black  frame  with  glass.     That  was 
in  1968.     It  * s  been  with  me  ever  since.     In  a  way  it*s  a 
gloomy  painting,  but  maybe  that's  why  it's  so  beautiful  to 
me.     I  don't  know  what  ever  became  of  Lupe  —  Guadalupe  Tor- 
res —  but  his  painting  is  the  only  work  of  art  I've  always 
kept  in  plain  sight  in  every  place  I've  ever  lived  in.  I'd 
like  to  think  that  if  you  can  create  just  one  beautiful  thing 
to  leave  behind  you  after  you're  dead. .. somehow  the  universe 
remembers. 

XXX 

A  dream:  I'm  on  Bloor  St.  near  Holt  Renfrew.     There  are 
some  odd-looking  pieces  of  flesh  lying  in  the  street.  They 
are  in  fact  organs  that  I  have  cut  out  of  my  body.     I  have  a 
little  knife  in  my  hand.     The  front  of  my  body  is  covered 
with  bloody  wounds,  and  I  can  feel  the  wind  blowing  through 
my  chest  and  abdomen.     I'm  not  in  any  pain,  although  I  feel 
extremely  sad.     People  are  walking  by,  and  they  don't  see  my 
organs  lying  in  the  street.     They  don't  even  see  me  standing 
there.     Finally,  a  dull-looking  man  in  a  suit  picks  up  my 
heart  from  the  gutter  and  comes  up  to  me  and  asks,  "What  is 
this  thing?"    He  seems  somewhat  revolted  by  it.     "You  mean 
you  don't  recognize  it?"  I  reply.     He  says,  "No,  what  is  it? 
Some  kind  of  meat?"    Just  then  a  truck  runs  over  my  other  or- 
gans, squashing  them.     Then  I  wake  up. 

XXXI 

Lightning  Struck  My  Dick  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Booksellers  Association  convention.     I  was  invited  to 
sit  at  the  Libra  Editions  booth  and  autograph  free  promotion- 
al copies.     I  had  a  name  tag  with  the  designation  "Author." 
It  was  official:  I  was  now  an  author.    What's  more,  I  had  the 
book  with  the  best  title  in  the  whole  convention.    Right  a- 
cross  the  aisle  was  the  booth  belonging  to  Very  Big  Canadian 
Publishers.     They  had  a  TV  monitor  set  up  with  a  tape  of  one 
of  their  Very  Big  Canadian  Authors  being  interviewed,  but  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  this  talking  head  because  book 
trade  people  don't  come  to  the  C.B.A.  convention  to  watch  TV. 
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This  Very  Big  Canadian  Author  lives  in  a  big  house,  and  I 
live  in  one  room  as  I  write  these  words,  but  his  books  get 
remaindered  routinely,  and  Lightning  Struck  My  Dick  is  now  a 
collector's  item.     Back  in  *78,  I  wrote  to  Very  Big  Canadian 
Publishers  and  asked  them  if  they'd  be  willing  to  read  a  col- 
lection of  my  stories.     They  said  no  thanks,  they  were  too 
busy.    Many  years  later,  I  sent  them  a  collection  of  poems 
that  had  actually  been  written  by  their  most  famous  poet.  I 
just  changed  the  titles  and  made  up  a  fake  name  for  myself. 
The  manuscript  came  back  with  a  routine  rejection  slip. 

The  day  after  the  convention  I  was  back  on  the  street  — 
i.e..  Reality.     Stan  was  out,  too,  and  we  were  both  being 
hugely  ignored.     On  certain  steamy  summer  days  you  would  nev- 
er imagine  that  a  snowflake  had  ever  fallen  on  Toronto  or 
that  anyone  on  the  street  had  an  I.Q.  over  60. 

A  skinny  guy  with  long,  dirty  hair  and  intense,  psychotic 
eyes  stopped  and  stared  at  me  for  an  uncomfortably  long  in- 
terval before  he  spoke.     "You  have  living  eyes,"  he  said. 
"You're  one  of  the  chosen  few.     Did  you  know  that?" 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"I'm  a  prophet.     I  can  pick  up  waves  from  people.     I  know 
all  about  you . " 
"Oh... okay." 

"These  people  think  you're  garbage,  but  you're  really  a- 
bove  them  all.     They  have  no  idea  what's  inside  you." 

I  was  getting  interested.     "I  guess  they  don't,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  think  I  have  living  eyes?"  he  asked. 

I  looked  at  him  closely.     "Yeah,  I  think  so." 

"I  know  I  do.    We  both  do.    We're  instruments  of  Fate. 
Do  you  believe  in  Fate?" 

"Yes." 

"Good."  He  noticed  the  book  in  my  hand  but  didn't  ask  to 
examine  it.  "You're  going  to  be  vindicated  for  all  your  suf- 
fer ing.  .  .provided  that  you  accept  everything  that  happens." 

I  nodded  slowly,  trying  to  think  of  something  intelligent 
to  say.     "I'll  try  to  do  that." 

"We  may  not  meet  again,  but  I'll  remember  you." 

"Likewise."  He  walked  away  without  saying  good-bye.  Wow^ 
1  thought.    Was  he  crazy? 

I  found  Stan  later,  and  he  was  disgusted.     He'd  sold  only 
one  book  all  day  in  the  same  location  where  he'd  sold  a  dozen 
books  previously.     He  couldn't  understand  how  the  street 
could  be  so  inconsistent.     I  said  that  happened  to  me  a  lot, 
too,  and  there  was  no  explaining  it.     You  could  have  good  and 
bad  days  in  the  same  place,  you  could  do  well  on  one  side  of 
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the  street  and  lousy  on  the  other,  and  you  could  have  one 
good  hour  and  three  or  four  dead  ones  on  the  same  day.  I 
suggested  we  go  up  to  Bloor  and  look  at  a  different  crowd, 
but  he  couldn*t  stand  the  condescending  looks  from  well- 
dressed  assholes.     Stan  had  never  finished  university,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  most  well-read  people  I  ever  met,  and  his  per- 
sonal library  was  enormous.     He  was  intelligent  and  talented, 
he  took  pride  in  his  work,  and  he  had  self-respect.    He  was 
also  a  gentleman.     If  he  lacked  anything,  it  was  a  stomach 
for  abuse.     I  wondered  how  long  such  a  cultivated  human  being 
could  take  being  treated  with  disdain  by  a  city  of  Philistine 
pigs. 

I  spent  most  of  August  at  the  old  Arviv's  spot  on  Bloor 
St.    After  making  only  $157  for  all  of  July,  I*d  gotten  sick 
of  Yonge  St.  and  decided  to  face  a  crowd  that  was  more  intel- 
ligent and  had  more  money  to  spend. 

At  this  time  the  famous  author  and  broadcaster  Charles 
Templar  lived  in  the  ManuLife  Centre,  and  he  passed  me  fre- 
quently, always  ignoring  me  and  never  even  smiling  at  my  bi- 
zarre signs.     Finally,  one  day  he  stopped  and  came  over  to 
me.     "You  ever  sell  any  of  these  things?" 

"Sometimes,"  I  said.     I  handed  him  my  books.     *Vould  you 
like  to  buy  them?     They're  only  two  dollars  each,  or  the  pair 
for  three-fifty." 

"Not  so  fast.     I'll  just  read  one  page  to  see  if  you  can 
write."    He  opened  Lvnbo  to  the  first  text  page.     "I  write 
books,  too,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  know." 

He  read  silently  for  about  fifteen  seconds  and  then  hand- 
ed me  the  book.     "I  think  I'll  let  you  keep  this,  but  good 
luck,"  he  said,  walking  away. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  I  met  a  serious -loo king  gent, 
quite  well-dressed,  with  a  short  beard  and  glasses.    He  said 
to  me,   "You  know,  I've  been  watching  you  for  two  weeks,  and  I 
think  you're  making  a  fool  of  yourself.     This  is  not  the  way 
a  writer  is  supposed  to  sell  books." 

"No? . . .Oh. . . .Well,  have  a  look  an3^ay."    I  handed  him  my 
books . 

"Do  you  want  to  know  what  I've  been  doing  while  you've 
been  standing  out  here?     I've  been  making  the  rounds  of  pub- 
lishers and  getting  contracts  for  my  first  two  books.  In 
fact,  I've  gotten  two  contracts  from  two  publishers  in  the 
past  two  weeks.     That's  the  right  way  to  do  it,  not  standing 
on  the  street.     You're  never  going  to  get  anywhere  doing 
this." 
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"You  mean,  just  go  to  publishers  and  get  contracts,  just 
like  that?" 

"Yes!  There  are  plenty  of  publishers  who  will  publish  you 
if  you're  any  good.  How  do  you  expect  people  to  take  you  ser- 
iously when  you  act  like  a  clown?" 

I  didn't  bother  to  tell  this  asshole  that  I'd  just  gotten 
a  book  published  by  Libra  Editions,     I  figured  he  was  enjoy- 
ing his  moment  of  superiority  and  it  would 've  been  unkind  of 
me  to  spoil  it  for  him. 

He  flipped  through  my  books,  but  I  don't  think  he  had  any 
idea  what  he  was  looking  at.     "Would  you  like  to  buy  one?"  I 
asked.     "They're  very  cheap  —  only  two  bucks." 

"No.  I've  no  wish  to  encourage  you  in  what  you're  doing. 
Just  take  my  professional  advice  and  get  serious."  He  handed 
the  books  back  and  started  to  leave. 

"Uh,  wait.     Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  one  of  your 
books?" 

"All  right  The  Astrology  Game,'' 

"Who's  the  publisher?" 

"Nelson,  Foster  and  Scott,"  he  replied,  walking  away  with 
a  look  of  contempt  for  this  alleged  writer  standing  on  the 
street  with  a  sign  around  his  neck,  ruining  a  noble  profes- 
sion for  its  serious  practitioners. 

After  he  was  gone,  I  went  to  a  pay  phone,  called  up  Nel- 
son, Foster  and  Scott,  and  said  I  was  a  book  reviewer  for  a 
men's  magazine.     I  wanted  to  know  who  the  author  of  The  Astro- 
logy Game  was.     They  were  only  too  glad  to  tell  me  —  Malcolm 
D.     I  made  a  note  of  it,  and  when  I  went  home  that  evening,  I 
concocted  a  sick  letter  for  my  Rustler  column  and  put  his 
name  on  it. 

The  postscript  to  this  encounter  concerns  Malcolm  D. 's 
two  books.     I  saw  an  article  about  The  Astrology  Game  in  The 
Star  and  heard  no  more  about  it  until  I  saw  a  pile  of  remain- 
dered copies  outside  the  Mr.  Grocer  supermarket  in  the  Green- 
win  Square  mall.    His  other  book  was  on  the  subject  of  film 
censorship,  and  the  publisher  was  none  other  than  Libra  Edi- 
tions!    Ted  Elroy  later  confided  to  me  that  he'd  given  the 
author  a  contract  on  the  basis  of  an  outline  and  then  got 
stuck  with  a  mediocre  book.     In  fact,  this  book  got  a  scathing 
review  in  one  of  the  main  book  trade  journals  and  was  a  com- 
plete flop.    Thereafter,  I  never  heard  or  read  another  word 
about  Malcolm  D.,  The  Great  Author  Who  Got  Two  Contracts  In 
Two  Weeks. 

In  mid -August  I  got  a  call  from  Dolly's  mother  that  Dolly 
was  in  hospital  recovering  from  a  ruptured  ulcer.     She  would 
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have  died  if  her  mother  hadn't  been  with  her  at  the  time.  I 
was  very  shocked  and  thanked  her  for  letting  me  know.  "She 
wanted  you  to  know,  and  I  said  iM  call."    I  told  her  to  have 
Dolly  call  me  when  she  felt  better.     Dolly's  mother  liked  me, 
and  once  in  a  great  while  she  called  me  on  her  own  on  some 
pretext  of  needing  information  about  something.     I  think  she 
wanted  Dolly  and  me  to  get  back  together. 

On  the  street  I  continued  using  my  interchangeable  signs. 
In  response  to  "Crappy  Canadian  Stories,"  an  elderly  man 
snapped  at  me  with  the  comment,  "Offered  for  sale  by  a  typi- 
cally crappy  Canadian  youth!"    Later  I  wore  "Christian  Leather 
Stories,"  and  a  black  guy  said  that  my  sign  was  sacrilegious 
and  that  God  would  punish  me.    And  a  10-year-old  told  me  to 
get  a  job. 

One  day  I  met  an  American  writer  living  in  Toronto  who 
had  published  several  murder  mystery  novels  with  Warner. 
He'd  only  made  about  $6,000  on  each  book,  and  he  figured  he'd 
been  screwed  out  of  some  royalty  money.     He  was  doing  some 
p.r.  writing  for  Northern  Telecom  to  support  himself,  and  he 
said  it  was  good  money  and  easy  work.     He  wanted  to  get  out 
of  genre  writing  and  do  some  mainstream  novels  of  higher  lit- 
erary quality  so  he  could  start  making  six  figures  per  book. 
We  got  into  a  long  discussion  about  publishing,  and  he  said 
that  Canadian  publishers  were  very  stupid  and  that  Toronto 
was  suffocatingly  conservative.    He'd  heard  about  me  and 
thought  that  what  I  was  doing  was  ingenious  and  that  all  it 
would  take  was  the  right  sort  of  publicity  to  break  things 
open  for  me.    He  rarely  read  fiction,  but  he  bought  one  of  my 
books  anyway . 

After  he  left,  I  had  my  time  wasted  by  a  fat  slob  who 
claimed  that  he'd  had  $350  stolen  from  him  in  the  Salvation 
Army  hostel  the  night  before.     I  said,   "If  you  had  that  much 
money,  what  were  you  doing  sleeping  in  a  hostel?"    He  evaded 
my  question  and  went  on  a  long,  incoherent  ramble  about  how 
his  wealthy  father,  who  had  disowned  him,  had  planned  a  "pro- 
gram" of  things  for  him  to  experience  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  26.     There  was  a  vast  conspiracy  involved. 

Two  business  types  in  expensive  suits  stopped  to  look  at 
my  books.     I  said,  "If  I  become  famous  someday,  these  will  be 
valuable."    One  of  them  laughed  and  said  that  was  about  as 
likely  as  having  a  Jewish  Pope.     They  walked  away,  still 
laughing  at  me. 

Another  day,  I  met  a  young  guy  in  a  grey  suit  who  said  he 
was  a  marketing  consultant.     I'd  met  a  couple  of  marketing 
consultants  before,  and  my  impression  was  that,  as  a  category. 
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they  were  cheap,  uncultured  assholes.     This  one  stopped  to 
tell  me  I  was  going  about  selling  all  wrong. 

"Is  that  so?"  I  said.     "Care  to  have  a  look  at  my  books?" 

He  held  my  inspection  copies  briefly  but  didn't  bother  to 
read  anything.  "I*m  too  busy  to  read  these,  but  just  tell  me 
what  they're  about  in  two  sentences." 

"In  two  sentences,"  I  echoed,  feeling  instant  hatred  for 

him. 

"Yes,  in  two  sentences.    What  are  they  about?" 

"They're  story  collections  —  mainly  satire." 

"Satire  about  what?" 

"A  lot  of  things." 

"That  doesn't  tell  me  anything." 

From  my  satchel  I  produced  an  icepick  and  shoved  it  up 
his  nose.     ^^Die^  you  bastard!"  I  yelled^  as  the  blood  gushed 
out, 

"Why  don't  you  just  buy  one?    Then  you  can  read  it  proper- 
ly at  your  leisure?" 

"I'm  not  really  interested  in  the  contents.  I'm  only  in- 
terested in  your  marketing  problem." 

Stinking  wet  turds  dripped  out  from  under  his  trousers^ 
and  the  air  stank  of  noxious  gas, 

"I  have  my  own  way  of  selling.  I  don't  expect  you  to  un- 
derstand it." 

"I'm  part  of  a  marketing  team.  We  get  paid  $700  a  day  to 
advise  companies  on  how  to  sell  to  the  public." 

These  men  functioned  without  brains.    It  was  a  medical 
fact  established  by  laboratory  tests  and  kept  secret  from  the 
world.     Instead^  their  neurological  activity  emanated  from 
several  long  strands  of  congealed  snot  that  extended  from 
their  sinuses  into  their  skulls  and  ended  in  little  ganglia 
the  size  of  pinheads , 

"And  you  won't  spend  two  bucks  for  a  book,"  I  said. 

"I'm  giving  you  free  advice.     That's  worth  a  hell  of  a 
lot  more.     Like,  for  instance,  why  not  print  a  huge  number  of 
your  books  and  put  them  in  every  variety  store  in  the  city 
and  charge  about  twenty-five  cents  for  them?" 

I  poked  his  eyes  out  and  knocked  him  down.    As  he 
screamed^  I  knelt  on  his  chest  and  vomited  into  his  open 
mouth.    Across  the  street^  ten  floors  up^  the  rest  of  his 
team  sat  at  their  conference  table^  looking  at  the  clock  and 
asking  out  loud^   "I  wonder  what 's  keeping  McBnerod. " 

"You  can't  even  print  a  book  like  this  for  twenty-five 
cents,"  I  said. 

"You  could  if  you  printed  a  million  of  them." 
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"A  million  of  them. .. .You  don't  know  anything  about 
books,  do  you? " 

"Not  specifically,  but  selling  is  selling.     Okay,  here's 
another  good  idea.    Why  not  go  into  the  jewelry  business? 
You  could  set  up  a  table  like  all  the  other  jewelry  vendors 
and  have  your  books  on  the  table  along  with  the  jewelry. 
This  way,  when  people  stopped  to  look  at  the  jewelry,  you 
could  try  to  sell  them  your  books,  too." 

I  kicked  the  son  of  a  hitch  in  the  halls,    I  kicked  him 
27  times  in  the  rihs^  rupturing  his  spleen  and  kidneys, 

"I'm  not  interested  in  the  jewelry  business,"  I  said. 
"I'm  a  writer." 

"That's  not  the  point.     You  need  a  better  gimmick  to  get 
people  to  stop.     This  sign  isn't  working.     I  can  tell  just  by 
standing  here  that  people  aren't  responding."    He  rubbed  his 
chin  thoughtfully.     "Why  don't  you  get  an  endorsement  from 
some  critic  or  some  famous  writer...."    His  chest  split  open^ 
and  a  vast  number  of  hlack  worms  oozed  out  —  horrihle  things 

that  fed  on  dead  flesh,     "Or  open  your  own  store  "  J 

picked  up  a  hutcher  knife  and  cut  his  throat.    I  hacked  his 
head  clean  off  and  kicked  it  into  the  gutter,     "Or  go  on  the 
radio  and.  TV  and  talk  about  your  books...."    A  puddle  of 
stinking  yellow  goop  collected  around  his  hody ,    His  veins 
were  full  of  pus!     "Or  take  out  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Glohe 
. . . . "    I  sprinkled  lighter  fluid  on  his  corpse  and  set  fire 
to  him.    The  toxic  smoke  wafted  ten  floors  up  to  where  his 
marketing  team  sat.    They  stepped  to  the  window  in  curiosity 
and  looked  down  on  the  unrecognizable  McBnerod,     "Looks  like 
a  dog  is  on  fire^  "  said  one,     "They  must  he  making  a  commer- 
cial^ "  said  another, 

"Instead  of  giving  me  advice,  why  don't  you  buy  a  book 
from  me?"  I  said. 

"No,  like  I  said,  I'm  not  interested  in  the  books  as 
books.     I'm  only  thinking  in  terms  of  your  marketing  approach. 
Besides,  I  only  read  best-sellers."    He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"Well,  good  luck.     If  I  get  any  more  ideas  for  you,  I'll  come 
back." 

He  had  wasted  22  minutes  of  my  time. 

Later  I  met  a  very  serious  girl  carrying  a  bass  in  a 
case.     She  wore  sandals  and  looked  like  a  hippie.     She  opened 
Limho  to  the  page  containing  the  definition  of  the  word  "lim- 
bo."    "Everything  moves,"  she  said.     "The  figure  of  Christ  on 
the  cross  is  between  male  and  female."    She  looked  off  into 
another  dimension.     "Everything  moves,"  she  repeated. 

"Uh  huh.  Okay." 
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She  looked  at  me  harshly.     "You're  not  interested,"  she 
said,  walking  away. 

Then  I  met  this  short,  skinny  blonde  with  thick  make-up 
that  made  her  look  ridiculous.     She  pulled  the  books  out  of 
my  hand  and  walked  away,  reciting  gibberish  out  loud  as  if 
reading.     I  went  after  her  and  grabbed  my  books  back.     I  was 
to  run  into  this  obnoxious  creature  many  times,  and  she  al- 
ways gave  me  a  hard  time.     Ten  years  later,  she  would  be  a 
bag  lady,  dragging  herself  along  the  street,  wearing  filthy 
clothes  and  looking  stoned. 

The  last  Saturday  of  August  I  went  back  down  to  the  Yonge 
St.  Strip  and  struck  out  completely.     I  wore  the  sign  "Slimy 
Teenage  Stories."    I  was  passed  and  ignored  by  the  genetic 
shit  of  Toronto  —  all  the  brain-dead  young  creatures  who 
were  the  future  of  this  country  —  as  well  as  the  witless, 
clueless,  meat-faced  peons  from  other  lands.     I  watched 
10,000  of  these  beasts  go  by  and  wanted  to  kill  them  all,  but 
they  could  not  be  killed  because  they  were  already  dead. 
When  an  ugly  foreigner  with  a  face  like  a  slab  of  granite 
came  by  with  his  grimy  little  boy,  looked  at  my  sign,  and 
mumbled,  '^Sa-la-mi .teen-age I  knew  it  was  time  to  pack  up 
and  go  home. 

For  the  month  of  August  I  sold  $248  worth  of  books. 

XXXII 

Libra  was  late  getting  review  copies  of  Lightning  Struck 
My  Dick  in  the  mail,  but  when  they  finally  did,  I  expected 
reviews  to  start  appearing  in  newspapers  all  over  Canada. 
How  could  any  reviewer  resist  such  a  title?     In  particular,  I 
expected  the  Globe  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  review  the  book 
because  the  Globe  ^ s  book  review  editor.  Jack  Kalina,  knew  who 
I  was.     He*d  accepted  a  short  article  from  me  a  few  months 
before. 

Ted  Elroy  cautioned  me  to  be  patient,  as  reviews  often 
lagged  behind  publication  dates  by  several  months.     But  like 
me,  he  fully  expected  the  book  to  be  reviewed  in  some  newspa- 
pers.   As  the  months  dragged  on,  I  clung  to  the  belief  that 
my  book  would  get  the  exposure  it  deserved  because  it  had 
been  published  by  a  legitimate  press,  and  this  belief  sus- 
tained me  through  many  bad  days. 

The  book  was  available  in  some  local  stores,  but  accord- 
ing to  one  of  my  street  customers,  a  friend  of  his  went  into 
a  Classics  store  and  asked  for  the  book  by  name,  and  the 
clerk  threw  him  out.     So  from  then  on,  I  instructed  my  custo- 
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mers  to  go  into  any  bookstore  and  ask  for  Lightning  Struck  My 
Dick  in  a  loud  voice. 

I  was  still  working  the  Arviv's  spot  quite  a  lot.  One 
day  some  workmen  ~  young  guys,  around  my  age  —  showed  up  to 
do  some  interior  work,  and  they  noticed  me  standing  there 
with  my  sign,  and  I  could  see  them  chuckling  and  nudging  each 
other.     Then  they  went  inside,  behind  the  wooden  facade  that 
covered  the  storefront,  and  pretty  soon  the  place  started  to 
get  noisy.     I  thought  these  guys  were  probably  typical  blue- 
collars  who  never  read  a  book  in  their  lives,  like  most  of 
the  people  I  worked  with  at  my  warehouse  jobs.    Later,  the 
noise  behind  me  stopped,  and  I  heard  the  guys  put  down  their 
tools.     Coffee  break.    A  couple  of  them  sauntered  out,  ther- 
mos cups  in  hand,  and  came  over  to  talk  to  me.    They  asked  me 
about  my  books,  and  I  explained  what  they  were  about.     One  of 
them  said  heM  read  all  of  Kurt  Vonnegut*s  novels,  and  the 
other  one  said  he  liked  Franz  Kafka.     They  said  theyM  buy  a 
book  from  me  before  they  were  finished  with  this  job,  which 
would  last  a  few  weeks. 

It  was  perhaps  ironic  that  while  I  was  being  ignored  by 
well-dressed  white-collars  and  professionals  on  Bloor  St.,  a 
couple  of  construction  workers  would  show  an  interest  in  my 
books.     But  this  was  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  my  experi- 
ence on  the  street,  or  even  off  the  street.     Literature  was 
the  secret  vice  of  a  small  but  extremely  diverse  percentage 
of  the  population,  from  bums  to  business  executives.  There 
wasn't  any  "type"  that  constituted  society's  readers.  They 
weren't  necessarily  the  college  grads,  the  putative  intellec- 
tuals, or  the  bohemians.     The  president  of  the  company  could 
well  be  an  uncultured  asshole,  and  the  bus  boy  in  the  cafete- 
ria could  have  a  shelf  full  of  great  books  at  home.  The 
well-dressed  couple  coming  out  of  an  art  movie  might  look  down 
their  noses  at  me  on  the  street,  and  it  could  be  the  rough- 
looking  dude  coming  out  of  a  bar  who  would  say  hello  and  buy 
a  book  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.    And  just  as  there  was  no 
recognizable  type  to  look  for,  there  was  no  specific  place  to 
go  to  find  people  who  loved  books  —  not  even  the  college 
campus  or  the  artsy  district.     Society's  readers  were  widely 
scattered.     The  whole  premise  of  standing  on  the  street  was 
to  be  accessible  to  anyone  who  was  interested^  and  to  find  my 
readers  one  at  a  time  by  letting  them  find  me.    Of  course, 
most  people  would  never  stop  to  talk  to  me  any^aiy  —  it  went 
against  a  lifetime  of  social  conditioning  —  but  that  was  be- 
yond my  control.     Besides,  you  didn't  need  a  huge  readership 
to  have  a  viable  literary  career  in  Canada.     Small  presses 
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routinely  did  print  runs  of  only  500.     I  fD.gured  if  I  could 
sell  out  print  runs  of  1,000,  I  was  doing  well. 

One  day  in  front  of  the  Arviv*s  spot,  a  young  woman 
stopped  and  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  about  what  I  was  do- 
ing, and  I  answered  them  all  politely.     I  didn't  realize  this 
woman  was  a  reporter  for  The  Star  until  I  picked  up  the  paper 
a  few  days  later  and  found  an  article  about  me.     Not  only  was 
the  article  condescending  in  tone,  but  it  was  full  of  factual 
errors.     This  woman  never  identified  herself  as  a  reporter 
and  didn't  take  any  notes.     She  just  went  back  to  her  office 
and  wrote  this  article,  intending  to  show  off  her  keen  wit  at 
my  expense.     For  this  she  was  being  paid  a  salary. 

I  also  met  a  young  woman  who  said  she'd  bought  L'tghtning 
in  a  store.     "It  was  a  really  lousy  book,"  she  said,  not 
smiling. 

"Oh ,  yeah?    Well . . . okay . " 

"No  kidding,  I  thought  it  was  boring  and  stupid." 

"You're  entitled  to  your  opinion,"    I  said.     She  hung  a- 
round  for  several  minutes,  telling  me  how  bad  a  writer  I  was 
and  comparing  me  with  those  she  liked,  and  I  just  nodded  and 
agreed  with  her.    When  she  realized  she  wasn't  going  to  bait 
me  into  an  argument,  she  left,  but  on  her  way  back  she  stopped 
again  and  repeated  her  insults;  and  as  before,  I  adopted  my 
bland,  stupid  look  and  nodded  in  agreement.     I  had  no  idea 
what  to  make  of  her,  but  I  don't  think  she  was  putting  me  on. 

I  had  to  take  insults  of  various  kinds  almost  every  day, 
and  on  very  rare  occasions  I  was  threatened  with  violence. 
One  day  on  Bloor  St.   I  encountered  a  young  guy  with  light 
brown  hair  and  the  coldest,  most  psychopathic  blue  eyes  I  ev- 
er saw.     In  fact,  his  eyes  alone  scared  the  hell  out  of  me. 
He  wasn't  a  big  guy  at  all,  but  I  realized  I  had  a  problem 
when  he  slapped  my  sign,  uttered  some  profanities,  and  then 
adopted  a  martial  arts  stance.     I  thought,  this  is  all  I  need 
—  a  psychopath  who's  into  martial  arts.    And  forget  about 
finding  a  cop  on  Bloor  St.  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Never- 
theless, I  said,  "I'm  going  to  flag  down  the  first  police  car 
I  see,"  and  I  took  off  my  sign  and  walked  toward  the  curb. 
Immediately,  the  psycho  mumbled  something  about  "no  cops"  and 
walked  away  quickly.     Maybe  he  had  a  record.     I  was  to  see 
this  guy  numerous  times  over  the  years,  and  the  mere  sight  of 
him  gave  me  chills.     He  was  unquestionably  insane  and  danger- 
ous.   Aside  from  his  cold  eyes,  his  most  distinguishing  trait 
was  the  odd  way  he  walked  —  a  little  bit  back  on  his  heels, 
with  all  his  muscles  tense.     He  also  had  thin  lips  and  a 
thin,  pointed  nose.     In  the  right  clothes,  he  would 've  been  a 
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perfect  young  Nazi.     Although  there  was  only  one  time  when  I 
ever  saw  him  with  anyone,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  based  on 
many  observations,  that  he  was  a  hustler  who  picked  up  gay 
men. 

Most  of  the  nuts  on  the  street  weren't  dangerous,  however. 
One  of  my  favorites  was  the  guy  with  the  big  cross  on  his 
back.     It  was  a  wooden  cross  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
and  it  had  a  little  wheel  at  the  bottom  to  make  it  easier  to 
carry.     And  all  this  guy  did  was  walk  around  —  mostly  on 
Yonge  St.  —  and  get  into  conversations  with  people.     If  he 
went  indoors  somewhere  —  say,  into  McDonald's  —  he  just 
left  the  cross  parked  outside.    After  all,  who  would  steal  it? 
I  don't  think  I  saw  this  guy  after  1980. 

I  dropped  in  to  see  Chuck  Hollett  at  his  bookstore  on 
Queen  St.  to  see  how  my  books  were  doing.    He  said  he'd  made 
a  big  window  display  for  Lightning  Struck  My  Diok^  but  after 
a  couple  of  days,  his  landlord  asked  him  to  remove  it.  His 
landlord  was  a  Mafia  gangster  named  Pucci. 

Back  on  Bloor  St.  I  met  a  well-dressed  lady  in  her  fif- 
ties who  said  she  was  a  free-lance  journalist  and  had  worked 
in  TV  and  radio  for  years.     Although  she  was  friendly,  she 
didn't  want  to  buy  a  book.     She  said,  "I'll  mention  you  to 
Don  Harron.     He's  a  friend  of  mine."    I  thought,  big  fucking 
deal,  what's  that  going  to  do  for  me?     I  was  to  bump  into 
this  lady,  J.D.,  many  times  over  the  years,  and  she  never 
bought  a  book  from  me,  even  when  I  dropped  hints.     One  day 
she  actually  had  the  gall  to  say  to  me,   "Oh,  but  I  tell  all 
my  friends  in  Yorkville  about  you!"    This  beetle-faced  bitch 
was  nothing  more  than  a  cheapskate  —  not  the  common  sort  but 
the  pathological  sort  —  and  if  any  of  her  friends  happen  to 
read  this  book  (which  isn't  very  likely),  they'll  recognize 
her  at  once. 

The  last  Saturday  of  September,  I  sold  every  book  in  my 
case,  even  though  the  weather  was  chilly  and  windy.     My  sign 
read  "Boiled  Cat  Stories."    One  guy  accused  me  of  misrepre- 
sentation when  I  admitted  my  books  were  not  actually  about 
boiled  cats.     He  walked  away,  saying  that  he'd  really  wanted 
to  read  about  boiled  cats! 

After  him,  I  met  a  drunken  guy  whose  speech  was  almost 
unintelligible,  but  apparently  he  thought  I  was  a  fine  fellow 
and  that  what  I  was  doing  was  very  good.     He  gave  me  a  busi- 
ness card  that  read:  John  and  Mary^s  Second  Hand  Bargain  Cen- 
tre,    696  Bloor  St,  W.    Our  purpose  is  employing  recovered 
alcoholics.     He  said  it  was  a  great  place  to  buy  clothes. 

I  changed  my  sign  to  "Fried  Rat  Stories,"  and  an  old  guy 
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asked  me  what  that  meant.     I  replied,   "Well,  first  I  fry  the 
rats,  then  I  write  stories  about  them."    He  laughed  and 
walked  away. 

The  following  Monday,  I  went  back  to  the  same  location, 
and  after  a  couple  of  early  sales,  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
do  well  again.  And  then  the  whole  street  just  seemed  to  go 
strange,  as  if  someone  had  flipped  a  switch. 

Two  girls  went  by,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  "There's 
that  perverted  guy." 

A  young  bum  with  a  scraggly  beard  and  rotten  teeth 
stopped  to  ask  me  how  to  go  about  getting  a  book  made  into  a 
movie.     I  said  I  didn't  know.    He  asked  me  what  I  was  selling, 
and  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  him,  but  I  don't  think  he  under- 
stood.    He  asked,  "Is  the  publisher  that  you  work  for  a  big 
one  like  McDrew-Edison?" 

McVreU) -Edison,     "No,  not  that  big,"  I  replied,  deadpan. 

Later  I  switched  signs  and  wore  "Uncensored  Clam  Stories." 
A  black  lady  asked  me  if  it  was  a  book  about  fish,  and  when  I 
said  no,  she  walked  away. 

A  senile  old  guy  tried  to  put  a  quarter  in  my  hand.  I 
said,  "No,  you  don't  understand.     I'm  not  begging." 

"Enh?"  he  mumbled. 

"I'm  not  a  beggar,  I'm  a  writer." 

"Enh?"    His  hand  started  to  shake. 

"No,  thank  you!"  I  said.     He  put  the  quarter  back  in  his 
pocket  and  walked  away  unsteadily. 

Soon  after  that,  J.C.,  the  famous  journalist  and  socially 
conscious  liberal,  walked  right  by  me  and  pretended  not  to 
see  me.     I  didn't  necessarily  want  to  sell  her  a  book.     I  just 
wanted  her  to  acknowledge  my  existence  as  a  fellow  writer. 
This  woman  was  a  prominent  public  figure  who  loved  publicity, 
and  not  a  bad  word  was  ever  spoken  against  her.     She  passed 
me  many  times  over  the  years  and  never  once  said  a  word  to  me, 
or  smiled  at  me,  or  even  looked  at  me. 

The  sky  clouded  over,  and  the  wind  felt  colder.  This 
street,  Bloor  St.,  so  clean  and  modern,  with  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  my  left  and  Holt  Renfrew  across  the  street,  with 
shiny  cars  and  men  with  attache  cases,  a  street  exposed  to 
the  sky  and  Heaven,  with  little  trees  and  little  birdies,  and 
no  catastrophes  anywhere  in  sight... this  street  became  a  cold 
slab  of  death  in  a  morgue.     It  was  not  any  one  sight  or  smell 
but  everything  altogether  —  fundamentally  dead^  not  just 
dead  on  the  surface.     Everyone  and  everything  seemed  to  be  in 
shades  of  grey.     People  went  by,  absolutely  not  seeing  me, 
and  I  could  feel  my  psychic  defenses  crumbling.     I  was  losing 
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it.     I  was  feeling  absurd  standing  on  this  street.     The  air 
was  wrong,  the  light  was  wrong,  a  piece  of  litter  was  snagged 
on  a  twig  and  couldn't  move,  a  stupid  woman  was  walking  with 
an  ugly  child.     I  looked  at  people  harder  and  harder  and 
thought.  Why  arenH  you  looking?    What^s  the  matter  with  you 
people?    And  each  passing  body  was  the  target  of  my  terrible 
silent  rage.     I  was  throwing  murder  all  over  them  from  the 
pit  of  my  stomach,  I  was  burning  the  air  between  us  with 
bolts  of  lightning.     It  was  all  the  misery  IM  ever  felt  in 
my  life,  transmuted  into  perfect  hatred.    All  these  dead  peo- 
ple, these  walking  dead  people.    How  can  you  be  like  this? 
How  can  you  live  like  this?    What^s  the  matter  with  you?.,,, 
you  bastards  I , , ,you  cocksuckers I . , ,you  pieces  of  shit! . . .hey^ 
fuckheady  open  your  eyes^  you  goofJ,.,hate  your  fuckin^  nose^ 
you  scumbag J  I ^11  smash  your  teeth  down  your  throat !., ,oh^ 
here's  Mr.  Cool^  oh^  look^  everyone^  Mr.  Cool  with  his  de- 
signer clothes  and  Italian  shoes ^  I'll  cut  your  heart  outy 
I'm  cutting  your  throaty  you  bastard'. ,,  ,hey ^  bitchy  loosen 
up  J,  can't  smile^  ehy  not  gonna  look  at  me^  eh^  I'll  bet  if  I 
stuck  a  $100  bill  on  my  dickj  you'd  stop  I , .  ,yeahy  this  one 
looking  at  shoes^  yeah^  look  at  shoes^  you  fuck^  shoes  are 
important y  you  fuck^  never  mind  me^  you  fuck^  you  're  so  fuck- 
in'  ugly  you  must  be  married  to  a  blind  man! .. .here  's  Big 
Dorky  hey^  you  fuckheady  pay  attention^  you  look  real  stupid ^ 
you  know  that^  I  'd  like  to  shove  a  grenade  up  your  ass ! , . . 
hey^  ChinkomotOy  nice  country  Canada^  ehy  don't  need  no  brain 
to  get  iny  right y  yeahy  fuck  offy  I  hate  your  face!... one y 
twoy  threey  FOUR  teenage  turds y  you  fuckin'  guys  are  so  pa- 
theticy  you're  already  deady  fuckin'  zombies y  I'll  cut  your 
fuckin'  heads  off  and  kick  them  like  footballs !.. .hey y  GinOy 
I  hate  your  facey  you  fuckin'  fashion  asshole y  I'll  cut  your 
eyes  outy  you  bastard,' ..  .oh y  I  like  your  titSy  babyy  I'd  like 
to  tie  you  down  and  work  you  overy  you  bitchy  fuckin'  snoby 
you  fuckin'  ice-cold  bitch! .. .hey y  grey  suit  fucker y  you 
won't  even  look  at  mey  will  yoUy  fuckin'  cowardy  fuckin' 
wimpy  cowardy  wormy  asshole y  how  do  you  get  all  that  money y 
right y  eat  hot  turds  straight  from  the  boss's  asshole!... 
whoay  good  facey  Bubbay  mom  musta  taken  thalidomide y  heyy  get 
your  watermelon  right  herey  on  special y  heyy  wake  upy  wake 
upy  Where's  your  fuckin'  brain? ...  fashion  fagSy  ohy  you  tren- 
dy bugSy  where 's  the  Black  Flagy  wipe  you  outy  you  shits y 
you're  just  too  cool  for  words y  just  too  fuckin'  superior y 
hate  your  voices y  hate  your  faces y  gody  give  me  a  .357  Mag- 
num! ..  .and  shoot  these  fuckers y  tooy  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Suburban  Turd 
from  Canadian  Tirey  shove  a  garden  hose  up  your  ass ! , , ,Mrs , 
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Snob-Bitch  and  little  Miss  Snob -Bitch ^  go  back  to  Rosedale^ 
go  back  to  Branksome  Ball,  you  make  me  sick!,,, hate  you^  you 
fuckin^  hoser  goofI.,,and  you,  you^re  another,  shove  a  Bud 
bottle  up  your  ass  J .oh,  baby,  if  I  had  you,  I'd  shove  it  in 
so  far  you'd  taste  it,  bet  you  fuck  and  suck  Dobermans,  you 
frowning  bitch,  bet  you  jerk  off  with  an  English  cucuirber, 
I'll  ram  your  credit  cards  up  your  ass  with  a  mallet,  you 
fuckin'  reptile! .reptiles ,  worms,  blobs,  pieces  of  shit'... . 
hey,  wake  up,  moron,  asshole,  scum,  idiot,  retarded  idiot 
jerk,  that's  right,  I'm  not  here,  you  don't  see  a  thing,  you 
turd  from  a  sick  elephant,  rip  your  lips  off  with  pliers, 
punch  your  face  in! . . .you  fat,  stupid  bag,  ya  got  Creed's,  ya 
got  Lipton's,  ya  got  Chanel,  you  useless  bitch,  hate  your 
frowning  lips,  hate  your  fat  neck! .. .Big  Steel  Man,  make  way 
for  the  Big  Steel  Asshole,  fucker,  I  hate  your  hair,  I  hate 
your  pants,  I  hate  your  dogshit  brain! .. .yeah,  right,  every- 
one stop  and  admire  the  geek's  Jaguar,  yeah,  everyone  stop 
and  stare  at  the  Jaguar,  isn  't  that  wonderful ,  right,  just 
stand  there,  dummies,  and  look  at  the  Jaguar !.. .teenage  moron, 
I  punch  your  face,  die,  you  bastard! .yeah.  Save  the  Whales, 
Mr.  Environment  with  the  cool  beard,  yeah,  don't  see  me,  and 
your  stupid  girlfriend,  where  's  the  rest  of  you,  you  anorexic 
freak,  hope  you  get  genital  warts,  go  save  a  whale,  you  cunt! 
...head  down,  head  down,  look  at  the  sidewalk,  don't  look  at 
the  weirdo! .. .Mighty  Joe  Asshole  of  the  Citadel  Life  Assurance 
Company,  going  to  get  your  sphincter  tuned,  right,  keep  mov- 
ing, you  bastard,  go  step  in  front  of  a  truck! .. .wake  up,  da- 
go twit,  you  smell,  take  a  bath! .. .hate  the  lines  on  your 
face,  bitch,  hope  your  children  take  drugs  and  murder  you  in 
your  sleep! .. .that  's  it,  look  away,  you  wimp,  fuckin'  coward! 
.. .fuckin'  snob  bastard,  I'll  break  your  fat  nose,  you  piece 
of  shit,  you  must  be  paying  her,  no  woman  would  go  around 
with  an  ape  like  you! . . .oh,  it's  Dimwit  and  his  stupid  face, 
your  shoes  cost  more  than  I  make  in  two  weeks,  bet  you  never 
ate  baloney  sandwiches  for  dinner,  you  cocksucker ,  you  don  't 
even  see  me,  you  stupid  brainless  turd,  shoot  you,  shoot  your 
face  off!...the  whole  Squarehead  family,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Square- 
head and  Junior  and  Sis  Squarehead,  you  don  't  have  a  brain  in 
your  heads,  do  you,  you  network  television  zombies,  bet  you 
live  in  a  big  house  in  the  suburbs !.. .that  's  right,  I'm  not 
here,  nobody  pay  attention,  I'm  invisible,  just  go  right  by, 
you  vomit- suckers ,  you  shitstains,  hate  your  ugly  frowning 
faces,  want  to  rip  your  eyes  out,  shove  dynamite  up  your  ass- 
es, you  dog- faced  zombies,  garbage,  useless  shit,  hate  your 
dead,  empty  eyes,  dead,  stupid  eyes,  all  you  dead  fucking 
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corpses^  dead  pieces  of  shit^  you  germs^  you  stinking ^  ugly 
germs ^  how  long  do  I  have  to  look  at  yoUy  you  ^ve  poisoning 
the  air  I  breathe ^  YOU  'RE  KILLING  ME,  YOU  'RE  POISONING  ME, 
I'M  DYING,  I  CAN'T  LIVE  ANY  MORE,  YOU'RE  KILLING  ME,  I  CAN'T 

EVEN  BREATHE  THE  AIR,  I'M  BEING  POISONED!  a  pain  in  my 

chest,  oh,  God,  trapped  gas,  it  hurts,  feels  like  I'm  going 
to  die,  I  have  to  get  some  antacids  into  me  and  some  cold  wa- 
ter. . . .1  get  these  terrible  attacks  sometimes. . . .probably 
from  nerves  but  can*t  be  helped.... 

Later,  on  the  crowded  subway  going  home,  I  could  feel  an 
infection  growing  in  my  chest,  and  I  knew  that  I'd  be  quite 
sick  by  tomorrow  and  unable  to  go  out  to  sell.     I  looked  out 
the  window  at  the  grey,  grey,  joyless  city  I'd  come  to,  and  I 
wondered  how  long  I  could  go  on  this  way,  and  why  was  I  treat- 
ed this  way  when  all  I  wanted  to  do  with  my  life  was  write 
good  books? 

When  I  got  home,  I  took  out  my  diary,  and  a  revelation 
came  to  me,  which  I  set  down  at  once:   "Now  I  understand,'  My 
life  is  a  satire  on  the  life  of  a  writer!" 

I  put  the  diary  away  and  turned  out  the  light.  Someday 
I'd  be  dead,  why  not  do  it  and  get  it  over  with?     I  had  no 
future.     I  imagined  killing  myself  in  different  ways.  Best 
way:  carbon  monoxide  in  parked  car.     I  imagined  being  found 
. . .gawkers. . .confusion. . .news  items  full  of  mistakes. . .then 
nothing. . .just  dead . . .forgotten. . .dead . . .dead . . .forgotten. . . I 
tried  to  imagine  a  woman  beside  me  that  I  could  put  my  arms 
around,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  anyone.     I  didn't  know  any- 
one.    There  was  no  one.... The  oil  burner  turned  on,  and  the 
air  whooshed  through  the  vents.     Summer  over... cold  nights... 
one  bad  season  after  another.... I  could  feel  the  mattress 
springs,  my  whole  body  was  a  mass  of  nerve  endings  feeling 
'pain....%  life.,. my  life. . .and  I  wanted  to  cry  and  cry  and 
cry,  but  the  first  tears  stopped  as  soon  as  they  came  to  my 
eyes,  and  the  other  me  spoke  up  cynically:  "Tears  mean  no- 
thing, me  lad,  and  suffering  is  obsolete.     It's  the  Modern 
Age.  " 

XXXIII 


A  dream:  I'm  riding  along  a  narrow  country  road  at  night, 
but  instead  of  a  car,  I'm  sitting  on  a  wooden  platform  or 
pallet,  which  glides  silently  along,  about  a  foot  above  the 
road.     It  has  headlights,  and  the  beams  cut  powerfully 
through  the  darkness  and  illuminate  books  sticking  out  of  the 
ground  like  tombstones  along  both  sides  of  the  road.  Their 
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titles  glow  with  phosphorescent  brilliance,  but  I  can't  make 
out  any  of  the  words.     There's  a  book  about  every  20  or  30 
yards .    Somehow  I  understand  that  these  are  my  books  —  books 
that  I  haven't  written  yet  but  which  I'm  destined  to  write. 
I  have  no  idea  what's  in  them,  but  I  feel  proud  and  excited 
that  there  are  so  many  of  them  and  that  they  can  glow  in  the 
dark.    Naturally,  I'm  the  only  one  who  can  see  these  books, 
because  only  I  can  travel  on  this  road  at  night.  Eventually 
comes  the  dawn,  and  the  books  become  fainter  and  finally  dis- 
appear,    I'm  left  on  a  very  ordinary  country  road  in  the 
light  of  the  morning,  and  my  wooden  vehicle  slows  down,  turns 
off  the  road,  and  stops*    Then  I  wake  up. 


XXXIV 


There  was  a  certain  older  woman,  about  45,  who  used  to 
pass  me  on  Bloor  St.  a  lot.     She  was  very  beautiful,  with 
platinum  blond  hair,  and  she  wore  very  chic  clothes  —  defin- 
itely not  for  work.    Oddly  enough,  she  was  always  alone.  She 
never  spoke  to  me,  but  a  couple  of  times  she  gave  me  a  little 
smile.     I  thought  if  I  could  only  have  this  woman,  I'd  be  a 
happy  man  for  the  rest  of  my  life.     Every  time  I  saw  her,  I 
sent  her  telepathic  messages ... .J in  love  with  you,  ..I  Want 
you, . ,1^11  fuck  you  and  suck  you  all  night  long,,, Take  me 
home  with  you, ,, Stop, ,, Stop, ,  .God^  you  have  no  idea ^  do  you? 
....I  knew  nothing  about  this  woman,  but  I  was  convinced  she 
was  lonely  and  that  she  would 've  appreciated  a  young  lover. 
Of  course,  this  was  the  wildest  sort  of  speculation  on  my 
part,  and  I  can't  explain  why  I  believed  it,  but  I  did.  Some- 
times you  get  intuitions  about  strangers,  that's  all.  I 
"knew"  intuitively  that  this  woman  was  not  like  the  typical 
snob  bitches  on  Bloor  St.,  that  she  had  a  romantic,  gentle, 
passionate  soul.    Night  after  night,  I  jerked  off  thinking  a- 
bout  her.     I  gave  her  a  name  and  filled  in  the  basic  details 
of  her  life.     I  invented  numerous  sexual  fantasies  about  her 
—  but  nothing  that  was  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility.  On 
the  street  I  wondered  how  I  could  make  contact  with  her. 
Should  I  give  her  a  free  book  and  inscribe  it  with  something 
suggestive?    Should  I  slip  her  a  note  as  she  walked  by? 
Should  I  pack  up  and  follow  her  and  ask  her  to  go  for  a  drink? 
Of  course,  I  couldn't  do  any  of  these  things.     It  wasn't  in 
my  nature.    Besides,  it  was  easier  for  her  to  stop  because 
she  didn't  need  a  pretext.     She  could  stop  to  buy  a  book,  and 
if  she  wanted  to  converse  with  me,  there  was  nothing  out  of 
place  about  that;  or  she  could  Just  buy  a  book  and  decide 
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later  whether  she  wanted  to  get  to  know  me  better.  Granted, 
Toronto  people  are  shy,  but  was  my  appearance  really  so 
threatening  or  weird?    According  to  Glenda,  it  was.  We 
talked  on  the  phone  a  couple  of  times,  and  I  confided  to  her 
about  this  woman.     Glenda  said,  "You're  not  going  to  meet  the 
kind  of  women  you  like  on  the  street  because  they're  not  go- 
ing to  stop  to  speak  to  you.    I  would  never  have  spoken  to 
you."     (True  enough.     Glenda  and  I  had  met  through  a  personal 
ad.)     "I  would've  thought,   'Oh,  God,  what  a  strange  charact- 
er! '" 

It  was  a  cruel  irony  to  be  so  accessible  and  yet  so  cut 
off.     Every  day  on  Bloor  St.  I  looked  for  this  woman.  Every 
day  I  tried  to  pull  her  toward  me  telepathically .     But  it  was 
no  use.     She  might  as  well  have  been  10,000  miles  away.  If 
she  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  woman  I  imagined  her  to  be, 
then  it  was  no  loss;  but  if  she  was,  then  it  was  a  terrible 
waste  that  we  weren't  connecting.     There  were  other  women 
like  her  from  time  to  time.     Some  of  them  weren't  even  beau- 
tiful, just  average.    Nevertheless,  I  had  strange  psychic  re- 
actions to  them.     But  like  the  platinum  blonde,  they  passed 
me  by,  and  there  was  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  bit  of 
eye  contact.     Sometimes  I  wondered  if  the  situation  was  ever 
reversed  —  that  is,  did  any  women  secretly  admire  me  from  a 
distance?     It  was  depressing  to  think  of  Toronto  as  a  city 
full  of  lonely,  inhibited  people. 

One  day  I  was  looking  for  a  place  to  set  up  near  Bay  and 
Bloor,  and  I  noticed  the  niche  in  the  wall  between  Capezio 
and  Harry  Rosen.     This  would  not  only  put  me  on  a  rich  block 
but  also  give  me  a  brief  period  of  sun  during  the  afternoon. 

Capezio 's  window  always  had  the  trendiest  shoes  on  dis- 
play, and  as  I  watched  the  girls  and  women  passing  by,  I  no- 
ticed an  amazing  pattern  of  behavior.     If  they  saw  me  at  all, 
they  would  be  puzzled  for  a  second,  and  then  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  shoes  in  the  window  of  Capezio,  they  would  rush  to 
the  shoes  and  I'd  be  immediately  forgotten.     These  were  gen- 
erally nicely  dressed  girls  and  women,  quite  normal  in  every 
respect,  yet  they  showed  no  evidence  of  any  higher  brain 
function.    What's  more,  I  had  to  listen  to  their  inane  chat- 
ter about  shoes,  clothing,  and  make-up  —  all  matters  of  ex- 
treme importance,  evidently.     These  fashion  twits  lived  in  a 
world  as  perfectly  self-contained  as  that  of  a  drug  addict,  a 
pimp,  or  a  pet  gerbil . 

While  I  was  wearing  the  sign  "Abnormal  Bedtime  Stories," 
an  elderly  lady  exclaimed  to  her  husband,  "Oh,  my  God!"  Lat- 
er, a  teenage  girl  asked  me  point-blank,  "Are  you  insane?"  I 
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shrugged  and  said  it  didn't  matter;  either  she  was  interested 
in  literature  or  she  wasn't.     To  my  surprise,  she  browsed 
through  my  inspection  copies  and  ended  up  buying  both  books. 

Carmine  Galante  saw  me  and,  as  usual,  he  came  over  and 
said  hello.     "Hey,  I  have  big  news.    You  remember  my  novel  a- 
bout  marijuana?    You  know  who  I'm  going  to  get  to  edit  it?" 

"No,  who?" 

"Clifford  Irving!" 

"Oh,  yeah?" 

"Yeah!     And  a  senior  editor  at  Morrow  read  it  and  said  it 
looked  like  the  basis  for  an  animated  film!" 

"You  don't  say."     ("Dear  Mr.  Galante^  We  have  read  yoicr 
novels  and  in  our  opinion^  it  is  on  the  level  of  a  cartoon, .  ") 

"And  you  said  I  couldn't  write!" 

I  smiled  politely.     "I  don't  mind  being  proved  wrong." 

"Hey,  when  I  have  the  money  rolling  in,  we'll  do  lunch 
and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you!"  He  slapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  left. 

I  lost  the  Capezio  spot  after  that  because  of  a  dog.  A 
lady  tied  her  little  dog  near  the  curb  directly  in  front  of 
me  while  she  went  inside  to  shop,  and  that  little  dog  looked 
so  cute  and  forlorn  sitting  there  that  people  couldn't  help 
noticing  and  stopping  to  pet  it  and  talk  to  it  because  here 
was  something  they  could  understand  and  relate  to.  Meanwhile, 
I  was  as  good  as  invisible.    This  dog  is  killing  my  business ^ 
I  thought.    Not  that  it  was  the  dog's  fault.     It  was  my  own 
fault  for  not  being  born  one  myself. 

Certain  distractions  invariably  killed  my  business.  Cute 
dogs  were  among  the  worst.    Also  bad:  fancy  sports  cars.  Guy 
parks  a  Lamborghini  within  100  feet  of  me,  I  can  forget  it. 
Camera  crews,  even  if  they  were  just  standing  around,  would 
draw  everyone's  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  Any- 
one soliciting  the  public  for  any  purpose  would  ruin  my  busi- 
ness, especially  drunken  Indians  panhandling.     Fire  trucks, 
police  cars,  and  ambulances  were  also  impossible  to  compete 
with.    These  things  represented  real-life  drama  —  that  is, 
just  like  on  television.     Even  an  illegally  parked  car  being 
towed  away  would  make  grown-up  people  stop  and  stare  with 
fascination.     It  is  this  desperate  craving  for  stimulation, 
this  visceral  zest  for  life,  that  makes  Toronto  such  a  world- 
class  city. 

I  left  Capezio  and  set  up  at  my  Arviv's  spot.     There  I 
watched  two  tradesmen  sitting  in  their  truck  eating  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken.     These  were  swarthy,  unshaven  guys  with  faces 
like  gorillas.    They  were  parked  right  in  front  of  me.  Pe- 
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reira  Roofing  Company,    Shingles^  Flats ^  Eavestrough^  Sheet 
Metal  Work,     All  Work  Guaranteed,     They  sat  there  eating 
their  chicken  with  their  dirty  hands,  not  saying  anything.  I 
changed  my  sign  to  read  "Avant-Garde  Chicken  Stories."  After 
a  moment,  the  guy  on  the  passenger  side  glanced  over  at  me, 
gave  me  a  blank  look  as  he  stopped  chewing  for  a  second,  then 
turned  back  to  his  meal  and  ignored  me.    When  he  was  finished 
he  dropped  the  box  out  of  the  window  onto  the  sidewalk  and 
licked  his  fingers.     His  partner  did  likewise,  dropping  his 
box  out  of  the  other  window  into  the  street ,,, ,Stupid  dago 
assholes And  for  a  second  my  body  trembled  with  rage  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  beat  the  shit  out  of  them.     I  wanted  to 
stick  my  pen  in  their  eyes,  drag  them  out  of  the  truck  by 
their  greasy  hair,  and  kick  their  ugly  faces  In, ., ,Seumbags J 
Who  let  you  into  this  country  to  throw  your  garbage  on  the 
street^  you  fucking  animals  J ,,. Then  they  drove  away,  and  I 
could  see  a  container  of  cole  slaw  in  the  street  that  looked 
full.    A  minute  later,  a  car  ran  over  it,  squashing  it  into  a 
pale  green  stain.     Across  the  street,  genteel  mannequins 
stood  in  windows,  frozen  in  poses  of  perfect  complacency, 
seeing  none  of  this. 

The  following  Monday  was  Thanksgiving.     I  spent  the  day 
by  myself,  as  usual.     I  didn't  care.     I  had  food  in  the 
fridge  and  a  football  game  to  watch  on  TV.    No  one  called. 

The  next  day  I  struck  out  completely.     It  was  cold,  and 
almost  no  one  spoke  to  me. 

On  October  17th,  I  picked  up  the  paper,  and  this  item 
caught  my  attention:  "Sunmaid  Dies  at  86,     Philadelphia  (UPI) 
— Funeral  services  will  he  held  Saturday  for  Mae  C,  Ryan 
Woodj  whose  sunbonneted  face  appeared  on  Sun  Maid  raisin  box- 
es for  more  than  50  years,  " 

The  street  continued  to  be  bad  for  the  rest  of  October. 
I  forced  myself  to  go  out  one  day  when  I  had  a  sore  throat 
and  struck  out  again.     This  was  on  Bloor  St.,  where  the  good 
people  are. 

On  Halloween  a  strong  wind  killed  my  business.     I  stood 
at  my  Capezio  spot  watching  this  rich  bastard  in  a  fur  coat 
walk  slowly  back  and  forth  while  smoking  expensive  cigarillos 
I*d  seen  this  guy  many  times,  but  he  never  so  much  as  looked 
at  me.     He  never  had  any  facial  expression  other  than  perfect 
blankness.     And  his  hair  and  clothes  were  absolutely  perfect. 
Every  hair  of  his  moustache  was  measured  to  microscopic  pre- 
cision, every  square  millimeter  of  his  coat  had  been  expunged 
of  lint,  his  shoes  had  been  polished  for  hours  by  a  terrified 
Guatemalan  housemaid  working  in  this  country  illegally,  he 
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had  been  bathed  and  scented  by  two  12-year-old  catamites  from 
Algeria,  his  Ferrari  and  Mercedes  were  maintained  continuous- 
ly by  two  different  personal  mechanics,  and  his  schedule  of 
social  engagements  and  shopping  errands  was  managed  by  the 
Crown  Princess  of  a  deposed  European  monarchy.     It  was  no 
small  work  for  this  elite  corps  to  get  this  fellow  out  of  bed 
and  out  the  door  so  he  could  walk  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
me  on  Bloor  St.     I  could  only  stand  in  awe  of  this  magnificent 
figure,  whose  life's  work  was  to  be  cool  in  public.    He  and 
others  like  him  put  in  long  hours  in  fashionable  shopping 
districts,  restaurants,  hotels,  resorts,  and  other  venues  of 
haute  sodeti  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  a  certain 
Rare  Essence  of  Idealized  Life,  a  certain,  mmm.  Traditional 
Style  of  Inexpressible  Je  Ne  Sais  QvLoi...  that  is,  a  Strato- 
spheric Aesthetic. . .let  us  say,  the  Symbol  of  the  Perfect  Man 
hatched  from  the  Perfect  Egg... or,  to  be  most  precise.  Divin- 
ity on  Earth,  to  which  we  lowly  worms  could  look  up.    Had  my 
wits  not  been  temporarily  stunned  by  the  presence  of  this  Ti- 
tan, I  should  have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet  and  begged  per- 
mission to  lick  the  sidewalk  clean  for  his  shoes,  or  begged 
him  to  save  me  the  butt  of  his  cigarillo  so  that  I  could  put 
it  under  my  pillow  and  smell  it  all  night,  or  offered  to  nail 
my  books  to  my  own  forehead  with  a  hammer  for  his  amusement . 
Prithee,  Titan,  forgive  my  oversight. 

Nearby,  a  CBC  camera  crew  was  asking  people  on  the  street 
what  they  thought  of  the  Alberta  oil  cutback.     I  was  sorry 
they  didn't  ask  me  for  my  opinion,  because  I  had  a  good  an- 
swer for  them:  we  didn't  have  to  burn  oil;  we  could  burn 
books . 

XXXV 

Miracle  of  miracles:  Roger  got  married!    A  year  before, 
he  had  been  a  confirmed  bachelor  —  cynical,  independent,  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  of  women.     Then  he  met  a  woman  at  work 
that  he  liked,  and  they  hit  it  off.    His  wife  was  rather 
plain-looking  but  had  an  excellent  personality.     She  was  in- 
telligent, friendly,  good-humored,  and  tolerant.     From  this 
point  on,  I  would  hear  less  and  less  about  Carp  Theatre  and 
more  and  more  about  the  job,  purchases  for  the  new  apartment, 
holiday  trips,  and  other  normal  middle-class  things. 

Allan  was  at  the  wedding  reception,  but  we  didn't  sit  at 
the  same  table.    He  was  now  working  as  a  bus  boy  at  the  Val- 
halla Inn,  and  the  manager  liked  him  and  was  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  the  hotel  course  at  a  community  college 
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and  make  a  career  of  it.    However,  Allan  clung  to  his  dream 
of  stardom  in  rock  and  roll,  Roger's  marriage  notwithstanding. 
He  was  never  to  realize  this  ambition,  however,  and  like  so 
many  people  of  talent  but  not  enough  courage,  he  was  destined 
to  go  through  a  long  period  of  misery,  finally  settling  into 
a  secure  job  and  thereafter  convincing  himself  that  he  was 
not  too  badly  off  after  all.     Roger  and  his  wife  were  destined 
for  promotions,  raises,  and  a  big  house  in  Thornhill .    My  own 
destiny  appeared  to  consist  of  more  little  books,  selling  on 
the  street,  living  in  a  basement,  and  borderline  poverty. 

As  of  November  (1980),  there  still  had  not  been  any  news- 
paper reviews  of  Lightning,  just  a  review  in  one  of  the  book 
trade  papers.    There  had  been  a  few  humorous  references  to  it 
on  the  radio,  but  d.j.'s  were  unwilling  to  call  it  by  its 
proper  title.    One  referred  to  it  as  Lightning  Struck  My 
Duck,  and  another  referred  to  it  as  Lightning  Struck  My  Dic- 
tionary.    Brave  media.     True  North  strong  and  free.  Of 
course,  no  such  squeamishness  had  been  shown  with  regard  to 
Richard  Rohmer's  novel  Balls.     Every  paper  reviewed  it,  and 
plenty  of  stores  had  big  window  displays.     No  hypocrisy  in- 
tended, I*m  sure. 

I'd  been  doing  what  I  could  to  promote  the  book,  handing 
out  slips  to  all  my  street  customers  to  inform  them  of  the 
book's  existence.    Libra  had  run  one  ad  for  it  in  an  artsy 
tabloid  in  Montreal  but  nowhere  else.     Ted  Elroy  continued  to 
be  confident  about  the  book,  but  I  was  getting  damned  impa- 
tient to  see  some  reviews. 

I  was  getting  very  fed  up  with  Bloor  St.,  especially  all 
the  condescending  pricks  who  seemed  to  think  I  was  out  there 
just  to  amuse  them  with  my  funny  signs.     It  was  incredible 
•the  way  people  would  tug  at  their  friends'  sleeves  to  call 
their  attention  to  me  and  then  point  right  at  me  and  say, 
"Look  at  that!"  and  all  present  would  laugh  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance as  if  I  was  the  new  warthog  at  the  zoo.     After  a  few  of 
these  rude  encounters,  whenever  someone  said,  "Look  at  that!" 
and  pointed  at  me,  I  would  immediately  say,  "Look  at  that!" 
and  point  right  back  at  them.    And  then  there  were  all  those 
superior  shits  who  commented  frequently  upon  my  signs  as  they 
passed  by  but  would  never  stop  to  speak  to  me  about  my  books. 
To  these  world-class  urban  cocksuckers,  I  was  not  an  author 
of  books,  I  was  just  an  amusing  freak. 

To  some  others,  I  was  not  amusing  at  all  but  a  menace  to 
society.     One  day  when  I  wore  the  sign  "Slimy  Bedtime  Stor- 
ies," a  policeman  approached  me  and  said  he'd  gotten  three 
complaints  about  me  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.     I  ex- 
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plained  politely  who  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing,  and  he  in- 
formed me  with  equal  politeness  that  I  could  be  charged  for 
creating  a  disturbance.    Then  he  added,  "Personally,  I  don't 
have  any  problem  with  what  you're  doing.     It's  just  that 
these  old  ladies  came  rushing  up  to  me  all  excited,  and  I  had 
to  check  it  out."    He  introduced  himself  as  P.C.  Robson  of  5 
Traffic  and  wished  me  good  luck  and  left. 

The  next  day  on  Bloor  St.  I  sold  three  books  in  four 
hours.     The  highlight  of  the  day  was  a  lunatic  who  walked  by 
very  slowly,  talking  loudly  and  angrily  to  himself.  "Yah, 
you  fuckers  wanna  put  holes  in  mel     I'll  give  ya  fuckin' 
holes!     I'll  stick  you  in  the  closet,  see  how  ya  like  it! 
You  wear  my  pants  for  a  change!"    He  was  carrying  a  large  jar 
of  honey. 

Next  day,  same  place:  one  customer  in  three  hours.  The 
weather  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it  —  I  couldn't 
remember  another  fall  so  persistently  dreary  —  but  what  was 
I  supposed  to  do,  stay  home  for  the  next  six  months  until 
people  were  in  a  better  mood? 

A  foreign  guy  with  a  thick  accent  looked  at  my  sign 
("Girls'  Clam  Stories")  and  exclaimed,  "Jesus  is  coming!" 
Yeah,  fine,  I  said.    He  leaned  closer  and  looked  at  the  cover 
of  Gainfully  Employed  In  Limbo,     "Gain fully ...  "  he  mumbled. 
Then  a  look  of  alarm  came  over  him.     "Gay!     Thees  gay!  You 
are  turn  the  pipple  into  homosexual!     Thees  homosexual  book!" 
I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  just  a  book  of  stories, 
but  it  was  no  use.     So  just  for  the  hell  of  it,  I  handed  him 
a  few  of  my  promotional  slips  for  Lightning  Struck  My  Dick 
and  said  they  were  for  good  luck.     Right  away  his  eyes  lit 
up.     "Ahhhh!     Good  luck?    Please,  you  give  me,  I  give  to  my 
friends!"    I  gave  him  about  two  dozen  of  them,  and  he  stuffed 
them  into  his  pocket  without  reading  them  and  walked  away, 
looking  very  content. 

I  packed  up  soon  after  and  went  over  near  the  U.  of  T. 
campus  —  Bloor,  between  Avenue  Rd.  and  Bedford  —  hoping  to 
find  intelligent  life.    Within  five  minutes  I  wanted  to 
slaughter  everyone  in  sight.    That^s  it.     I^m  psyched  out, 
I^ve  lost  it^   I  thought.     So  I  packed  up  and  just  walked. 
For  no  particular  reason  (read:  "Directed  by  Fate") ,  I  ventured 
down  into  the  financial  district.    Except  for  one  token  ap- 
pearance here  the  previous  year,  I'd  never  really  tried  sell- 
ing in  this  area,  and  I  didn't  even  know  it  well.     I  looked 
around  and  thought.  This  is  virgin  territory.     These  people 
have  never  heard  of  me.     This  is  absolutely  the  last  place  on 
earth  you'd  expect  to  find  a  writer  of  literature  selling  his 
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own  books  on  the  street,     I  made  up  my  mind  at  once.  Howev- 
er, a  better  sign  was  required  than  what  I  had  in  my  case.  I 
returned  home  with  new  inspiration. 

The  next  day  I  was  on  Bay  St.  in  front  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  with  the  sign  "Invest  In  An  Unknown  Author. 
$2.00."    This  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  I  actu- 
ally sold  some  books.    After  a  short  while,  a  security  guard 
came  out.     He  was  a  young  guy  dressed  in  a  blazer.  "You 
can't  do  that  here.    This  is  the  stock  exchange,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  that's  why  I'm  here." 

"But  this  is  a  place  of  business." 

"Yes,  I'm  doing  business." 

"But  you're  creating  a  disturbance." 

"What  disturbance?" 

"Well .. .people  are  seeing  you,  and  they're  coming  inside 
chuckling." 

"Chuckling?    Oh,  my  Godr' 
"Besides,  you're  on  our  property." 
"No,  this  sidewalk  is  public  property." 
"You're  leaning  against  our  building." 
"No  harm  in  that,  I  don't  think." 
"I  could  call  the  cops,  you  know." 

I  shrugged.     "Do  what  you  want.     I'm  not  breaking  any 
laws." 

"Okay,  if  that's  the  way  you  want  it."    He  went  inside, 
presumably  to  call  the  cops  or  confer  with  someone.     I  got 
the  feeling  he  was  more  confused  than  hostile,  but  if  he  was 
determined  to  give  me  trouble,  I  figured  I  could  get  some 
much-needed  publicity.     I  waited.     In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
out  again.     "You  really  have  to  go,"  he  said.    At  this  point 
I  decided  to  explain  to  him  as  politely  as  I  could  what  I  was 
doing,  and  I  added  that  if  he  would  give  me  a  chance,  he 
would  realize  I  was  not  a  threat  to  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change.   He  considered  this  for  a  moment.     "Well,  okay,  but 
I'll  be  back  to  check  up  on  you." 

"Very  good."    I  had  no  more  trouble  with  him  after  that. 
In  fact,  he  soon  became  quite  friendly. 

The  financial  district  was  different  from  any  other  area 
I'd  worked.    Most  of  the  time  it  was  formidable,  humorless, 
oppressive,  and  loaded  with  tension.     People  were  wont  to 
walk  quickly,  looking  straight  ahead  and  gritting  their  teeth. 
The  women  were  hopelessly  uptight.     I  wanted  to  kick  them  in 
the  ass.     Several  old  guys  regularly  passed  me  who  I  could 
swear  were  incipiently  senile.     I  could  imagine  them  going  to 
the  same  offices  they'd  worked  in  for  50  years  and  filling 
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their  workdays  with  the  simplest  tasks  while  everyone  else  in 
the  company  waited  for  them  to  drop  dead.     There  were  plenty 
of  young  guys,  too,  who  seemed  well  on  their  way  to  becoming 
doddering  old  men.     Only  a  few  years  on  the  treadmill  and 
they  were  already  done  for.    At  4:30  the  stampede  began,  and 
grown  people  would  run  frantically  toward  Union  Station  to 
catch  their  trains.     I'm  sure  they  had  no  idea  how  pathetic 
they  looked.     I  guess  if  you're  getting  paid  enough  money, 
you  can  be  induced  to  give  up  your  humanity  and  accept  mental 
illness  —  all  in  the  name  of  Success. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  found  that  occasionally  some  of 
these  people  were  in  a  good  mood  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
comic  relief  I  provided.    And  even  down  here  in  this  hell  of 
capitalism,  there  was  a  small  fringe  audience  to  be  reached 
—  provided  that  I  stuck  with  it  long  enough. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  I  acquainted  myself  with  the 
vast  underground  city  beneath  the  financial  district.     It  was 
fascinating  —  a  world  unto  itself.     Down  here,  one  had  no 
concept  of  cold  winter  days  or  hot  summer  days.     There  were 
no  bums  or  winos  or  poor  people.     It  was  paradise.    You  could 
commute  to  work  underground,  connect  underground  to  all  the 
principal  buildings,  shop  underground,  have  all  your  meals 
and  entertainment  underground,  and  go  home  again  without  ever 
encountering  an  author  of  literature  on  the  street. 

Speaking  of  literature,  there  were,  of  course,  bookstores 
in  the  underground  complex.     I  went  into  the  W.H,  Smith  store 
in  the  Toronto-Dominion  Centre  and  found  my  own  book.  Light- 
ning Struck  My  Diok,     A  man  in  a  grey  suit  was  browsing  next 
to  me,  so  I  picked  up  my  book  and  said,  "This  is  disgusting! 
How  can  they  sell  such  filth!"    The  man  agreed  at  once. 

At  this  time  I  was  so  desperate  for  romantic  companion- 
ship that  I  did  something  I'd  sworn  never  to  do  again  — 
place  a  personal  ad  in  one  of  the  papers.     It  read:  "Nebulous 
entity  J  32^  seeks  attractive ^  intelligent ^  lonely  lady  for 
serious  nebulosity,"    This  would  go  over  most  people's  heads, 
which  was  the  whole  idea.     Only  a  clever  woman  would  respond. 
After  a  week  I  received  exactly  one  reply  —  from  a  universi- 
ty student.     It  was  two  sentences  long,  and  it  was  completely 
dull  and  humorless.     On  top  of  that,  it  was  written  on  half 
a  sheet  of  notebook  paper.     I  didn't  even  rate  a  full  sheet. 
(Miss,  I  hope  you  made  better  use  of  the  other  half.) 

Back  on  Bay  St.  I  met  one  of  the  worst  pricks  ever.  He 
was  a  young,  well-dressed  guy,  and  he  said  he'd  buy  my  book 
when  I  raised  the  price  to  $3,00/    I  said,  "It's  only  two 
dollars." 
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"No,  you've  got  to  charge  three  for  me  to  take  you  seri- 
ously." 

"So  pay  me  three  and  call  it  a  tip." 

"No,  that  doesn't  count.    You  have  to  change  the  price  of 
the  book." 

I  hadn't  accumulated  enough  street  experience  yet  to  real- 
ize that  I  was  being  mind-fucked.     The  guy  had  me  going. 
"You  could  buy  both  books  for  four,"  I  suggested. 

"No,  it  would  have  to  be  both  books  for  three,"  he  said, 
smiling  coldly.     Somewhere  nearby,  in  one  of  these  tall  build- 
ings, this  reptile  probably  had  his  own  office,  a  job  of  some 
responsibility,  and  power  over  people  at  a  distance. 

"The  price  Is  two  dollars,"  I  said. 

"Nope.     Sorry."    And  he  walked  away. 

Later  I  met  a  lovely  young  woman  who  praised  me  effusive- 
ly for  what  I  was  doing.     "I  love  it!     This  is  fabulous! 
This  is  wonderful !     And  these  books  look  so  great !     1  love 
these  covers!     I'm  just  going  to  cash  a  cheque,  and  then  I'll 
come  right  back  and  buy  them!" 

"Promise?" 

"Cross  my  heart!" 

"I'll  really  be  hurt  if  you  don't  come  back." 
"I  will!     I  will!     Trust  me!" 

"Okay,  I'll  wait  for  you."    She  left,  and  I  waited.  She 
never  came  back.     It  wasn't  so  much  the  lost  sale  that  hurt 
as  the  fact  that  I'd  put  my  trust  in  her.    But  as  I  learned 
eventually,  90%  of  people  who  promised  to  come  back  never  did. 

The  wind  was  too  strong  in  front  of  the  T.S.E.,  so  I 
moved  up  the  block  and  set  up  in  the  niche  in  the  wall  of  the 
V&G  Trust  Company.     There  I  met  a  guy  who  claimed  to  be  both 
a  writer  and  a  publisher.     He  didn't  want  to  buy  a  book,  just 
give  me  some  advice.     He  said  I  ought  to  go  into  publishing 
in  a  more  general  way  and  publish  other  people's  books.  That 
would  give  me  more  credibility.    He  also  suggested  I  get  bums 
on  the  street  to  sell  my  books  for  me  and  pay  them  a  500  com- 
mission on  each  copy.     "That's  really  great  advice,"  I  said. 

Nevertheless,  I  hit  a  hot  streak  and  sold  all  the  books 
in  my  case.     There  was  no  reason  for  this.     It  was  just  a 
fluke.    One  man  even  gave  me  $5  for  a  book,  and  when  I  acted 
embarrassed,  his  companion  said,  "It's  okay,  he's  a  million- 
aire." 

The  next  day  on  the  street  I  met  a  cute  redhead  who 
worked  in  one  of  the  Classics  bookstores  and  who  was  familiar 
with  Lightning.     She  said  she  wanted  to  be  a  writer,  too,  and 
maybe  she'd  sell  her  books  on  the  street  like  me.     I  suggest- 
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ed  we  meet  for  lunch  sometime.    Her  name  was  Kerry,  and  she 
was  21.     She  had  a  mannish  appearance,  no  make-up  at  all,  but 
I  liked  her.     After  she  left,  I  found  myself  thinking  about 
her  constantly  and  liking  her  more  and  more. 

A  couple  of  days  later  we  had  lunch.     "Are  you  married?" 
I  asked.    No,  she  wasn't  married.     "Engaged?"    No,  not  that 
either.     "Got  a  boyfriend?"    No,  not  even  a  boyfriend.  Too 
good  to  be  true.     "Want  to  go  to  a  movie?"    Sure,     We  ex- 
changed phone  numbers  and  made  a  date  for  Friday.     God,  I 
couldn't  remember  the  last  time  I'd  been  on  a  date.     I  walked 
her  back  to  work,  and  we  held  hands  on  the  way.     "I  think 
you're  really  sweet,"  I  said. 

"I  think  you  are,  too." 

That  night  I  lay  in  bed  and  thought.  This  is  no  fantasy, 
I'm  realty  going  out  with  this  wonderful  girl.    This  could  he 
t/ze  one.     She  was  the  one  good  thing  I  could  think  about  no 
matter  how  bad  things  got  on  the  street.    Without  a  doubt. 
Fate  had  arranged  this  to  happen  as  a  kindness  to  me. 

Incredibly  rotten  weather,  and  Bay  St.  was  the  worst 
place  to  be.     It  was  so  grey  and  windy  and  cold,  I  knew  I  was 
wasting  my  time  being  out  at  all,  but  I  looked  forward  to 
seeing  Kerry  on  her  break.    The  day  before  our  date,  she  met 
me  on  the  street,  and  we  walked  up  to  Nathan  Phillips  Square. 
I  was  wearing  my  old  corduroy  jacket,  which  had  been  bought 
for  me  in  1965  when  I  went  away  to  college.    Now  it  looked 
shabby.     Underneath  it,  I  wore  several  layers  of  clothing, 
and  I  felt  bulky  and  uncomfortable.    The  sky  above  us  was 
leaden,  and  no  one  anywhere  was  smiling.     But  I  was  happy  be- 
cause I  was  with  Kerry.     Had  there  been  a  howling  blizzard,  I 
would 've  welcomed  the  chance  to  sit  with  her  on  a  bench  at 
Nathan  Phillips  Square  for  ten  minutes,  holding  her  hand  and 
with  my  arm  around  her. 

We  sat  on  a  bench,  and  I  held  her  —  not  passionately, 
just  sweetly  —  and  told  her  how  happy  I  was  to  have  met  her. 

"Can  I  ask  you  a  question?"  she  asked. 

"Sure." 

"Um... what's  your  opinion  of  gay  people?" 
I  shrugged.     "I  don't  know.     I  guess  I  don't  have  any  o- 
pinion  either  way  because  I  don't  think  I  know  any.  Why?" 
"Because  I  am  one." 

I  couldn't  say  anything  for  a  moment,  but  I  felt  that  a- 
bove  the  leaden  clouds,  a  group  of  lesser  gods  were  having  a 
good  laugh  and  congratulating  themselves  on  an  elaborate  but 
tasteless  joke. 

"No,"  I  said,  looking  at  her  hands  —  plain,  simple  hands 
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with  no  nail  polish  —  which  were  barely  touching  the  frayed 
hem  of  my  Jacket.     I  took  her  hands  in  mine  and  held  them, 
squeezed  them,  too  hard.     "No,  I  don't  want  you  to  be." 
"But  I  am." 

"But... I  want  you  to  love  me... the  way  I  love  you...." 
Oh^  Gody  cut  my  tongue  out.,, Fuck  me^  man,,,, 

"Oh,  Lou,  be  reasonable.     You  hardly  know  me." 

I  let  her  hands  go.     "Yeah. .. .You  *  re  right ... .Sorry ... . 
It's  just  the  way  I  got  my  hopes  up  since  we  met." 

She  put  her  hand  on  mine.     "I'm  sorry.     I  knew  you  liked 
me  a  lot.     I  knew  this  was  going  to  happen." 

"Yeah. . .well .. .scratch  this  one,  I  guess."    I  looked  a- 
cross  the  square  at  a  figure  at  the  opposite  side  —  an  old 
man  on  a  bench  with  his  back  to  us,  bent  over.    He'd  been 
there  all  along. 

"You  don't  have  to  take  me  to  the  movies  if  you  don't 
want  to." 

"What?  No,  that's  okay,  we  can  go.  Be  nice  to  have  some 
company  anyway." 

"We  can  be  friends,  you  know.  I  wasn't  lying  when  I  said 
I  liked  you  a  lot." 

"So,  uh. . .you  have  a  girlfriend  at  the  moment?" 

"Yeah." 

"So,  like,  uh,  why  can't  you  have  a  boyfriend,  too?  I 
mean,  I  don't  care  if  you  still  have  your  girlfriend." 

"No,  that  doesn't  work.     I've  been  through  that." 

"Yeah,  okay .. .well .... "    That  seated  figure  hadn't  moved 
the  whole  time  we'd  been  sitting  there.     Kind  of  spooky.... 
I  looked  at  this  fine  square  I  used  to  come  to  so  often  dur- 
ing my  first  summer  in  Canada,  when  I  would  go  up  the  ramp 
and  lean  over  the  wall  and  admire  everything  in  sight .  In 
those  days  I  was  convinced  I'd  come  to  the  most  magnificent 
city  in  the  world.     Now  everything  in  sight  was  cold  and 
grey,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.    One  simply 
had  to  wait  for  spring.     "I  guess  it's  time  for  you  to  get 
back  to  the  store." 

"Yeah,  I'm  late." 

We  got  up,  and  I  walked  her  back.    She  let  me  hold  her 
hand,  but  I  felt  self-conscious  and  let  it  go  when  we  got  in- 
side.    I  stopped  some  distance  before  her  store  because  I 
didn't  want  to  be  seen.    We  agreed  to  meet  the  next  evening 
at  seven  when  she  got  off  work. 

So  I  had  a  pointless  date  with  a  lesbian.     If  I'd  said 
no,  the  date's  off,  she'd  still  be  wherever  she  is  today  and 
I'd  be  where  I  am  today.     You're  on  your  deathbed,  you're  not 
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going  to  be  thinking  about  some  little  thing  fifty  years  ago. 
We  usually  don't  get  to  mean  that  much  to  people  no  matter 
what  we  do.     But  I  was  lonely  and  wanted  to  see  Kerry  again 
regardless,  and  I  didn't  want  her  to  think  I  was  prejudiced 
against  her.     So,  as  I  said,  we  had  a  pointless  date.  We 
went  to  this  soft-core  sex  movie  at  the  Sheraton  Centre,  and 
I  couldn't  believe  how  awful  it  was  and  how  a  full  house 
could  sit  there  watching  it.    We  walked  out  after  fifteen 
minutes.     Then  I  wanted  her  to  take  me  to  her  place,  and  she 
didn't  want  to,  but  then  she  gave  in.     So  we  went  to  her  a- 
partment,  which  was  a  complete  mess  —  pizza  cartons,  beer 
bottles,  balls  of  dust  under  the  sofa  —  and  we  necked  for  a 
while,  and  I  tried  to  be  happy  because  at  least  I  was  kissing 
a  woman.    We  saw  each  other  twice  after  that.     The  next  time 
was  when  I  picked  her  up  at  work  to  take  her  to  a  reading  I 
was  giving,  and  on  the  way,  she  realized  she'd  walked  out 
with  somebody  else's  coat  that  looked  like  hers.     And  when  we 
got  to  the  college  where  I  was  reading,  she  thought  she'd 
better  go  back  at  once,  and  I  had  to  give  her  a  bus  ticket. 
The  last  time  was  outside  the  A. CO.,  where  she  took  me  to 
see  her  girlfriend's  modern  dance  class,  or  whatever  it  was. 
All  these  girls  took  turns  rolling  or  crawling  through  the 
big  Henry  Moore  sculpture  outside  the  building,  while  their 
instructor  stroked  his  beard  and  commented  on  each  one's  form. 
The  whole  thing  looked  fucking  retarded,  and  I  told  Kerry  I 
had  better  things  to  do.     I  didn't  wait  around  to  meet  her 
girlfriend.     She  had  a  cute  face,  but  she  looked  really  wimpy 
and  childish,  and  I  didn't  find  her  at  all  attractive.  But 
then,  what's  my  opinion  worth? 

XXXVI 

I'd  just  about  given  up  on  my  "nebulous  entity"  ad  when  I 
received  a  belated  reply,  and  this  one  was  more  like  what  I'd 
been  hoping  for.     It  was  from  a  young  woman  named  Shirley, 
and  her  letter  was  friendly,  detailed,  and  free  of  spelling 
or  grammatical  errors.     She  was  Jewish,  from  northern  Ontario, 
she  had  worked  at  Prentice-Hall,  and  her  interests  were  com- 
munal living,  health  foods,  yoga,  and  "New  Age  philosophies." 
Accompanying  her  letter  was  a  computer  printout  sheet  with  a 
pattern  of  dots  in  her  likeness.     I  liked  her  face,  so  I  de- 
cided to  call  her.    We  talked  for  a  long  time,  and  although 
she  wasn't  sure  we  were  compatible,  she  agreed  to  meet  me  for 
a  drink. 

We  met  in  the  mall  under  The  Bay.    When  I  walked  up  to 
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her,  the  first  words  out  of  her  mouth  were,  "I*m  nervous."  I 
was  instantly  touched.     I  presented  her  with  two  little  gifts 
—  a  big  chocolate  bar  and  a  scientific  pamphlet  titled  Foi- 
sonous  and  Venomous  Fishes  of  Canada,     She  thought  that  was 
very  funny.     In  fact,  she  thought  I  was  very  funny. 

We  went  to  the  Misty  Mug  for  a  beer  and  sat  for  an  hour 
talking.     She  talked  about  a  lot  of  personal  things  and  then 
commented  that  she  was  surprised  at  herself  for  saying  such 
things  to  someone  sheM  only  just  met.     I  was  charmed  out  of 
my  socks  and  couldn't  stop  drinking  her  in  with  my  eyes. 
When  I  reached  across  the  table  and  held  her  hand,  she  held 
mine  with  both  of  hers  and  said,  "I  feel  you're  not  someone 
who  wants  to  hurt  me."    She  never  stopped  smiling  at  me  for 
one  second,  and  she  laughed  at  my  jokes  as  if  she  were  re- 
leasing months  of  built-up  tension. 

By  the  time  we  walked  out  hand  in  hand,  I  was  totally 
smitten  and  was  convinced  Shirley  would  be  the  great  love 
that  would  erase  all  previous  disappointments.     It  was  cold 
and  windy  out,  and  I  put  her  hood  up  for  her  and  put  my  arm 
around  her  neck  and  pressed  her  face  to  mine.    We  walked  at  a 
leisurely  pace  in  the  cold  wind,  my  arm  around  her  and  her 
arm  under  my  coat,  hugging  my  waist.    What  cynic  would  dare 
to  suggest  that  this  was  not  love  at  first  sight? 

We  walked  all  the  way  to  Euclid  Ave.,  where  she  had  a 
flat  in  a  big,  old  house.     The  flat  was  a  sublet,  and  she 
had  to  find  another  place  soon.     She  was  also  in  need  of  a 
job. 

She  had  a  big  living  room,  which  was  in  some  disarray, 
and  we  sat  on  a  large  beanbag  cushion.     I  gave  her  one  of  my 
books  as  a  gift .     She  said  writers  were  very  interesting  peo- 
ple, and  I  said  yes,  we  were  extremely  interesting.    We  had 
about  an  hour  to  kill  before  she  had  to  go  out  to  some  sort 
of  class  (something  New  Age  and  philosophical) .    We  lay  down 
together  and  began  to  make  out .    The  place  was  quiet ,  and 
with  the  light  turned  off,  the  room  seemed  mysterious  and  ro- 
mantic.    The  window  just  above  us  had  a  glaze  of  frost, 
through  which  a  street  light  shone  softly.    We  undid  all  our 
buttons  and  zippers  but  didn't  get  undressed  because  there 
wasn't  enough  time  to  make  love.     "I  feel  really  naughty," 
she  said  in  a  little-girl  voice.     I  played  with  her  tits  and 
said  I  felt  naughty,  too,  and  next  time  we'd  make  a  night  of 
it  and  do  it  properly.     I  pulled  her  on  top  of  me  and  put  my 
hands  down  her  panties,  rubbing  her  ass,  gently  fingering  her 
cunt,  and  massaging  her  back  with  long,  slow  strokes.  Is 
there  anything  better  than  to  lose  oneself  like  this?  Making 
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out  like  this  was  so  thrilling  it  was  almost  better  than 
fucking.     I  kept  thinking.  This  is  really  happening^  and  I^m 
not  going  to  he  lonely  any  more. 

When  it  was  time  for  her  to  get  ready  for  her  class,  we 
did  ourselves  up,  and  she  walked  me  downstairs.    We  made  a 
tentative  date  and  kissed  good  night. 

A  few  days  later  I  called  her.     She  was  cleaning  up  in 
preparation  for  moving  out,  although  she  hadn't  found  a  place 
yet.     I  offered  to  come  over  and  help  her.     She  suggested  I 
bring  my  car,  stay  overnight,  and  then  drive  her  around  in 
the  morning  to  look  for  a  room  for  rent.     I  agreed  at  once. 
I  would 've  driven  her  to  Alaska  for  the  pleasure  of  sleeping 
overnight  with  her. 

When  I  arrived,  she  was  less  enthusiastic  than  I*d  ex- 
pected.    She  said  she'd  done  a  lot  of  thinking  about  me  and 
was  keenly  aware  of  our  differences.     She  didn't  feel  in  love 
and  didn't  want  to  be  in  love  with  anyone,  but  she  thought 
she  would  like  a  sexual  relationship,  and  she  liked  me  enough 
for  that.     For  a  moment  I  had  a  sick  feeling  of  another  im- 
pending disappointment,  but  then  I  told  myself  everything 
would  be  okay.     I'm  real  good  at  that. 

Then  it  developed  that  she  wasn't  on  the  pill  and  had  no- 
thing on  hand  except  a  condom.     I  said  I  wasn't  used  to  them. 
She  said  she'd  had  an  abortion  and  was  terrified  of  getting 
pregnant  again.     "Why  aren't  you  on  the  pill?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  like  it.     It  doesn't  agree  with  me." 

"This  could  be  a  problem,"  I  said,  visualizing  an  embar- 
rassing sexual  failure. 

"I  can  always  suck  you  or  jerk  you  off  or  something." 

"Okay,"  I  said.     "By  the  way,  I  brought  the  erotic  good- 
ies I  promised."    I  held  up  my  portfolio  case.     "For  later, 
when  we  get  into  bed.     Some  of  my  porn  magazines.     Real  hard- 
core stuff." 

"Good.     I  like  them." 

She  showed  me  her  bedroom.    Her  bed  was  like  a  high  bunk 
with  steps  leading  up  to  it.     She  had  her  mattress  lying  on 
this  carpeted  wooden  platform,  and  there  was  some  extra  space 
and  some  shelves  between  the  mattress  and  the  wall.  There 
was  also  a  conveniently  located  electrical  outlet,  and  she 
had  a  vibrator  plugged  into  it . 

Although  she  still  had  a  lot  of  packing  to  do,  she  wasn't 
in  the  mood  to  do  it,  so  we  went  straight  to  bed.     I  found 
her  mattress  comfortable,  and  there  was  something  very  sexy 
about  being  high  above  the  floor.    We  stripped  down  to  our 
underwear  for  starters.     "I  have  one  condom  left,"  she  said. 
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when  she  unwrapped  it,  however,  it  was  discolored  and  obvious- 
ly spoiled. 

"How  long  has  that  been  lying  around?"  I  asked. 
"I  don't  understand.     It's  not  that  old." 
"Let  me  see  it.. ..It's  dry.     There  must  have  been  a  pin- 
hole in  the  wrapper.    This  is  no  good  at  all.  Shit." 
"I'm  sorry." 
"Oh,  never  mind." 

We  began  making  out  and  right  away  she  started  sucking 
me,  but  I  was  too  worried  about  coming  to  be  able  to.  Then 
she  tried  jerking  me,  but  after  a  while  her  hand  got  tired. 
"I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

"It's  okay.     It's  never  too  good  the  first  time.  You 
have  to  get  used  to  somebody  new." 

So  we  kissed  and  caressed  each  other  for  a  while,  and 
then  I  had  to  go  pee.     She  came  down  with  me  and  went  into 
the  kitchen.     I  had  my  pee  and  went  to  see  what  there  was  to 
eat.     I  checked  the  fridge  and  cupboards,  but  I  didn't  even 
recognize  a  lot  of  the  stuff  I  saw.     It  was  all  health  food 
crap.     "You  don't  have  any  regular  food,"  I  remarked. 

"This  is  good  food,  but  I  guess  it's  not  what  you're  used 

to." 

Some  kitchens  make  me  wonder  about  the  people  who  live 
there.     If  I'd  seen  Shirley's  kitchen  first,  I'm  not  so  sure 
I  would 've  ever  taken  my  pants  off.     I  don't  like  to  see  un- 
familiar things  in  jars  or  bags  without  labels.     I  don't  like 
to  see  white  clumpy  stuff  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  or  anything 
floating  in  a  container  full  of  cloudy  liquid.     I  don't  like 
any  smell  that  makes  me  think  of  Bedouins.     Greens  and  other 
vegetable  matter  are  not  my  idea  of  a  late-night  snack  either. 
Decaffeinated  coffee,  honey,  and  the  absence  of  meat  are  also 
bad  signs.     A  little  sexual  uncoordination  is  no  great  bar- 
rier compared  to  incompatible  diets.    A  woman  who  eats  like 
this  should  have  a  boyfriend  who  wears  his  zodiac  sign,  lis- 
tens to  60 's  folk  music,  reads  Carlos  Castaneda  and  Kahlil 
Gibran,  marches  with  the  radical  left,  is  against  war  and  te- 
levision, has  compassion  for  all  mankind,  and  enjoys  playing 
with  two-year-olds.     For  my  part,  I  believe  in  everything 
that  is  unhealthy  for  the  mind  and  body,  including  tobacco, 
alcohol,  television,  smut,  crackpotism,  racist  jokes,  class 
distinctions,  the  sterilization  of  imbeciles,  and  fast  jets 
that  shoot  heat-seeking  missiles.     And  when  I  get  hungry  late 
at  night,  I  want  some  kind  of  processed  animal  flesh  full  of 
nitrates  that  I  can  make  a  sandwich  out  of,  some  kind  of 
salty  chips,  a  bottle  of  pop,  and  for  dessert  any  kind  of 
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packaged  cake  produced  entirely  by  machine. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said.     "I'm  not  hungry  after  all." 

Shirley  came  back  to  bed  with  me,  and  I  got  my  porn  maga- 
zines out  and  we  started  looking  at  them.     She  lay  on  her 
stomach  with  the  magazines  in  front  of  her,  and  I  lay  on  top 
of  her  with  my  cock  on  her  ass  and  reached  under  her  arms  and 
squeezed  her  tits.     I  had  some  really  fine  European  magazines 
—  the  kind  with  the  text  in  four  languages  —  and  the  models 
were  very  beautiful.     Shirley  seemed  to  like  the  women  as 
much  as  the  men.    We  flipped  through  a  couple  of  magazines, 
getting  ourselves  horny  again,  and  I  wanted  to  put  my  cock 
into  her  very  badly. 

"I'm  afraid  to  have  your  penis  inside  me.     Do  you  want  to 
jerk  off  on  me?" 

"Yeah,  great." 

"Can  you  jerk  off  on  my  ass  and  rub  my  clit  at  the  same 
time?" 

"Sure."    I  turned  around  and  squatted  over  her  ass  and 
put  some  lotion  on  my  hands.     I  jerked  myself  with  one  hand 
and  reached  down  and  rubbed  her  clit  with  the  other.  She 
spread  her  cheeks  wide,  exposing  her  cunt  and  asshole  as  much 
as  possible. 

"Come  all  over  my  ass,"  she  moaned. 

"Yecih. .  .ohy  fuck^  you^ve  got  a  great  ass...."    I  came 
right  over  her  crack,  wetting  her  from  her  asshole  down  to 
her  cunt  lips.     She  reached  back  and  scooped  up  some  of  the 
come  in  her  fingers  and  then  turned  over  and  rubbed  it  all 
over  her  tits,  moaning  all  the  while  with  her  mouth  wide  open 
and  her  tongue  sticking  out.     It  was  all  wonderfully  pruri- 
ent, just  like  in  my  fantasies.     Too  bad  I  wasn't  going  to  be 
able  to  fuck  her  tonight.     But  what  a  sexy  woman!     This  was 
the  kind  of  woman  I  needed.     "Want  me  to  suck  you  off?"  I 
asked,  since  I  didn't  think  she  had  come. 

"No,  it's  okay.     I  like  it  better  with  the  vibrator." 

"Want  me  to  use  it  on  you?" 

"No,  it's  not  working  right.     I  have  to  do  it  myself. 
But  I  won't  do  it  now." 

So  we  lay  next  to  each  other  and  I  hugged  her  and  told 
her  she  was  the  sexiest  woman  I'd  ever  met. 

We  turned  off  the  light.     I  didn't  expect  to  fall  asleep, 
because  I  rarely  slept  well  in  the  same  bed  with  a  woman. 
However,  the  mattress  felt  so  much  better  than  my  own  bed, 
and  I  got  sleepy  pretty  soon.    Before  I  nodded  off,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  the  only  sex  I'd  had 
during  all  of  1980  
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In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  light 
going  on  and  Shirley  making  little  whimpering  noises. 
'Vhat's  wrong?"  I  asked. 

"I*m  worried  maybe  some  of  your  sperm  got  inside  me  and 
1*11  get  pregnant!"    She  was  poking  her  vagina  and  trying  to 
find  sperm  on  her  finger. 

"It  didn't  get  inside  you.     I  came  on  the  outside." 

"Are  you  absolutely  sure?" 

"Yeah,  so  stop  worrying." 

"It  could *ve  oozed  in.    Maybe  one  sperm  cell  got  in." 

"Oh,  come  on.     Sperm  dies  when  it's  exposed  to  the  air." 

"Maybe  I  should  put  some  foam  inside  me.    Oh,  God,  I  hope 
I  have  some  left!" 

"Just  forget  it.    You're  getting  upset  over  nothing." 

She  lay  on  her  back  with  the  light  still  on.     "I'm  going 
to  worry  about  it  all  night." 

I  leaned  over  and  kissed  her  forehead  several  times  and 
tried  to  reassure  her. 

We  stayed  awake  for  almost  two  hours.     Shirley  talked  a- 
bout  how  awful  her  abortion  had  been.    Then  she  talked  about 
her  father  and  how  she  couldn't  get  along  with  him.  She 
thought  he  was  sexually  disturbed.    He  was  always  referring 
to  little  girls  as  "sexy,"  even  three-year-olds.    Her  mother 
was  a  prude,  and  Shirley  never  talked  to  her  about  sex.  The 
brother  of  the  family  took  after  the  father:  both  were  arro- 
gant and  insensitive.     Shirley  had  left  home  right  after  high 
school.     She  went  through  a  promiscuous  phase,  then  a  man- 
hating  phase.     She  found  relationships  very  problematic  be- 
cause it  was  hard  to  find  a  mean  between  the  extremes.  I 
thought  a  lot  of  what  she  said  was  contradictory,  and  I  had 
the  feeling  she  was  leaving  out  a  lot  of  things,  such  as  her 
exact  relationship  with  her  father.     She  said  she  was  trying 
very  hard  to  find  out  who  she  was,  and  she  thought  some  of 
the  non- traditional  forms  of  therapy  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  her.     I  let  her  do  most  of  the  talking,  and  when  she  got 
tired  again,  she  put  out  the  light. 

In  the  morning  we  had  to  go  to  the  laundromat  first,  and 
then  I  had  to  drive  her  around  to  look  for  a  room  for  rent . 
We  just  drove  around  the  Annex  looking  for  signs  saying  "Room 
For  Rent,"  and  she  went  up  and  looked  at  a  couple  of  them. 
But  she  didn't  like  them  and  got  discouraged,  and  after  stop- 
ping for  lunch,  we  drove  back  to  her  place  on  Euclid  Ave. 
She  was  unhappy  that  half  the  day  had  been  wasted  and  sug- 
gested that  she  could  get  more  done  the  rest  of  the  day  by 
herself.     She  had  to  make  some  phone  calls  about  jobs,  and 
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she  was  going  to  try  to  see  someone  later  in  the  afternoon 
who  might  have  both  a  job  and  a  room  for  her. 

"I  could  pack  a  few  boxes  for  you,"  I  said. 

"No,  that's  okay.     I'm  better  off  alone  when  I'm  having 
a  nervous  day."    I  said  I  understood  perfectly. 

She  walked  me  downstairs  and  gave  me  a  parting  kiss  that 
seemed  rather  perfunctory  considering  the  previous  night's 
sexual  excitement. 

Then  the  dumbest,  weirdest  thing  happened.     On  my  way 
home,  I  noticed  that  my  gas  tank  cap  had  been  stolen.     I  was- 
n't sure  when,  but  it  had  to  have  been  while  I  was  parked  on 
Euclid.     I  thought,  of  all  the  stupid  asshole  things  a  person 
can  do  —  steal  a  gas  cap  from  a  parked  car.    And  I  wasted 
two  hours  trying  to  find  a  replacement.     It  turned  out  that 
the  cap  for  my  car  was  discontinued,  and  I  had  to  find  a 
Chrysler  dealer  who  could  fix  me  up  with  something.     I  was  e- 
ventually  given  a  cap  off  an  old  Dodge  that  was  not  quite 
right  but  adequate.    The  dealer  recalled  that  someone  else 
with  a  '71  Plymouth  Duster  had  had  the  exact  same  problem.  I 
took  the  whole  episode  as  a  bad  omen. 

I  resumed  business  on  Bay  St.     The  weather  was  cold,  and 
business  was  mediocre.     I  was  in  a  bad  mood  most  of  the  time. 
I  didn't  think  Shirley  was  going  to  work  out,  and  I  missed 
Kerry,  who  no  longer  came  out  to  look  for  me  on  the  street. 

I  met  this  old  nut  who  said  he  needed  someone  to  write  a 
book  about  him.     "I  invented  the  atomic  bomb,"  he  said. 

"No  kidding,"  I  said. 

"I  own  the  patents." 

"Uh  huh.    What's  your  name?" 

"Dr.  G.  P.  Beale,  but  I'm  more  commonly  known  as  the  Duke 
of  Clarence."    The  guy  was  about  70,  white-haired,  thin,  and 
dressed  in  a  cheap  corduroy  suit  with  a  heavy  sweater  under- 
neath with  a  couple  of  holes  in  it.    He  wore  an  old  hat  that 
was  badly  in  need  of  cleaning. 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  you.  Dr.  Beale,"  I  replied 
politely. 

"That's  quite  all  right.     It's  not  fame  I'm  after,  just 
what  they  owe  me.     They  owe  me  a  lot  on  that  bomb.     And  then 
there's  all  the  oil  exploration." 

"What  oil  exploration?" 

"Practically  all  the  oil  exploration  in  North  America.  I 
financed  it,  and  I  have  papers  to  prove  it.    They  owe  me 
$138  billion." 

"And  you're  trying  to  collect  it." 

"Yep.    And  I  will  one  of  these  days,  too." 
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"And  then  you'll  be  able  to  buy  one  of  my  books." 
"I'll  buy  'em  all." 

We  wished  each  other  good  luck,  and  then  he  left. 

The  T.S.E.  security  guard  who  had  hassled  me  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  now  greeted  me  whenever  he  saw  me.    One  day  he 
confided  to  me,  "I  used  to  do  some  writing  myself  in  high 
school.     I  probably  don't  have  any  talent,  I  don't  know.  I 
didn't  stick  with  it,  that's  the  thing.     I  guess  you've  got 
to  stick  with  it  if  you  want  to  get  anywhere."    I  said  that 
was  true.     "And  I  guess  you  have  to  be  willing  to  lead  a  very 
different  sort  of  life.     I  wouldn't  have  lasted  too  long. 
I'm  too  used  to  my  middle-class  values.     I  like  the  pay 
cheque,  and  I  like  to  dress  up  for  business.     These  people 
down  here  aren't  so  bad.     If  you  look  like  one  of  them, 
that's  good  enough  for  them  to  accept  you.     It's  all  appear- 
ances down  here.     And  talking  the  same  language." 

"I  believe  the  word  is  conformity I  remarked  drily. 

"Yeah,  it's  conformity.     But  some  of  these  guys  would 
surprise  you,  believe  me." 

He  was  right,  up  to  a  point.    There  were  a  few  grey-suit 
types  who  had  an  intellectual  life.    There  were  a  few  closet 
bohemians  who  understood  perfectly  what  a  sewer  of  phoniness 
they  were  wading  in.    There  were  even  a  few  crusty  old  guys 
who  would  smile  at  me  regularly.     But  the  most  natural  people 
on  Bay  St.,  by  and  large,  were  the  couriers,  street  cleaners, 
and  building  maintenance  staff. 

A  few  days  after  my  overnight  date  with  Shirley,  she 
called  me  to  say  she  was  coming  over  to  my  place  for  a  short 
visit  since  she  had  a  ride  from  a  friend  who  would  drop  her 
off.    When  she  arrived,  we  sat  on  the  bed  and  talked.  The 
gist  of  it  was  that  she  had  decided  she  wasn't  the  right  type 
for  me.     She  didn't  want  a  relationship  and  she  didn't  want 
to  go  on  the  pill.     "Men  are  okay  as  friends,  but  I  can't 
have  sex  with  them.     They  have  penises  and  stuff." 

"Yeah,  for  sure,"  I  said. 

Later  she  felt  sexy,  and  we  necked,  but  nothing  more  than 
that.     She  said  I  was  a  good  sport  not  to  pressure  her.  I 
was  very  calm  and  didn't  feel  too  pissed  off.     After  all,  my 
personal  life  was  one  long,  bad  soap  opera.     If  I  could  cul- 
tivate the  right  attitude  of  cynicism,  I  might  find  it  amus- 
ing.    Shirley  left  with  a  promise  to  call  me  sometime.  Natu- 
rally, I  never  saw  or  heard  from  her  again.     In  life  there 
are  many  such  banal  episodes  aspiring  to  become  drama. 
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I  The  first  week  of  December  I  got  hassled  by  a  belligerent 

I    asshole  of  a  cop  who  said  a  couple  of  old  ladies  were  offended 
by  my  sign  "Abnormal  Bedtime  Stories."    His  name  was  P.C. 
Woods  (Badge  #7433)  of  52  Division.     He  was  ready  to  arrest 
me  right  on  the  spot.     This  probably  would  have  given  me  a 
I    windfall  of  publicity,  but  I  blew  it.     I  was  intimidated  and 
packed  up  and  left.    Afterwards,  I  realized  I'd  been  jerked 
around,  so  I  went  back  three  days  in  a  row,  hoping  for  a  con- 
frontation.    Instead,  nothing  happened.     Even  worse,  I  didn't 
sell  a  single  book  all  three  days. 

During  those  three  days  I  was  virtually  unspoken  to.  Bay 
St.  seemed  as  barren  as  the  moon.     I  fell  into  a  terrible  de- 
pression, eating  my  heart  out  every  moment,  wanting  to  lash 
out  at  these  cold,  stingy,  unappreciative  people,  hating  this 
city  to  its  very  foundations.    All  my  stories .all  my  chil- 
dren, . .      a  person  of  worth.  . .  to  be  treated  in  this  way . . . . 
Such  a  knot  of  rage  wound  itself  in  my  gut  that  I  thought  I 
would  either  commit  murder,  kill  myself,  or  go  insane;  for 
how  could  a  sane  man  subject  himself  to  such  treatment  and 
not  be  damaged  in  some  way? 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  I  packed  up  and  walked  slow- 
ly up  Bay  St.,  looking  at  the  tall  buildings,  thinking  how 
far  away  these  people  were  from  me.     They  knew  nothing  about 
me  or  my  books  and  would  never  know.     I  could  write  the  most 
wonderful  stories  ever  conceived,  and  they  would  still  be  no 
more  than  scraps  of  paper  blowing  in  the  wind.    How  could 
such  injustice  exist? 

And  then  it  hit  me:  there  weren^t  going  to  he  any  newspa- 
per reviews  ■ —  not  in  the  Globe  or  anywhere  else.    All  these 
months  IM  been  waiting  for  nothing.    What  I  would  have  con- 
sidered impossible  in  July  was  now  a  fact:  Lightning  Struck 
My  Dick^  a  legitimate  book  published  by  a  legitimate  publish- 
er, had  gone  unreviewed  by  every  newspaper  in  Canada.  So 
much  for  the  Establishment.     So  much  for  the  myth  that  once 
you  get  published  properly,  you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  ex- 
posure.   J'd  been  screwed. 

And  the  one  who  had  screwed  me  the  worst  was  none  other 
than  Jack  Kalina,  the  book  review  editor  of  The  Globe  and 
Mail.     I  thought,  if  anyone  in  this  whole  big,  dumb  country 
should  have  leapt  at  the  opportunity  to  review  my  book,  it 
was  the  book  editor  of  Canada's  most  literary  newspaper  —  an 
editor  who  knew  who  I  was . 

Jack  Kalina. ..  .\^hat  did  Jack  Kalina  know  of  the  private 
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heartache  of  authorship?    When  did  Jack  Kalina  ever  compose 
the  pages  of  his  own  book  and  spend  his  own  money  to  have  it 
printed?    When  did  Jack  Kalina  ever  stand  on  the  street  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  to  find  an  audience,  one  reader  at  a 
time?    How  long  could  Jack  Kalina  have  stood  it  —  the  apathy, 
the  abuse,  the  physical  discomfort?    What  sacrifice  of  pain 
or  show  of  commitment  did  Jack  Kalina  ever  make  to  Art?  Did 
he  have  to  live  as  I  lived?    Did  he  support  himself  on  as 
little  money  as  I  dldl .Jack  Kalina. .1  could  picture  him 
living  in  a  lovely  house.     I  could  picture  him  in  his  office, 
heated  or  air-conditioned  as  necessary,  with  a  pile  of  books 
on  his  desk,  each  one  representing  a  human  voice,  each  one  at 
his  mercy.    This  man  had  power  over  others!    He  could  propel 
a  writer  to  recognition  or  stifle  him  with  equal  ease.  And 
he  had  chosen  to  stifle  me. 

But  I  was  not  to  learn  the  whole  story  until  sometime 
later.    Had  I  known  it  then,  I  might  have  packed  up  my  type- 
writer forever  out  of  sheer  despair.    When  I  did  learn  the 
truth,  it  did  not  serve  to  kill  my  spirit  so  much  as  to  in- 
still in  me  a  thirst  for  revenge.     For  the  truth  was  that 
Jack  Kalina  had  -personally  and  specifically  prevented  a  re- 
viewer from  writing  a  review  of  my  book  that  would  have  been 
favorable.     Instead,  he  assigned  the  reviewer  another  book, 
despite  strenuous  objections. 

Leaving  Bay  St.  behind,  I  walked  over  to  Yonge  St.  and 
tried  selling  near  Queen,  but  with  no  luck.    The  entire  city 
seemed  to  have  had  its  brains  drilled  out,  sucked  out, 
knocked  out,  burned  out,  and  washed  out.    At  its  worst,  To- 
ronto is  the  ugliest  of  cities.    Every  face  you  see  looks  de- 
formed.    Every  building,  every  sign,  every  roar,  every  belch, 
every  odor,  every  crack  and  stain  on  the  sidewalk  makes  you 
.think  of  corrosion,  emptiness,  despair,  and  death.    One  trudg- 
es up  the  length  of  Yonge  St.  as  if  wading  through  a  creek 
full  of  industrial  waste,  on  which  float  the  carcasses  of  un- 
recognizable animals,  bloated  with  poison.    And  then  one  real- 
izes what  a  cruel  joke  this  civilization  is  and  how  ludicrous 
it  is  to  want  to  write  books. 

XXXVIII 

I  was  going  weeks  at  a  time  without  seeing  Stan,  so  I  was 
glad  to  find  him  still  selling  his  book  on  Yonge  St.    He  was 
having  good,  bad,  and  so-so  days  and  was  getting  used  to  the 
street.     I  gave  him  the  idea  of  standing  near  a  strip  club 
with  the  sign  "Continuous  Topless  Poetry,"  and  he  tried  it. 
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although  most  people  were  too  stupid  to  get  it. 

We  were  down  near  the  Colonial  Tavern  one  day,  about  50 
feet  apart,  figuring  that  our  combined  presence  would  get 
more  attention.    We  met  this  crazy  young  guy  who  had  a  child- 
ish innocence  and  spoke  very  earnestly,  although  nothing  he 
said  made  any  sense.     He  spoke  to  me  first.     "You  have  to 
find  out  what  something  really  means  before  you  can  know 
whether  it's  real  or  not  because  Satan  is  a  dragon  and  he 
misleads  people  with  false  messages,  but  you  can  get  past  his 
barrier  and  figure  things  out  by  paying  close  attention  to 
Batman  and  Robin  on  TV.     Batman  and  Robin  will  tell  you  how 
to  resist  Satan,  the  Dragon,  but  don't  change  the  channel  or 
you'll  lose  the  reality,  and  then  Satan  will  come  into  your 
mind.     It  also  works  with  cartoons,  like  the  Flintstones  and 
Huckleberry  Hound.    They'll  never  lie  to  you  because  they're 
the  antidote  to  Satan,  and  besides  they're  good  cartoons  with 
nice  stories  and  nice  people.    But  don't  let  anyone  fool  a- 
round  with  the  antenna  because  it  could  be  one  of  Satan's 
dragons  blocking  out  the  Flintstones  and  Huckleberry  Hound  so 
Satan  can  talk  to  you  directly  and  take  control  of  your  mind. 
It  all  goes  in  a  spiral  pattern.     If  it's  clockwise,  that's 
good  because  it's  against  Satan,  but  counter-clockwise  means 
Satan  has  taken  control  of  the  electric  waves  of  the  TV.  Sa- 
tan can  turn  good  waves  into  bad  ones,  but  you  can  stay  ahead 
of  him  by  following  the  code  words  in  Batman  and  Robin  and 
the  Flintstones  and  Huckleberry  Hound." 

I  said,  "Go  talk  to  my  friend,"  indicating  Stan.  "He's 
very  interested  in  such  things." 

"Okay!     Thanks!"    And  the  nut  went  over  and  wasted  Stan's 
time.     I  watched  them  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  as  the  nut 
repeated  his  insane  prattle,  and  I  had  to  keep  myself  from 
laughing . 

Stan,  however,  returned  the  favor  by  sending  the  nut  back 
to  me.     "Your  friend  said  he  was  from  Neptune!" 
"He  was  just  kidding." 

"Ohhhh...he  was  kidding,"  said  the  nut,  nodding  slowly 
and  looking  back  at  Stan.     Stan  was  looking  away  from  us,  but 
I  could  tell  he  was  laughing.     The  nut  became  more  serious 
and  went  on  at  some  length  about  never  doing  or  believing 
what  people  tell  you  because  they're  out  to  trick  you.  "If 
you  let  a  neighbor  into  your  house,  he'll  probably  hit  you  on 
the  head  one  of  these  days."     I  pretended  to  agree.     Then  I 
told  him  he  would  have  to  let  me  do  some  business,  and  I  gave 
him  a  peppermint  candy  and  said  good-bye. 

Another  nut  stopped  and  gave  Stan  a  hard  time  for  about 
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fifteen  minutes,  and  on  his  way  past  me,  he  said,  "You're 
trying  to  rip  off  the  public  like  that  other  guy,  aren't  you!" 

I  also  met  an  old  guy  who  said  he  felt  sorry  for  "the  kids 
who  are  in  trouble  in  court."    He'd  been  in  court  that  day  as 
a  witness.    He  handed  me  a  religious  tract,  and  I  took  it 
without  looking  at  it.     Then  he  asked  me  if  I  was  "advertis- 
ing" the  Commerce  Bank.     (I  was  in  front  of  a  vacant  Commerce 
Bank  building,  and  my  sign  read  "Hot,  Naked  Stories.")  I 
said  no,  I  was  selling  "esoteric  literature."    He  said,  "Oh, 
my  goodness,  a  nice  fellow  like  youl     Tsk!  Tsk!"  and  left. 

Stan  and  I  took  a  coffee  break  to  get  out  of  the  cold. 
He  said  he'd  been  in  a  vacant  doorway  the  day  before,  wearing 
the  sign  "Continuous  Topless  Poetry,"  and  some  guy  tried  to 
go  in  the  door,  which  was  locked.    When  Stan  informed  him 
that  the  place  was  vacant, the  man  replied,  "Then  where  is 
this  happening?" 

Neither  of  us  did  very  well  near  the  Colonial.    At  one 
point  a  CITY-TV  camera  crew  walked  by  us  and  didn't  even  no- 
tice us. 

I  had  another  brainstorm.     On  a  Sunday  in  mid-December, 
Edwards  Books  on  Queen  St.  was  having  an  "Autographing  of 
Autographings."    Twenty  Canadian  authors  were  to  be  on  hand 
at  various  times  during  the  afternoon  to  autograph  their 
books.     I  suggested  to  Stan  that  we  go  down  there  and  stand 
outside  the  store  with  our  own  books.    My  sign  would  read 
"Shabby  No-Name  Writer.     Buy  my  book."    Stan's  would  read 
"Shabby  No-Name  Poet.     Buy  my  book." 

It  was  without  a  doubt  the  coldest  day  I  ever  tried  to 
sell  on  the  street  —  easily  -15C,  with  a  pleasant  breeze.  I 
nearly  got  frostbite  in  my  toes.     Stan  and  I  held  out  for  a- 
bout  two  hours.    During  this  time  there  was  a  slow  but  steady 
traffic  of  customers  —  all  devoted  to  Canadian  literature  — 
who  went  in  and  out  of  the  store,  passing  right  in  front  of 
us  and  absolutely  ignoring    us!     Maybe  we'd  stumbled  upon  a 
new  form  of  camouflage:  standing  in  front  of  a  bookstore. 
Stan  was  lucky  enough  to  scrape  up  four  sales.     I  scraped  up 
three,  one  of  which  was  to  a  lady  whose  husband  had  illustrat- 
ed a  book  for  an  obscure  American  poet  who  worked  as  a  park- 
ing lot  attendant.    A  very  famous  CBC  radio  and  TV  talk  show 
host  walked  past  me  twice  and  ignored  me.     (This  same  gentle- 
man has  passed  me  on  the  street  dozens  of  times  over  the 
years  and  has  never  said  a  word  to  me.)    When  we  packed  up,  I 
apologized  to  Stan  for  dragging  him  out  on  such  a  cold  day 
for  so  few  sales,  but  he  was  happy  with  four. 
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I^m  stagnating.     I  can't  sleep  at  night,    I  can't  write. 
I  can't  even  enjoy  a  good  hook.    I've  become  stupefied. 
Selling  my  hooks  on  the  street  has  he  come  the  life  struggle 
in  miniature.    All  I  can  think  about  is  going  out  to  that 
lousy  freezing  street  to  sell  hooks ^  and  no  matter  how  bad  it 
is ^  I  really  can't  think  of  anything  else  to  do  with  my  life. 
I  have  no  creative  juice  left.    I  worry  about  mundane  things 
li'ke  where  to  stand  to  get  a  hit  of  afternoon  sun.  December 
can  he  such  a  pig  of  a  month.     Christmas  is  almost  always 
lonely.    Shirley  fizzled  out.    Kerry  fizzled  out.    Bikki  is  a 
had  memory.     I  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  this  winter. 
And  as  for  my  Libra  book^  getting  no  reviews  has  been  the 
worst  disappointment  of  my  career.     Ted  Elroy  is  disappointed^ 
too.    He  was  going  to  do  a  second  printing ^  but  now  he  's 
mainly  concerned  about  being  able  to  sell  out  what  he  's  got. 

Life  is  very  dull  here  in  the  basement  on  Haddington  Ave. 
The  oil  burner  goes  on  and  offy  the  fridge  goes  on  and  off^ 
and  the  things  that  were  broken  in  the  summer  are  still  brok- 
en.   The  place  is  too  warm^  and  the  air  is  too  dry.  Here 
sits  a  so-called  writer  on  his  bed^  with  a  mattress  spring 
sticking  him  in  the  ass.    How  many  years  will  I  spend  in  this 
basement y  watching  dust  settle  over  everything?    It  is  the 
Fate  of  the  Universe  to  break  dawn  slowly ^  and  perhaps  it  is 
the  Fate  of  my  life  to  break  down  slowly  as  well.    If  I  were 
younger^  I  might  be  able  to  say ^  "Sorry ^  it  was  all  a  mistake^ 
a  brief  distraction^  nothing  morel    I'll  get  that  job  and 
live  normally!"    But  it's  too  late  for  that.    I've  married 
this  bitch  Fate^  and  God  help  me. 

All  these  words  spilling  out  of  a  pen^  all  these  point- 
less ^  stupid  words.     The  one  compensation  of  failure  may  be 
that  no  one  will  have  any  reason  to  dig  up  these  joicrnals  and 
read  the  pathetic  state  of  my  life. 

On  one  shelf  I  have  all  the  books  of  Henry  Miller ^  which 
I  read  in  order  in  1976.  I  think  I'll  read  them  all  over  a- 
gain^  beginning  on  Booking  Day^  his  birthday. 

XL 

On  a  cold  day  at  Yonge  and  Wellesley  I  got  into  a  conver- 
sation with  a  gentleman  who  had  bought  all  of  my  books  and 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  to  chat  whenever  he  saw  me. 
He  always  wanted  to  know  how  things  were  going,  what  I  was 
working  on,  and  so  on,  and  we  had  had  some  interesting  dis- 
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cuss ions  about  books,  art,  music,  and  our  personal  experienc- 
es . 

On  this  occasion  I  was  in  a  desolate  mood,  and  when  he 
stopped  to  ask  how  things  were  going,  I  spewed  out  all  my 
discontents  in  great  detail  —  my  miserable  personal  life,  my 
horrible  apartment,  my  lack  of  money,  the  hopelessness  of  my 
literary  career,  the  blockheaded  attitudes  of  the  public,  how 
awful  and  squalid  life  in  Toronto  was,  and  the  various  ways  a 
person  might  commit  suicide  without  too  much  pain. 

I  expected  him  to  laugh  good-naturedly  or  otherwise  in- 
dulge me  and  give  me  a  lot  of  sympathy.     Instead,  he  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  frowning  as  if  he  didn't  like  the 
taste,  and  scratched  his  chin  thoughtfully  while  looking  down. 
He  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  looked  me  in  the  eye, 
stepping  a  few  inches  closer  as  if  to  add  emphasis  to  what  he 
was  about  to  say.     "Let  me  say  something  to  you,  young  Mr. 
Kilodney  who  wishes  to  be  a  writer,  and  heed  what  I  say  be- 
cause I'm  a  lot  older  than  you  and  have  knocked  around  in 
this  world  a  lot  more  than  most  men  and  have  experienced  many 
things,  some  of  which  I  rarely  talk  about  and  which  you  could 
never  imagine.    Bitterness  and  cynicism  are  so  common  that 
they  have  no  value  for  personal  redemption,  and  suffering  in 
and  of  itself  is  not  ennobling.     Suffering  by  itself  does  not 
create  an  artist.     One  must  comprehend  misery,  yes,  but  one 
must  rise  above  it,  by  which  I  mean  that  you  must  have  a 
sense  of  gratitude  as  well.     The  path  of  Art  is  a  spiritual 
path,  and  you  must  therefore  understand  that  your  struggle  is 
a  spiritual  struggle.     I  don't  believe  you  quite  understand 
that  yet.    You  go  on  about  things  that  are  really  quite  mun- 
dane.   What  is  fundamental  and  relevant  is  the  fact  that  you 
exist  and  have  consciousness  and  that  you  have  a  gift  that 
yery  few  people  have.     Be  grateful  that  you  have  any  books  at 
all.    Be  grateful  that  you're  not  crippled  and  that  you  can 
come  out  here  and  do  what  you're  doing  as  long  as  you  want 
to.    Be  grateful  that  you  live  in  a  country  that  is  at  least 
reasonably  free.     Don't  expect  me  to  feel  too  terribly  sorry 
for  you,  because  you've  no  idea  what  things  there  are  in  this 
world.     You  claim  to  admire  Henry  Miller.    But  Henry  Miller 
rose  above  all  his  miseries.     He  was  perpetually  grateful. 
He  accepted  all  experience  as  ultimately  instructive.  That's 
why  his  books  have  such  redemptive  value."    He  tapped  his 
pipe  hard  on  the  wall  beside  me,  knocking  out  the  ashes.  "I 
won't  kick  you  in  the  ass,  because  I  like  you,  despite  your, 
shall  we  say,  unwholesome  personality  traits.    You  have  fair 
prospects  in  your  profession,  but  you'll  never  really  be 
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great  until  you've  evolved  spiritually  a  lot  more  than  where 
you  are  now,  and  that  means  having  all  the  shit  knocked  out 
of  your  head  so  the  light  can  shine  in."    After  looking  so 
stern,  he  finally  gave  me  a  little  smile.     "I  hope  you  don't 
mind  my  talking  to  you  in  this  way." 
"No,"  I  said  meekly. 

"Good.     See  you  around."    And  he  left. 

I  had  never  received  such  a  tongue- lashing  in  my  entire 
life,  and  I  felt  terribly  stung.    My  concentration  was  shat- 
tered, and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  and  sit  down  some- 
where.    So  I  packed  up  and  went  to  the  donut  shop  across  the 
street  and  had  a  coffee  and  a  donut.    And  as  I  sat  there,  I 
realized  that  what  hurt  so  much  was  that  everything  this  fel- 
low had  said  was  true.     I  knew  it  instinctively.     And  for  a 
moment  I  felt  like  going  home  and  destroying  everything  I  had 
ever  written  and  exiling  myself  to  the  remotest  place  I  could 
think  of,  severing  all  ties,  no  forwarding  address,  etc.  But 
this  was  just  my  wounded  vanity  reacting.     And  I  sat  there  in 
the  donut  shop  some  more,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  that 
this  was  meant  to  happen,  that  Fate  had  sent  this  person  a- 
long  to  say  these  things  to  me,  and  would  this  have  happened 
if  there  was  no  hope  for  me?    And  I  thought  back  to  my  terri- 
ble year  in  Houston  and  reminded  myself  of  all  that  I  had 
gone  through  in  the  twelve  years  since  then  and  how  all  these 
things  could  not  have  happened  for  no  reason.     I  sat  lost  in 
these  thoughts  for  a  long  while,  and  when  I  looked  out  at  my 
selling  spot  across  the  street,  I  saw  that  it  had  lost  the 
sun  and  would  be  colder  now.    But  I  returned  to  it  anyway  be- 
cause in  the  long  run  it  didn't  matter. 

XLI 

I  received  a  Christmas  card  from  Dolly,  and  it  gave  me 
some  hope  that  I  might  start  seeing  her  again.     I  wrote  back 
to  invite  her  up  to  my  place  sometime,  whenever  she  wanted. 

During  the  Christmas  season  business  picked  up  a  bit, 
probably  because  I  stayed  away  from  the  downtown  strip  and 
worked  the  "cleaner"  locations. 

I  bumped  into  Carmine  Galante  again,  and  he  was  in  an  en- 
thusiastic mood.     "I've  just  made  the  biggest  gold  deal  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere!"  he  said.    He  was  vague  about  the  de- 
tails, but  he  mentioned  two  companies  called  Mega-Gold  and 
Gold  Blitz,  operating  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  and 
"three  million  shares  at  $10  apiece."    I  couldn't  tell  whe- 
ther he  had  perpetrated  a  scam  or  fallen  for  one,  but  I  pre- 
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tended  to  be  inpressed.     He  was  in  such  a  good  mood  that  he 
bought  one  of  my  books  for  $2. 

Later  I  met  an  actress  who  said  she  was  in  a  movie  called 
Fingers  and  was  also  an  ex-sister-in-law  of  Frank  Sinatra. 
She  took  me  to  Hernando's  for  a  drink  and  gave  me  a  tiny  star- 
fish she  had  brought  back  from  Indonesia.     She  also  bought 
one  of  my  books.    When  we  left,  she  hailed  a  cab  and  then 
asked  suddenly  if  I  wanted  to  come  home  with  her,  but  I  said 
no  without  thinking  because  it  took  me  by  surprise. 

The  next  morning  when  my  mail  was  slipped  under  my  door, 
I  found  a  letter  from  The  Church  of  Gospel  Ministry,  the  mail- 
order church  I  had  joined  just  so  I  could  write  my  Rustler 
column  under  the  by-line  "Rev.  Crad  Kilodney."    The  letter 
was  from  the  president  of  the  church,  revoking  my  credentials. 
It  read  in  part:  *^e  have  received  complaints  recently  from 
several  of  our  ministers  regarding  your  literary  work  for 
Rustler  Magazine  and  your  Advise  and  Consent  column.      In  a 
recent  issue  I  had  mentioned  in  my  column  that  I  was  ordained 
in  this  particular  church,  and  evidently  this  got  back  to 
them.    But  what  were  the  complaining  ministers  doing  reading 
Rustler  in  the  first  place  if  it  was  such  an  offensive  maga- 
zine?    I  thought  the  whole  thing  was  very  funny. 

I  called  Monty  Weinberg  at  Rustler  and  learned  that  he 
had  also  received  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  church. 
That  letter  was  even  funnier.     It  read  in  part:  ^^e  are  a 
Christian  Missionary  Church  trying  to  take  care  of  over  60 
children  in  our  orphanage  and  this  kind  of  thing  certainly 
brings  much  heartache  to  us  and  to  the  children. "    I  had  a 
mental  image  of  this  church  president  holding  up  a  copy  of 
Rustler  before  a  room  full  of  orphans  as  they  sat  on  the 
floor  crying.    Monty  and  everyone  else  in  the  office  thought 
the  letter  was  hilarious.     I  promptly  wrote  away  to  another 
mail-order  church  and  had  myself  ordained  for  $5. 

Between  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  business  was  mediocre, 
but  I  could  see  that  the  month's  total  would  be  somewhere  a- 
round  $350,  which  was  the  best  yet. 

I  didn't  relish  the  idea  of  staying  out  all  winter,  but 
as  I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I  decided  to  continue. 

Immediately  after  the  New  Year,  the  street  reverted  to 
extreme  apathy.     This  is  typical  for  Toronto.    The  holiday 
spirit  is  completely  forgotten,  and  Torontonians  walk  around 
looking  like  inmates  in  a  concentration  camp.     The  weather 
turned  quite  cold,  and  I  could  only  hold  out  by  doing  short 
stints  with  coffee  breaks  in  between.     It  proved  to  be  an  un- 
pleasant winter.     Day  after  day,  all  I  got  was  stupid,  vacant 
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looks. 

One  day  I  showed  up  at  one  of  my  preferred  spots  to  find 
a  big  turd  on  the  sidewalk.     In  the  doorway  next  to  where  I 
normally  stood,  there  was  a  disgusting  wino  panhandling.  I 
wanted  to  kick  his  face.     I  went  over  to  Bay  and  Bloor  and 
wanted  to  kick  everyone's  face  there,  too.    These  aren^t  hu- 
man beings^  I  thought.    These  are  creatures  brought  back  from 
the  dead  and  g-lven  mob-ltity  but  no  other  brain  function.  The 
guy  in  the  fur  coat  was  there  again,  walking  back  and  forth 
idly.     I  wanted  to  knock  him  to  the  ground.     There  was  another 
guy  in  a  fur  coat  who  had  such  a  stupid  expression  that  I 
wondered  how  such  an  idiot  could  be  so  rich.     This  guy  used 
to  walk  by  me  all  the  time  and  never  even  look  at  me.  Some- 
times he  had  a  little  white  poodle,  and  he  usually  had  a 
shopping  bag  from  some  expensive  store  on  Bloor  St.  or  York- 
ville.    The  women  were  disgusting,  especially  the  older  ones 
with  a  lot  of  make-up.     I  wanted  to  grab  this  one  scraggy 
bitch  by  her  wrinkled  throat  and  scream  at  her,  "DO  YOU  DO 
ANYTHING  ELSE  IN  LIFE  BESIDES  SPEND  YOUR  HUSBAND'S  MONEY?" 

One  day  this  little  Jewish  princess  asked  me  to  hold  her 
dog  while  she  went  into  Capezio.     I  said,  "I  can't  hold  your 
dog,  I've  got  business  to  do!"    And  she  looked  at  me  like  I 
was  crazy. 

The  next  day  I  went  down  to  Dundas  St.  and  set  up  near 
the  fake  cowboy  who  plays  the  harmonica.     I  thought  it  would 
be  fitting  to  be  on  the  same  block  with  him.     I'd  just  sold  a 
book  when  I  got  crapped  on  by  a  pigeon.     I  didn't  mind  for  my- 
self so  much  as  for  my  books. 

I  moved  up  near  Gould  St .    There  was  this  weird  guy  with 
an  unkempt  beard  and  a  filthy  sweater  inscribed  with  the 
words  "Kill  As  You  Go  Gambit."    He  also  wore  mittens  that 
didn't  match.     He  stopped  to  speak  to  me,  and  he  had  a  Russian 
accent.    He  said  I  was  young  and  strong  and  would  be  rich 
someday.    He  also  said  I  was  a  great  man  because  I'd  written 
a  book.     I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  I  just  let  him  talk 
himself  out  until  he  left. 

After  him  I  bumped  into  this  guy  Sam  Saddler,  who  used  to 
hang  around  with  a  certain  artsy  crowd  on  Queen  St.  He  was  a 
wanna-be  who  couldn't  cut  it  as  a  writer,  and  he  was  now  sup- 
porting himself  as  a  shoplifter  of  books.  "I  just  ripped 
these  off  from  Coles.  I  got  a  couple  of  Dostoevskys  here, 
and  a  Burroughs,  and  a  Gogol,  and  a  Baudelaire.  You  want  the 
Baudelaire?    You  can  have  it  for  nothing." 

"No,  thanks.     I'm  too  square  to  accept  something  stolen." 

"You  think  these  stores  care?    Fuck,  they  make  plenty  of 
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money. " 

"I  don't  think  it's  very  nice  to  steal,"  I  said.    And  you 

really  look  like  shit.    Why  don't  you  shave  and  clean  your- 
self up? 

"I  thought  you  were  a  freaky  guy  with  the  kind  of  stuff 
you  write,"  he  said, 

"Yeah,  Sam,  I'm  a  real  freaky  guy,  but  even  I  draw  the 
line  somewhere."    He  smiled  cynically  and  said  okay  and  left. 

I  went  into  Burger  King  for  a  break  and  watched  this 
grubby  guy  nursing  a  coffee  and  a  hand-rolled  cigarette.  He 
was  mumbling  to  himself  and  staring  into  space.    His  voice 
was  monotonous,  and  he  was  saying  something  about  his  chil- 
dren being  grown  up  and  not  needing  him  any  more, 

I  had  a  very  cold  Saturday  at  Bay  and  Bloor,  selling  only 
three  books  all  day  as  I  was  passed  by  thousands  of  well- 
dressed  creeps.     Two  ladies  asked  how  business  was,  and  when 
I  said,  "Terrible,"  they  went  away  laughing.     Plenty  of  peo- 
ple gawked  at  me  —  the  Zoo  Syndrome,  I  call  it.    Happy  peo- 
ple on  Bloor  St.     Give  them  some  chic  stores  to  shop  in,  a 
trendy  little  cafe  to  eat  green  noodles,  and  a  funny  freak  to 
look  at,  and  their  life  is  complete.    The  most  stimulating 
encounter  I  had  was  with  a  wino  who  stopped  to  look  at  Gain- 
fully- Employed  In  Limbo.     He  said,  "That's  a  pretty  good 
book.     I'm  in  limbo  because  I 'm  a  drunk,  and  I'm  not  ashamed 
to  admit  it.     I  like  to  come  up  here  to  mingle  with  the  re- 
spectable people,  though.     I  can  get  smiall  change  out  of  them. 
I  got  $2.80,  and  that's  enough  for  a  cheap  bottle  of  wine. 
That's  where  I'm  going.     I'd  rather  buy  the  wine  than  your 
book  because  the  wine  will  make  me  feel  good.    No  offense." 
I  said  I  wasn't  offended  at  all.     In  fact,  I  agreed  that  he 
should  buy  the  wine.     I  liked  this  guy  because  at  least  he 
was  honest.     I  liked  him  more  than  all  these  rich  bastards 
who  were  walking  by  me  —  "respectable"  in  the  worst  sense. 
The  only  difference  between  these  people  and  slugs  was  that  a 
slug's  trail  of  slime  was  visible.    Underneath  their  clothes 
they  were  rotten.     They  were  rancid  cheese.     They  were  the 
dirt  between  a  derelict's  toes.    They  were  fur  balls  in  the 
stomach  of  a  sick  cat.    Whenever  I  picked  up  a  newspaper,  I 
looked  for  stories  about  disasters  or  murders  because  I  liked 
to  think  that  it  was  useless  people  like  these  Bloor  St. 
snobs  who  were  getting  killed.     In  fact,  I  would 've  liked  to 
get  all  the  psychopaths  in  the  country  together,  give  them 
machine  guns,  and  send  them  out  on  Bloor  St.  with  instruc- 
tions to  blast  every  rich,  smug  face  they  saw.    That  would  be 
psychopathy  in  the  service  of  eugenics! 
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The  following  week,  a  lot  of  bad  shit  down  near  Dundas 
St.     I*ni  in  Burger  King,  and  these  three  teenage  punks,  ei- 
ther Filipinos  or  Hispanics,  are  insulting  a  bus  girl.  The 
biggest  one  of  the  three  is  mouthing  off  like  some  big  stud: 
"Hey,  baby,  howM  you  like  to  suck  my  cock!     I  bet  you  got  a 
hot  pussy!     You  wanna  eat  some  hot  cock?"    And  all  these 
grown-up  dummies  in  the  restaurant  are  just  sitting  there 
pretending  not  to  see  or  hear  anything!     They  might 've  had 
daughters  the  same  age  as  this  bus  girl!    Meantime,  she's  ig- 
noring the  punks  and  cleaning  her  tables.     So  like  a  fool,  I 
get  up  and  tell  the  dago  with  the  big  mouth  to  get  out. 
Right  away  he  starts  shouting  at  me:   "Hey,  why  you  pickin*  a 
fight  with  me,  man!    Why  you  has si in*  me,  you  asshole!"  I 
went  straight  to  the  manager  and  told  him  to  call  the  cops. 
The  three  punks  left,  the  cops  never  showed  up,  and  the  girl 
never  thanked  me  for  sticking  up  for  her. 

The  next  day  I*m  sitting  in  McDonald's  this  time,  having 
a  break  with  one  of  my  customers,  and  I'm  telling  him  what 
happened  in  Burger  King  the  previous  day  and  how  everyone  in 
the  restaurant  sat  there  and  wouldn't  get  involved.    And  at 
that  exact  moment  a  fight  breaks  out  between  three  teenage 
guys,  and  just  like  the  day  before,  no  one  sees  or  hears  any- 
thing!    I  go  up  to  the  manager  and  tell  him  to  call  the  cops 
and  get  rid  of  these  guys.     I  tell  him  twice,  this  young 
Chink  with  glasses,  and  he  just  stands  there  like  he  hasn't 
got  a  clue.     Okay,  fuck  this.    My  customer  and  I  pull  these 
guys  outside  —  at  least  get  them  out  of  the  store,  right?  — 
and  they  continue  to  fight  on  the  sidewalk.     I'm  looking  for 
a  police  car  or  a  uniform,  but  as  the  saying  goes,  they're 
never  around  when  you  need  them.    After  a  while,  one  of  the 
teenagers  walks  away,  and  the  other  two  go  after  him. 

So  I'm  back  on  the  street  with  my  books.    This  stoned 
young  guy  staggers  up,  holding  something  inside  his  grubby 
coat.     "Hey... you  know  what  I'm  gonna  do?" 

"No,  what?" 

"I'm  gonna  fry  my  brains  with  nitrous  oxide."    He  shows 
me  what  he's  carrying  —  a  small  unmarked  can,  something  like 
a  spray  can.     "You  want  some?     It's  good!" 

"No,  thanks.     I  don't  do  drugs." 

"Okay... I  got  it  all  to  myself  then.  Bye." 

The  next  day  I'm  at  Yonge  and  Gould.    A  totally  shit- 
brained  crowd.     Some  greasy,  long-haired  teens  go    by,  and 
one  of  them  says  to  his  friends,  "Look!     There's  a  dummy!" 

The  choice:  slobs  on  Yonge  or  snobs  on  Bloor.  *****to- 
RONTO:  WORLD-CLASS  BINARY  CITY***** 
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On  Saturday  I  went  back  to  Bay  and  Bloor  and  had  a  very 
dull  day.     I  bumped  into  the  guy  with  the  nitrous  oxide  again. 
I  was  surprised  that  he  remembered  me.    He  said  he  couldn't 
buy  my  book  because  he'd  quit  his  job  and  given  away  his  last 
pay  cheque.    He  thought  it  was  his  duty  as  a  devout  Christian. 
Now  he  was  complaining  because  he  couldn't  bum  enough  money 
to  buy  any  wine.     His  parting  remark  was  that  he  was  against 
women's  lib  because  it  was  making  women  too  aggressive. 

Monty  Weinberg  and  his  wife  came  along,  and  they  took  me 
to  the  Danish  Food  Centre  for  a  sandwich.    Afterwards,  I 
thought  I'd  impress  them  by  taking  them  into  the  Classics 
bookstore  in  the  Colonnade  and  pointing  out  my  Libra  Editions 
book  to  them.    But  when  we  went  into  the  store,  I  couldn't 
find  it.     I  asked  the  clerk  if  they  still  had  Lightning 
Struck  My  Dick^  but  I  didn't  say  I  was  the  author.     She  said 
all  the  copies  had  been  sent  back  because  they  hadn't  sold  a 
single  one. 

I  came  down  with  a  bad  cold  and  couldn't  go  out  to  sell 
for  a  couple  of  days.     In  the  mail  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
Canada  Council  rejecting  my  request  for  a  grant.    Stupid  me: 
I  told  them  I  needed  money  to  help  me  through  the  winter  un- 
til I  could  publish  another  book.    They  said  such  a  request 
didn't  fit  their  criteria.     I  made  a  note  of  the  name  on  the 
letter  and  used  it  later  on  one  of  my  fake  letters  in  Rustler. 
The  letter  was  calculated  to  cause  great  embarrassment  to  the 
lady  involved,  and  it  did.    But  the  weirdest  consequence  of 
it  —  and  this  piece  of  intelligence  came  to  me  quite  by 
chance  —  was  that  this  lady  concluded  that  the  letter  must 
have  been  sent  to  Rustler  by  her  arch-enemy,  Mr.  So-and-so,  a 
very  famous  Toronto  literary  figure,  and  she  made  this  "fact" 
known  to  her  circle  of  friends.     To  this  day,  Mr.  So-and-so 
has  no  idea  that  he  has  been  blamed  for  the  letter  I  concoct- 
ed. 

XLII 

In  February,  I  picked  up  the  Globe  and  saw  that  Margaret 
Atkins  would  be  autographing  her  latest  book  at  the  L.  Book- 
store.    I  had  a  brainstorm  and  called  up  Stan.     "Atkins  is 
doing  a  book  signing  at  the  L.  on  Saturday.    Why  don't  we 
show  up  before  she  gets  there  and  stand  outside  the  store 
with  our  own  books  and  wear  really  offensive  signs!"  Stan 
thought  that  would  be  funny,  and  he  hoped  Atkins  would  be  up- 
set enough  to  make  a  scene.     I  had  nothing  against  her,  but 
Stan  assumed  she  must  be  a  snob  and  a  creep  because  she  was 
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so  big  and  famous.     I  decided  to  wear  the  sign  "Putrid  Scum — 
$2."    Stan  would  advertise  his  book  as  "Worthless  Garbage — 
$2." 

We  showed  up  at  the  L.  Bookstore  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  Atkins  arrived,  unpacked  our  cases,  and  put  on  our 
signs  and  held  our  books.     This  was  really  a  conceptual  joke, 
as  the  L.  Bookstore  was  an  all-Canadian  bookstore  and  a  sym- 
bol of  Canadian  literary  culture  and  gentility,  and  there  we 
were  selling  putrid  scum  and  worthless  garbage.    We  saw  At- 
kins get  out  of  a  cab  across  the  street,  and  I  wondered  what 
her  reaction  would  be.     She  gave  us  a  bit  of  a  queer  look  at 
first,  but  then,  to  my  surprise,  she  came  right  up  to  us,  in- 
troduced herself,  and  shook  hands  with  us.     I  said,  "It*s  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  meet  you." 

"I*ve  heard  of  you  guys,"  she  said.     "Okay,  I'll  buy  your 
books."    She  chatted  with  us  briefly  and  then  wished  us  good 
luck  and  went  inside. 

Stan  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  shaking  our  heads  in  a- 
mazement.     "She's  a  good  sport,"  I  said. 

"Yup,"  Stan  agreed.     "I  sure  didn't  expect  that." 

Another  thing  we  didn't  expect  —  although  perhaps  we 
should  have  after  our  experience  on  Queen  St.  —  was  that  we 
could  stand  right  in  front  of  the  window  of  the  L.  Bookstore 
and  be  virtually  invisible  despite  such  provocative  signs  as 
"Putrid  Scum"  and  "Worthless  Garbage."    Again  and  again, 
browsers  looked  to  our  left,  to  our  right,  and  in  between  us 
at  the  books  in  the  window,  hut  not  at  us!    We  did  scrape  up 
a  few  sales,  but  the  simple  fact  was  that  any  book  in  the 
window  was  more  real  than  a  book  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown 
author  standing  right  there.    We  could 've  been  selling  "Pu- 
trid Scum,"  "Worthless  Garbage,"  or  "The  Secret  of  Eternal 
Life."    It  was  all  the  same  to  the  public  —  meaningless 
clutter.    We  were  blocking  their  view  of  the  window,  that  was 
all.     In  a  way  it  was  funny,  but  on  another  level  it  hurt  me 
to  think  we  might  always  be  on  the  outside  like  that. 

XLIII 

I  got  off  the  street  by  the  beginning  of  March,  not  to 
return  until  mid -June.     I  was  almost  out  of  books,  and  I 
needed  a  break  from  looking  at  the  walking  dead. 

During  the  last  few  days,  I  was  at  Yonge  and  Charles  with 
Stan,  and  we  had  our  first  run-in  with  a  psychotic  jewelry 
vendor  who  was  to  give  us  trouble  for  years.     This  fat,  ugly 
pig  alternately  screamed  at  us  to  leave  or  prayed  out  loud 
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for  Jesus  to  protect  her  from  the  demons.     The  demons  were 
invisible,  you  understand,  but  they  always  came  along  with  us 
when  we  sold  our  pornographic  books.    This  woman  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  paranoid  schizophrenia  I  had 
ever  encountered  or  would  ever  encounter,  but  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  who  came  into  contact  with  her,  of  course, 
she  was  just  another  jewelry  vendor. 

You  can  walk  from  Bloor  down  to  Front  and  think  you've 
seen  Yonge  St.,  but  the  power  of  observation  is  something 
that  has  to  be  cultivated,  and  you  don't  cultivate  it  coinci- 
dentally  while  going  from  Point  A  to  Point  B.    You  cultivate 
it  by  staying  in  one  place.     It's  mainly  the  vendors,  the 
bums,  the  idlers,  and  those  looking  out  of  windows  all  day 
who  could  tell  you  about  the  street.     Journalists  can't  tell 
you  about  it.     They  can  tell  you  about  "events"  or  "news," 
but  not  about  real  human  character  and  behavior.     Even  on  the 
rare  occasion  when  one  of  them  would  talk  to  me  on  the  street 
and  sincerely  try  to  understand  the  quality  of  my  experience, 
there  would  always  be  an  unbridgeable  gap;  and  the  mere  visi- 
bility of  a  marked  vehicle,  camera,  tape  recorder,  or  even  a 
note  pad  would  invariably  muddy  the  waters  that  the  journal- 
ist sought  to  peer  into,  because  people  on  the  street  don't 
act  the  same  when  they  see  them.     The  journalist  instinctive- 
ly seeks  to  package  reality  by  forcing  it  into  a  familiar 
container;  the  writer  accepts  what's  out  there  in  its  raw 
form,  even  if  it's  chaotic  and  incomprehensible.    As  a  writ- 
er, I'm  not  interested  in  "events"  or  "news"  except  as  enter- 
tainment or  as  a  cathartic.     The  real  story  of  mankind  is  the 
infinity  of  flesh -and -blood  experience  that  is  largely  left 
unwritten. 

I  was  now  between  books  (in  the  same  sense  that  one  is 
between  jobs)  and  should  have  begun  work  on  a  new  one,  but  I 
felt  lethargic  and  depressed.     I  had  believed  for  so  long 
that  some  great  event  would  change  my  life  radically,  and  in- 
stead it  was  just  a  continual  grind.     I  didn't  want  it  to  go 
on  this  way,  year  after  year,  selling  a  succession  of  books 
that  would  make  no  difference  to  the  world  at  large. 

Staying  at  home,  I  had  little  to  think  about  except  how 
lonely  I  was.     Then  I  got  a  call  from  Dolly,  and  the  sound  of 
her  sugary  voice  made  me  think  of  her  naked  body  on  my  bed  on 
Nina  St.  in  '75  —  a  few  good  moments  in  a  brief,  bad  rela- 
tionship.    "Just  oallin^  to  see  how  ya  are^  "  she  said. 

"Come  up  and  see  me.     I'm  lonely,  and  I  want  to  lick  your 
body  all  over." 

"Yeah?"    She  laughed  and  then  covered  the  mouthpiece  and 
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made  a  muffled  remark  to  her  mother  in  the  background.  ^^axj- 
he  ya  won't  even  recognize  me.    I  ain't  pretty  like  I  useta 
he.  " 

"Yeah,  I'll  bet.    You  just  pack  a  toothbrush  and  a  night- 
ie and  we'll  have  a  nice  romantic  evening.    How  about  tomor- 
row night?" 

''Tomorrow  night?..."    (I  could  hear  her  move  her  Life- 
Saver  from  one  side  of  her  mouth  to  the  other.)  "Yeah^ 
that 'd  be  nioe.    Just  gimme  directions." 

After  we  hung  up,  I  couldn't  stop  thinking  about  her,  a- 
bout  how  I  was  going  to  have  her  in  bed  with  me  again  after 
more  than  f  ive  years . 

The  following  day,  a  furious  late-winter  storm  hit  the 
city  —  practically  a  blizzard.     I  was  afraid  Dolly  would  beg 
off.     I  called  her,  and  she  said  she  was  still  coming,  but 
she  wasn't  sure  she'd  gotten  my  directions  right.     She  had  a 
mental  block  about  traveling,  even  within  the  city.     I  had  to 
explain  the  directions  to  her  ten  times  over.     She  was  to 
take  the  Queen  car  to  the  Yonge  subway  and  go  north  to  York 
Mills.     Then  she  was  to  call  me  before  getting  on  the  96  bus 
so  that  I  could  walk  out  to  Avenue  Road  and  meet  her  when  she 
got  off  the  bus.    What  could  be  simpler?    But  this  was  terri- 
bly complicated  for  her.     I  became  impatient  over  the  phone, 
and  she  said,  "Don't  get  mad.     I'm  just  afraid  to  make  a  mis- 
take 'cause  I  never  go  up  around  there."    I  apologized  and 
said  it  was  all  very  simple,  but  she  should  get  going  early 
because  of  the  weather.     Dolly  had  as  little  concept  of  time 
as  she  did  of  direction.     She  was  naturally  slow  about  every- 
thing, as  if  she  lived  in  a  different  dimension  of  time  alto- 
gether.    I  suppose  I  could  have  driven  down  to  fetch  her,  but 
it  would 've  taken  ages  with  the  roads  so  bad. 

As  the  evening  came  on,  I  was  in  a  state  of  intense  anti- 
cipation.    I  kept  watching  the  clock,  looking  out  the  window 
at  the  snow,  looking  at  my  bed,  imagining,  remembering,  think 
ing  too  much. .. .So  many  disappointments.     I  was  owed  some- 
thing by  the  Fates.     I  was  owed  a  night  of  good  sex.     I  re- 
membered how  the  first  time  I  got  Dolly's  pants  off  and  went 
down  on  her,  she  came  in  about  ten  seconds.     I  was  only  the 
third  man  who  had  ever  touched  her  sexually.     She  was  in  love 
with  me  in  those  days  —  the  kind  of  clinging,  sentimental, 
vulnerable  love  people  don't  believe  in  any  more.    And  when  I 
went  out  on  a  date  with  another  woman  and  told  her,  she  was 
shattered . 

I  lay  on  the  bed  watching  the  second  hand  go  around, 
watching  the  minute  hand  go  from  number  to  number,    '^ill  the 
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phone  ring  by  ten  after?    Will  the  phone  ring  by  quarter  af- 
ter?   Will  the  phone  ring  by  tu)enty  after?,,. 1  cursed  the 
snowstorm  for  happening  tonight  of  all  nights. 

Around  8:00  the  phone  rang.    Dolly  had  finally  reached 
York  Mills  Station,  a  feat  comparable  to  Scott  reaching  the 
South  Pole.     I  said  to  her,  "Take  any  96  bus  and  get  off  at 
Avenue  Road,  and  then  cross  twice,  like  kitty-corner,  and 
I'll  be  there." 

I  put  on  my  coat  and  went  out  in  the  storm.     It  wasn't 
piling  up  so  much  as  blowing  around,  but  it  was  damned  unplea- 
sant.    I  walked  the  few  blocks  to  the  corner  and  watched  for 
the  bus.    When  it  arrived,  I  looked  for  a  familiar  figure 
getting  off.     I  didn't  recognize  Dolly  at  first  because  of 
her  scarf  and  the  way  she  bent  her  head  to  watch  her  step. 
Dolly  had  only  one  good  eye  and  was  very  careful  about  walk- 
ing.    I  watched  the  slow-moving  figure  cross  the  two  wide 
streets,  and  when  she  approached  me,  the  first  thing  I  no- 
ticed was  that  she  had  aged.     She  was  the  same  age  as  me,  and 
years  before  she  had  looked  just  her  age,  no  more;  but  now 
she  looked  a  lot  older  than  me. 

"Hi,"  she  said,  walking  uncertainly,  one  hand  on  her 
scarf  and  the  other  clutching  her  purse  and  a  shopping  bag. 

I  gave  her  a  kiss  and  made  a  joke  about  sending  a  Saint 
Bernard  out  after  her.     I  put  my  arm  around  her  and  guided 
her  along  the  slippery  sidewalk. 

When  we  finally  got  to  my  place,  my  heart  was  pounding 
with  excitement  as  I  fumbled  with  the  key,  got  the  door  open, 
and  guided  her  down  the  basement  steps.     I  wanted  her  so  bad- 
ly.    I  couldn't  remember  wanting  a  woman  so  badly  before. 
And  she  was  a  familiar  partner.     I  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
the  sex  not  working. 

I  steered  her  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  brightly  lit, 
and  then  got  a  better  look  at  her.     She  had  definitely  aged 
—  more  than  I  would  have  thought  possible  in  five  years.  I 
knew  she'd  had  health  problems,  but  I  didn't  expect  to  see  it 
in  her  face.    Her  skin  was  dry,  and  there  were  lines  around 
her  mouth  and  eyes.     Her  hairline  had  receded,  and  her  thin- 
ning hair  now  seemed  stiff  with  hair  spray.    But  she  still 
had  a  nice  smile.     I  got  her  coat  off  and  gave  her  a  long  hug 
and  kiss.     "So  how  do  you  like  this  place?"  I  asked.  I'd 
cleaned  it  up  for  her. 

"Pretty  good.     Nice  and  warm."    She  picked  up  the  shop- 
ping bag.     "I  brought  ya  somethin'." 

I  looked  inside.     It  was  a  Sarah  Lee  cheesecake.  "Oh, 
great,  that's  just  what  I  need,"  I  said,  patting  my  stomach. 
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I*d  put  on  some  weight  since  I*d  last  seen  her. 

She  sat  down  and  got  her  cigarettes  out  and  lit  one.  She 
was  a  heavy  smoker.    Her  nails  were  painted,  and  she  was 
wearing  a  nice  pink  shirt  and  black  slacks,  and  a  gold  chain 
around  her  neck.     She  had  made  herself  up  to  look  nice  for  me. 

I  poured  us  both  some  peach  brandy. 

"Ya  been  writin'?"  she  asked. 

"Yeah,  a  bit." 

"How're  your  grandparents?"    (I  had  taken  her  with  me  to 
New  York  in  '75.) 

"Pretty  good  for  their  age." 
"And  your  parents?" 
"Okay." 

I  asked  her  what  she'd  been  doing  lately.     She  hadn't 
been  doing  anything.    Her  mother  was  working  in  an  old  age 
home.    The  two  of  them  were  pretty  isolated.    Dolly  had  no 
friends,  except  for  this  creepy  older  guy  who  kept  dropping 
around,  but  he  was  just  a  pest  they  were  willing  to  tolerate. 
He'd  always  had  a  crush  on  Dolly,  but  she  wouldn't  have  him. 

"You  had  any  boyfriends  since  I  last  saw  you?" 

"Nope." 

"Not  one?" 

"Nope,"  she  said,  smiling  with  embarrassment. 
I  said  to  her,  "Haven't  you  even  gone  out  with  anyone 
since  I  last  saw  you?" 
"Nope." 

"But  it's  been  more  than  five  years." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  taking  a  deep  drag  on  her  cigarette. 

I  was  shocked.    A  nice-looking  woman  and  she  hadn't  had  a 
man  in  over  five  years  —  not  since  me.     It  was  either  flat- 
tering or  pathetic,  depending  on  how  you  chose  to  look  at  it. 

When  she  had  finished  her  cigarette  and  her  drink,  I 
pulled  her  out  of  the  chair  gently  and  led  her  into  the  bed- 
room.    She  kicked  off  her  shoes,  and  we  sat  on  the  bed  and 
began  to  kiss.     She  was  shy  at  first,  but  then  it  was  like 
the  old  days. 

I  began  undoing  her  clothing,  and  she  didn't  resist  at 
all.    When  we  were  both  down  to  our  underwear,  we  got  under 
the  covers  and  began  petting  more  seriously.     I  licked  her 
ears,  which  always  made  her  hot,  and  I  took  her  hand  and  put 
it  inside  my  shorts.    After  a  few  minutes,  I  took  the  rest  of 
my  clothes  off  and  took  off  her  bra  and  panties.    Then  I 
shifted  her  down  a  bit,  got  over  her,  parted  her  thighs,  and 
began  sucking  her  pussy.     I  knew  she  liked  this  the  best,  and 
I  liked  doing  it.     I  gave  her  a  long,  leisurely  suck  and  she 
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twisted  and  moaned  while  digging  her  nails  into  my  side  and 
squeezing  my  cock.     I  was  so  aroused  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
have  the  greatest  fuck  of  my  life.    When  I  thought  she  was 
wet  enough,  I  turned  around  to  put  my  cock  inside  her.  No 
sooner  had  I  gotten  it  partially  in  than  she  closed  her  legs. 
I  pushed  them  open  and  tried  to  thrust  into  her.    After  a  few 
strokes,  she  closed  her  legs  on  me  again.     "Don't  close  your 
legs.     I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you." 
"What?"    She  sounded  bewildered. 

"Just  open  your  legs.     It  doesn't  hurt,  does  it?" 
"Not  too  much." 

I  tried  again,  and  for  some  unfathomable  reason,  she 
closed  her  legs  again,  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
moving.     "What 're  you  doing  to  me?"  I  asked. 

"I  ain't  doin'  nothin'." 

I  had  to  rub  myself  hard  again.     Then  I  tried  for  the 
third  time,  and  after  a  few  seconds,  she  started  locking  her 
legs  again.     This  time  I  stood  up,  annoyed,  and  said,  "What 
the  fuck  are  you  doing?" 

She  looked  hurt.     "It  ain't  my  fault  if  ya  can't  keep 
hard." 

"You  keep  closing  your  damn  legs!"  I  shouted. 
"I  can't  help  it,"  she  whined. 

I  got  back  on  the  bed.     "Let's  do  it  another  way."  I 
turned  her  on  her  side  and  got  behind  her.     "Keep  your  legs 
tucked  up."    I  nestled  up  under  her  ass  and  stuck  my  cock  in. 
Immediately,  she  stretched  her  legs  down,  pushing  me  out.  I 
sat  up.     "You  keep  pushing  me  out,  goddamn  it!    What's  the 
matter  with  you?" 

She  turned  around.     "I  ain't  had  sex  in  a  long  time,"  she 
said,  almost  crying. 

I  couldn't  believe  this  was  happening.     I  couldn't  believe 
a  32 -year-old  woman  could  be  so  spastic.     It  was  the  cruelest 
trick  Fate  had  ever  played  on  me.    How  the  hell  was  I  supposed 
to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  her? 

I  got  up  and  reached  for  my  clothes  and  began  to  get 
dressed,  making  no  effort  to  hide  my  anger.     "You're  not 
staying,"  I  said.     "You  might  as  well  get  dressed.     I'm  going 
to  take  you  right  back." 

Dolly  didn't  say  a  word,  but  I  could  tell  she  was  holding 
back  tears.     She  put  her  clothes  on,  not  looking  at  me.  I 
knew  she  was  hurt,  but  I  was  too  angry  to  feel  sympathetic. 
"I  just  wanted  to  be  with  ya,"  she  said  plaintively. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  put  the  cheesecake  back  in 
her  shopping  bag. 
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"No,  keep  it,"  she  insisted. 

"I  don't  want  it." 

"I  ain't  takin'  it  back." 

After  some  argument,  I  relented  and  put  the  cake  back  in 
the  fridge. 

Without  another  word,  I  escorted  her  out,  and  we  walked 
back  to  the  bus  stop  in  the  howling  wind.     I  just  wanted  to 
get  it  over  with,  see  her  off,  go  back  home  and  put  it  all 
behind  me  —  forget  Dolly,  forget  everything  and  everyone. 
To  hell  with  them  all. 

We  stood  in  the  bus  shelter,  and  Dolly  was  very  brave  and 
didn't  cry.     She  probably  still  loved  me  —  probably  had  nev- 
er stopped  loving  me  all  these  years  —  and  I  was  hurting 
her,  just  as  I  had  been  hurt  by  so  many  others.    But  I  was 
locked  into  this  moment  in  an  inevitable  way,  preoccupied 
with  myself. 

Fortunately,  the  bus  came  quickly.     I  gave  her  a  little 
kiss  on  the  forehead  and  thanked  her  for  the  cake.    She  said 
good-bye  and  got  on  the  bus.     I  turned  my  back  and  never  saw 
her  again. 

I  walked  back  toward  my  street,  wondering  why  such  things 
happened  if  people  were  the  determiners  of  their  own  lives. 
How  could  they  be?     Or  did  I  simply  not  know  how  to  live?  I 
kept  thinking  how  inevitable  it  all  felt,  and  how  small  and 
powerless  I  felt.    The  snowf lakes  whipped  past  the  street 
lights,  which  lit  them  up  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  like  so 
many  lives  blowing  past  into  oblivion  —  here  and  gone  in  a 
blink  of  cosmic  time. 

As  I  turned  the  corner  of  my  street,  I  headed  right  into 
the  teeth  of  the  wind  and  walked  slowly  so  that  I  would  feel 
all  of  it.     I  walked  past  houses  that  didn't  know  me,  past 
trees  that  didn't  know  me,  past  parked  cars  that  didn't  know 
me,  my  steps  upon  a  street  that  didn't  know  me,  beneath  a 
vast,  swirling,  black,  mysterious  sky  that  didn't  know  me. 
And  I  prayed  to  any  god  who  might  happen  to  be  listening  to 
give  me  the  courage  someday  to  write  about  all  these  things. 
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In  1978,  Crad  Kilodney  began  publishing  his  own 
books  and  selling  them  on  the  streets  of  Toronto. 
Putrid  Sourrij  the  sequel  to  Excrement ^   is  another 
documentary  novel  based  on  his  diaries. 
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Comments  by  critics: 

"Here  we  have  angry,  self -pitying  bumpf  entirely  in 
the  first  person.... Is  reading  Kilodney's  litany  of 
woes  supposed  to  make  a  reviewer  feel  sorry  enough 
for  him  to  like  his  stories?    Well,  I  don^t."  — 
Eve  Drobot,  Globe  and  Mail 

"Kilodney' s  style  is  self-conscious,  preachy  and 
ultimately  pretty  boring.     He  is  a  writer  who  likes 
to  write  about  writing,  but  he  does  so  with  such 
lack  of  eloquence  that  most  people,  especially  writ- 
ers, will  have  little  patience  for  it."  —  Evelyn 
Lau,  Edmonton  Journal 

"He's  just  writing  to  shock  people.... If  you  have  to 
pay  to  get  something  printed,   it  shouldn't  be  print- 
ed." —  Alison  Acker,  Professor  of  Canadian  litera- 
ture, Ryerson 
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